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* 
Beant) ful Book { ON PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, POETRY, 
\) ARCHITECTURE, DANCE, SCULPTURE 
( Substantial Savi 
al Substantial Savings 


Tue Seven Arts Book Society is an 
organization devoted to selecting the 
most beautiful and authoritative books 
in the arts at substantial savings for its 
members. The volumes pictured and 
listed on this page, at the Special Mem- 
bership prices, are just a small sampling of the 
many and varied titles made available each year. 
And a member need take only four books — books List — 
of his own choice — during the course of a year. _ 


NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA FREE > ae for joining 


VINCI, 1248 pp., 8 pp. of ill. $42" x 84". 
Encyclopedic in scope, these reflections 
reveal the tremendous stature of Leonardo The Seven Arts 
and his significance for contemporary 


thought. Definitive Edition, formerly Book Society 


in 2 volumes at $15.00 
Members’ price $5.00 


THE VOICES OF SILENCE, Man and : 
His Art. 663 pp. of text, 456 ill., 15 in Marshall B. Davidson was published in 
full-color, 8%" x 74%" association with the Metropolitan Mu- 
Magnificently printed and bound in a for- 2 : a 
mat designed by Milraux himself, this is seum of Art. Winner of the Carey-Thomas 
one of the greatest and most challenging W urd Creative ul : mow (i “ 
books of our century. List price $25.00 Awi for _ e | ' lishing, it _ 
Members’ price $15.00 more than 6 years in writing and produc- 


SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE, tion. Its 250,000 words, its comprehensive 


The Growth of a New Tradition. 780 


The two-volume Lire IN America by 


pp., more than 450 ill, 744" x 10” ~ gallery of 1200 American woodcuts, paint- 


The classic of modern architectural liter- ings, lithographs, etchings and drawings 
ature—a critical and historical study of 


the antecedents of contemporary archi- form the greatest word and picture re¢ ord 


tecture List price $12.50 
Members’ price $ 9.50 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF > ‘ nor ae ¢ piss ; 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 225 pp., 195 FREE as a gift for joining The Seven Arts 
full-color plates, 10” x 12” Book Society 

17 of the world’s greatest camera artists 
their finest color plates and notes on their 
respective techniques List price $10.00 


. i. 6.95 . . . . . a . . . . . . 7. . . * 
Members’ price $ The Seven Arts Book Society 


MICHELANGELO, Paintings, Sculptures c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St. Please send me the 2-volume Lire IN 
Architecture. 228 pp., 300 plates, 9" x 12” N. Y. 19, N. Y. AMERICA (list price $20.00) free, and 
This Phaidon book is the only complete 7 the first selection(s) checked below at 
edition of Michelangelo's work Please enroll me as a member. I will ine Special Membership Prices indi- 
List price $8.50 accept a minimum of 4 books a year, cated (plus 24¢ postage and handling) 
Members’ price $6.95 which I may choose from the Society's z 
illustrated brochure sent to me each List Members 
AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULP- month. I may cancel my membership Price Price 
TURE, 355 pp., 165 plates, 944” x 1244”. at any time after taking 4 books 
Published for the Bollingen Foundation, 
this is a magnificent study of African cul- NI ee . 
ture in folktale and art. List price $8.50 (Please print) 
Members’ price $7.00 Michelangelo 8.50 6.95 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- AdGress African Folktales 

GUAGE. 5 vols., more than 3200 pp and Sculpture 8.50 7.00 

The whole range of both British and Poets of the 

American poetry from Middle English to " English Language 12.50 8.00 

Modern times List price $12.50 Music as an Art 6.50 5.00 
Members’ price $ 8.00 |} The Voices of 


Zone— State - Silence 25.00 15.00 
MUSIC AS AN ART. 344 pp. Notebooks of 


A vivid and lucid contribution to musical rAS4 Leonardo Da Vinci 
understanding for layman and musician 
alike List price $6.50 


Members’ price $5.00 THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


of American lite ever published. The set 
sells for $20.00, yet you can receive it 


Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member 


}) Space, Time and 
Architecture $12.50 $9.50 
Art and Tech- 
nique of Color 
Photography 10.00 6.95 


5.00 





for an 
extremely 
bright spot 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ARC SPOTLIGHT | 


6/2 times 
brighter head 
spots than asf 


INCANDESCENT 


other incandescents oe 


v 


Simply plug into a 110-volt outlet. Horizontal Mounted on casters. The Trouper has an 
masking control angles 45 degrees in either adjustable, self-regulating transformer in the 
direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- base, burns quietly for 80 minutes without 
erang. Two-element variable focal length ob- retrimming, projecting a flickerless spot— 
jective lens system. Silvered glass reflector. sharp edged from head to flood. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
, i , , ” o " Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 


( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 
coupon for free Utenature and NAME 
STREET_ 
frcces. 


ee i aticiccticentennie 


See your theatre, school, on 
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Do You Want w dc a P rofessional etn, 
USuut Theol . to Help ou 7 


HERE'S THE TRUTH ABOUT: 


Bown Adams Professional Studio 


“The BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO is an 
acting school which combines for its members the advantages 
of its own theatre and long-run off-Broadway productions, liv- 
ing accommodations and private coaching. 


“In a building at 306 West 81st Street, New York City. 
Bown Adams and his wife Virginia Daly have organized an in- 
teresting program for young people desiring serious training 
in the theatre. 


“The first floor is devoted to make-up and practice quarters: 
the second consists of modern living rooms where members re- 
ceive instruction in the voice, diction and body control; and 
the third houses the little theatre, suitable for both arena and 
proscenium productions. The three remaining floors are divided 
into individual studios where out-of-town members live. 


“Perhaps the most unusual feature is that each week more 
than a hundred New York theatre-goers write detailed criti- 
cisms of the members’ performances, enabling the actors to 
grade their progress.” 


Mlice Griffin, ~ =e Abts 


For literature and free auditions write or telephone: 


BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
306 W. 8lst St., New York 24, N.Y. TR 3-0870 
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THEATRE ARTS 


SepTemBer, 1954 Vol. XXXVIII, No. 9 


yright under the International 


The Cover 


DEAR SIR: 

In “Theatre U.S.A.” for April, my 
husband and I were much interested in 
reading about the Players for the King 
in Hollywood California, and what they 
are doing. . . . We are working with 
religious drama here in Brazil and are 
always on the lookout for material to be 
translated. ... We read THEATRE ArTS 
from cover to cover each month and 
especially treasure it as it is our only 
contact with the American theatre world. 

ANITA C. FRY 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


MacARTHUR, PUBLISHER. Printed in 


Tallulah Bankhead, who has been touring the summer circuit in 


Dd 


the comedy Dear Charles preparatory to coming to Broadway in 


JOHN 


. THEATRE ARTS COU 


this Alan Melville work. Tallulah also turns writer in “Caught 


With My Facts Down” on page 22. Photograph by Roderick 
MacArthur. 


Toe 


N 


The Play 


New York 19 


32 Draw Your Own Conclusions by Robert Anderson 


34 Tea and Sympathy by Robert Anderson 


130 W. 56th St., 


We all down here owe you a lot of 
thanks for your fine article in the July 
issue of THEATRE Arts dealing with 
these outdoor dramas. It seems to me 


Features 


12 issues 


Season’s Greetings by John S. Wilson 


Canada, 


that you put the case admirably—both Caught With My Facts Down by Tallulah Bankhead 


as to its possibilities and the difficulties. 
All along we have been wrestling with 
the proper dividing line—if that is the 
right phrase—between spectacle demands 


The Season at Stratford by Alice Griffin 


108 $9.0: 
subscriptions must be paid for in advance. Alicw five weeks for sub 


Mad Dogs and Straw Hat Producers by Maurice Zolotow 
Straw Hat... But Not Old Hat 


. 1954. All rights reserved. Copyright 1 


and characterization—these two mainly. " P 

3 ; . Sage Sayings by Betsy 
We are now constructing a theatre out in 
the Kentucky mountains near Berea Col- Around I Wrote by Robert Downing 
lege, and we are trying an experiment 
there. We have decided to keep the 
amphitheatre small, to seat fifteen hun- , ; 
dred. and see what we can do with the {2 Civic Theatre with Civic Purpose by William C. Glackin 

, 


more intimate type of play for the out- 3) Winging its Way to Broadway 
doors ; 


The Philippine Theatre: From Karagatan to Neorealism 
by Narciso Pimentel, Jr 


ll., by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 


The Book and the Stage by John Gassner 
PAUL GREEN 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina Tonight at Seven-Thirty 


Formula for Midsummer Magic by Robert Helpmann 


Main Street 


Many members of our group. . . have ; 
Design for Keeping Scenic Standards High 


by Lawrence Eisenberg 


urged me to write you in regard to our 
recent production of Mister Roberts. 
Portsmouth, Virginia, is a rather large 
town and we didn’t think anything about 


objections when Mister Roberts was se- Stet George Spelvin 
lected to be given as our second play of 


der the act of March 3, 


1421 East 


the season. Before we opened the show : ; 80 Crystal Balls and Curtain Calls 


we gave portions before some of our civic 
groups, and I am enclosing articles from : 
. newspapers that I think may be of Departments 
interest to your staff and .. . your read- ; 
ers... . Our third and final show of the Bek. 3 Letters 
season was to have been The Moon Is 
Blue, but we were warned that if we 
presented it we could not use the local : Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 


4 Calendar 


high school auditorium. . . . We are hop- 4 Offstare 

ing when we open the season in the fall ty 1 

with The Moon Is Blue, we won't be j Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 

run out of town unless it is a one-way é 

trip to New York where we can see 

theatre done as the author intends it. . . PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill 
MAURICE L. FENDERSON : — : , : yee 
. : res EpiToRIAL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y 
Portsmouth Little Theatre 


Portsmouth, Virginia CircucaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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WALTER 
WINCHELL 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


YEAR'S OUTSTANDING MUSICAL 
THE HIT WITH 11 AWARDS 


MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
Evenings: $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 2.30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat.: $4.03, 3.45, 2.88, 
2.30, 1.73, 1.15. Tox included. Please 
enclose stamped, self-addressed enve- 


_ ZIEGFELD 
1347 Sixth Ave., N.Y. C. 


“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN 
FONTAINE 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON—ANTHONY PERKINS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


Air-Cond. BARRYMORE Theatre, West 47th St. 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 


“A LAFF RIOT.” Walter Winchell | 


“HILARIOUS,” Watts, Jr., Post 
“FRESH and FUNNY,” 


Atkinson, Times 


DONALD JACKIE 


¥ COOK COOPER | 
KING OF HEARTS 


wi" CLORIS LEACHMAN 
Cond." REX THOMPSON 


LYCEUM THEA. w. 4stn St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
—scssee ee eeS SE 5ER8 








Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anniversary Waltz Broadhurst, W. 44th. A do- 
mestic comedy by Jerome ( hodorov and Joseph 
Fields about a revelation that upsets family 
relations on a fifteenth wedding anniversary ; 
with Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey 

By the Beautiful Sea Majestic, W. 44th. Shirley 
Booth stars in this musical comedy set in Coney 
Island at the beginning of the century. Book by 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields, music by Arthur 
Schwartz 

Can-Can— Shubert Ww 44th Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's 
Lilo and dancer Gwen Verdon 

Comedy in Music--Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 

King of Hearts.-Lyceum, W. 45th. A satiric com- 
edy by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke about an 
egocentric cartoonist and his adopted son; with 
Donald Cook, Jackie Cooper and Cloris Leach- 
man 

Kismet— Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with 
music from Borodin. With Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorov's comedy about a psycho 
analyst who learns of his fiancée’s past from an 
unsuspecting patient; with Lloyd Bridges and 
Betsy von Furstenberg 

Tea and Sympathy--Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Joan Fontaine and 
Leif Erickson 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial Plymouth, W 
45th. Lioyd Nolan, John Hodiak and Barry 
Sullivan in Herman Wouk's dramatization of 
the trial incident in his novel The Caine 
Mutiny. 

The Fifth Season Cort, W. 48th. Sylvia Regan’'s 
farce about the woes of the garment industry 
The Pajama Game—St. James. W. 44th. A musi 
cal comedy treatment of Richard Bissell’s novel 
7'% Cents, about labor and management prob- 
lems in a pajama factory; with Eddie Foy, Jr., 

John Raitt and Janis Paige 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven happy 
years of married life; with Sally Forrest 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Music Box, W. 45th 
George 8. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satiri« 
comedy about a lady stockholder who becomes 
the company owner. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon — Martin Beck 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll, Pulitzer Prize 
winning comedy based on the Vern Sneidetr 
novel, about an army captain and the natives 
of Okinawa; with David Wayne, John Forsythe 
Paul Ford 


with 


Openings 


Sept. 21-—-A Midsummer Night's Dream. Metro- 
politan Opera House, B’'Way and 40th. The 
Old Vic production of Shakespeare's comedy, 
with Mendelssohn's music. Moira Shearer, Rob- 
ert Helpmann and Stanley Holloway head the 
cast. Through October 17 except for Oct. 12, 
13, 14 


“A Solid Gold Click"— 
Walter Winchell 


“It is a very funny show"— 
Gibbs, The New Yorker 
MAX GORDON presents 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


bby HOWARD TEICHMANE ond GEORGE $. KAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


steged by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 
SEATS NOW FOR ALL PERFS. Thru Oct. 9th 


Mon. thru Thurs. Eves.: $4.60 to 1.73. Fri 
and Sat. Eves.: $5.75 to 1.73. Wed. Mat.: 
$3.45 to 1.15. Sat. Mat.: $4.03 to 1.15. Tax Inc! 


2; MUSIC BOX -—*> 


West of B'way 
Cl 6-4636. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


~~ 23--All Summer Long. Coronet, W. 49th 
obert Anderson's drama based on Donald Wet- 
zel’s novel A Wreath and a Curse, conc erning a 
family whose home is threatened by the rise of 


a nearby river. With June Walker and John 
Kerr. 


Sept. 30--The Boy Friend. Royale, W. 45th. A 
musical by Sandy Wilson spoofing the 1920's, 
which is currently a great success in London. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


All Summer Long opens Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional, Sept. 6 

Fanny opens Philadelphia, Sept. 22. Musical 
adaptation by S. N = me and Joshua Logan 
of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy Marius, Fanny and 
Cesar. Cast includes Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak 

Mrs. Patterson--opens Cleveland, Hanna, Sept 
20 for two weeks. Eartha Kitt stars in this play 
by Charles Sebree and Greer Johnson about a 
Negro girl who lives in a dream world 

On Your Toes-—-opens New Haven Sept. 25. Re- 
vival of the Richard Rodgers-Lorenz Hart- 
George Abbott musical, with Bobby Van, Vera 
Zorina 

Peter Pan -through mid- September, Los Angeles 
Mary Martin plays the title role in this musical 
version of Barrie's fantasy, with Cyril Ritchard 
as Capt. Hook. Jerome Robbins directs 

Saint Joan-—opens Hartford Sept. 16 for a thirty- 
week tour. Jean Arthur stars in the Shaw play, 
Harold Clurman directs, and cast incl 
Frank Silvera and Sam Jaffe 

The Tender Trap—opens New Haven, Sept. 22; 
Boston, Sept. 27. Comedy by Max Shulman and 
Robert Paul Smith about a metropolitan man- 
about-town 


udes 


Touring Shows 


Picnic—-Chicago, Erlanger. Indefinite run begin 
ning Sept. 13. Prize-winning play by William 
Inge; with Ralph Meeker 

The King and I—Denver, Auditorium, Aue. 30- 
Sept. 4; Des Moines, KRNT Radio Theatre, 
Sept. 13-18; St. Louis, Kiel Auditorium, Sept 
20-Oct. 6. Rodgers and Hammerstein musical 
with Yul Brynner 

The Seven Year Itch San Francisco, Geary, Aug 
30-Sept. 11; Portland, Oriental, Sept. 14-15; 
Iacoma, Temple, Sept. 17-18; Salt Lake City, 
Sept. 28-29. Eddie Bracken stars in George 
Axelrod’s long-run Broadway comedy 

Time Out for Ginger—Chicago, Harris. Indefi- 
nite run. Melvyn Douglas in Ronald Alexan- 
der’s situation comedy 


What Every Woman Knows- opens Sept. 20, Hol 
lywood Theatre, Hollywood, Calif., for 2 weeks 
followed by Mrs. McThing for 2 weeks. Both 
plays star Helen Hayes, with Kent Smith 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio 306 W. Bist St. Premieres 
of two allegories in blank verse, Saga and Come 
on Around by Bown Adams. Saturdays 

Greenwich Mews Theatre--141 W. 13th St. Shaw’s 
Major Barbara, through Sept. 26 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


$ 5.75, 4.60, 2.68, 2.30. Wed. Mat 
ub, 3. e 2.88, 2.30, 1.73. Sat. Mat. $4.60, 
‘4.03, 3.45, 2.88, 2.30, 1.73. Tax Incl. 


SAM S. SHUBERT 44th W. of B'way. Ci 6-5990 
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Originals Only—100 7th Ave. South. The Chair 
by Tom Hill and Don Stuart, directed by the 
authors, through Sept 

Theodore—Carnegie Rec ital Hall, 154 W. 57th St 
The “‘sinister and disconcerting’ one-man show 
Saturdays at midnight 


Playwriting Contests 


Arts of the Theatre Foundation Playwrighting 
Contest. Terms: original, full-length plays; 
must have proof of copyright. Awards: two 
prizes of $2,000 each paid in twelve monthly 
installments. Deadline: Sept. 30, 1954. For fur- 
ther details, write to: Arts of the Theatre Foun- 
dation, 521 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y., Att 
Mr. E. F. Kook, President. 

Community Children’s Theatre of Vancouver Play 
Competition. Terms: plays for children 6 to 12 
to be acted by adults. Award: $200 and a pro- 
duction. Deadline: Sept. 30, 1954. For further 
details, write to: Mrs. Galt Martin, Secy., Com- 
munity Children’s Theatre, 1764 Allison Rd., 
Vancouver 8, B.C., C anada. 

Norton Gallery Players 4th Annual Playwrights’ 
Competition. Terms: full-length, = ed, 
gnperiocmes plays. Award: $200. Deadline: 
Sept 1954. For further details, write to 
Porwtiohes? Competition Committee, The Nor- 
ton Gallery Players, Players Alley, Norton 
Gallery of Art, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Playwrights Theatre Club Contest. Terms: adap- 
tations and originals, pariicularly using poetry 
and make-believe. Award: $100, a production 
and circulation among other theatres. For fur- 
ther details, write to: Playwrights Contest, 1205 
North Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for November must be received 
by the 12th of September) 


Florida 


Miami—Ring Theatre, University of Miami. Lo 
and 4d Behold, Aug. 30-Sept. 11 


Ilinols 


Chicago ey Theatre Club. Romeo and 
Juliet, through ¥ 


Ohio 


Cleveland Heights—Cannon Theatre. Wish on 
vt a new play by Dennis Zack, Sept. 10-11, 
17-1 

Yellow Springs—Antioch Area Theatre. Shake- 
speare Festival: The Taming of the Shrew, Two 
rentlemen of Verona, Romeo and Juliet, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, The Merchant of 
Venice, Othello, The Tempest in repertory, 
through Sept. 12 


Oregon 


Portland—Civic Theatre. Where’s Charley?, opens 
Sept. 8 


Pennsylvania 
Rqpemstes Mary Guild Players. Night Must Fall, 
t 


nm al Hedgerow Theatre. Unfinished Portrait, 
ae 1-2; Ring Round the Moon, Sept. 3; The 
ror ‘Jones, 5 sagt. 4; The Physician in ‘spite 
tr flinecit, Sept 








PAUL GREGORY pres 
LLOYD JOHN BARRY 


; NOLAN HODIAK SULLIVAN 


IN HERMAN WOUK'S 


rt CAINE MUTINY ivceria: 


y CHARLES LAUGHTON 


PLYMOUTH Theo. 45 St. W. of By. Cl 6.9156 
Evenings 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


AIR-CONDITIONED 





PULITZER PRIZE PLAY » CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 


MAURICE EVANS 
in essociotion with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 
DAVID JOHN 
FOR SYTHE 


A New Comedy by 
JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted from the Nove! by Vern Sneider) 


with 
PAUL LARRY WILLIAM 


FORD ° GATES ° HANSEN 


ond 


MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 


oe thru Thurs. $4.60, 4.03, 3.45, 2.88, 2.30, 1.73 


& Sat. Evs. 62, 5.75, 5.23, 4.60, 4.03, 3.45, 2.88, 
2, 1.73. Mats. Wed. & Sat. $4.03, 3.45, 2.88, 2.30, 


1.73. Taxes Inc. Mail Orders Filled. 


Air-Con. MARTIN BECK THEA,, 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


“A HUMDINGER! vin: 
JOHN —_JANIS 


RAITT - PAIGE 
copie FOY ir. 


"“ manus musical COmea, 


THE 


PASAMA 
CAME 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Eves.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
$5.75; Ist Bale. $4.60, 3.45, 2.90; 
2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.: Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $4.05; 
Ist Balc. $3.45, 2.90; 2nd Balc. 
$2.30, 1.75. (Tax Included). , 

Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with mail order 
and suggest one alternate date. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44tn St., W. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Lawrence Langner Worthington Miner 
Frances Fuller Roger Stevens 
Howard Lindsay Philip Wittenberg 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE INCLUDES: 
Eimer Rice, Chairman 

*Sam Levene *William Powell 

*Armina Marshall *Tom Powers 

*Grant Mitchell *Edward G. Robinson 

*Agnes Moorhead *Rosalind Russell 

*Pat O'Brien *Ezra Stone 


*Former Students & Graduates of the Academy 


THEATRE ARTS, SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Foremost Institution in America for Dramatic 
Training. Thorough preparation for the The- 
atre, Radio, Television. 

Facilities offer professional equipment in- 
cluding 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 

Seniors gain practical experience through 
performances on Broadway. Advisory Com- 
mittee of successful graduates. Approved 
for Korean Veterans. 

Founded 1884. 


Apply now for October class 
Room 142, 245 West 52nd St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


He 


2 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


Dazian's Jac 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON: 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 


iN CALIFORNIA 
DATZIAN'S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 $.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


STITT LLLLCLLLLLCLLCLLLCCLLLLCCCCLC LCCC 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
profession costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays and have such recent fabulous mu- 
sicals as: PAL JOEY, HAZEL FLAG, GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES, BRIGADOON, TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN, CALL ME MADAM, 
CAROUSEL, KISS ME KATE, ONE TOUCH 
OF VENUS, and many more. Write giving 
requirements and performance date, for bro- 
chure and complete costume plots 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
UOUUOUUUOUOUUUUUUUOUUUEUOGNONdGdGAOdOdOOOGdOGOOAGOuoOOodoceveenngegngnnnntttttis 
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In the middliewest it’s... 


Sale 





Pe , ma: 
Coo/, ficien fli Ster Contro/ 


Cherles, perar; 
On 


POWERSTAT DIMMER 
TYPE 06000H 


n 


t oe r4 P = ts bi 
Work with your switchboord builder — inform 
him of the advantages of POWERSTAT dimming. 


POWERSTAT 


INTERLOCKING 
Light Dimming Equipment 


POWERSTAT INTERLOCKING Dimmers are the up power in wasteful heat. They transform it into 

finest dimming equipment you can buy .. . for the exact intensity of light you want. They are 

your new switchboard . . . or to add to your simple to install . . . inexpensive to maintain... 
present board. easy to operate. 


Like all PowERSTAT Dimmers, these INTERLOCKING POWERSTAT Dimmers are 
. are continuously-adjustable auto- available in 2500 and 6000 watt ratings. Get full 
transformers. They do not use details in Bulletin D7541I. Send coupon today. 


See the Superior 
Electric's Mobile 


Display when it is pr na ee ee een eee ee eam aie San ae ne ee fe ee ee ae ee 


in your area. THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1094 Demers Ave., Bristol, Conn. 


Please send me Bulletin D754I on POWERSTAT INTERLOCKING 
Light Dimming Equipment. 


COMPANY 


Company Nome 


1094 Demers Ave., Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of: Powerstat Variable Transformers © Stobiline Avtomotic 
Voltage Regulators + Voltbox A-C Power Supplies * Powerstot Light Dimming 
Equipment + Voricell D-C Power Supplies * Superior 5- Way Binding Posts 


Compony Address 


—_— ee 
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Washington 


Seattle University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: Amphitryon 38, through Sept. 11; 
Penthouse Theatre: The Mistress of the Inn, 
Through Sept. 4 


Summer Theatres 


California 


Greek Theatre—Los Angeles. The Mikado with 
Martyn Green, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

Starlight Opera—San Diego. The Lady From 
Paris, Sept. 2-5, 9-12 

Straw Hat Theatre—Berkeley. Small World, Small 
Wonder, a revue, through Sept. 5. 

Stumptown Players—Guerneville. The Skin of 
Our Teeth, Aug. 25-Sept. 5 

Summer Circle—Los Gatos. The Country Wife, 
Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays in September. 


Connecticut 


Ivoryton Playhouse—Ivoryton. Song of Norway 
with Lucille Manners, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 
Oakdale Musical Theatre-—Wallingford. Where’s 
ct ade Aug. 31-Sept. 5; Show Boat, Sept 
1 ) 


Oval in the Grove—Farmington. Finian’s Rain- 
bow, Aug. 30-Sept. 4, 6-11. 

Sharon Playhouse—Sharon. Iolanthe, Sept. 1-5. 

Silvermine Guild Players— Norwalk. r. Arcu- 
laris, a new play by Conrad Aiken, Aug. 26-28, 
Sept. 3-5 

Show Shop—Canton. Liliom, Sept. 1-4. 

Somers Playhouse— Somers. Love Rides the Rails, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Westport Country Playhouse—Westport. Home Is 
the Hero, a new play by Walter Macken, with 
Thomas Mitchell, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

White Barn Theatre — Westport. The Dublin 
Players in Juno and the Paycock, Sept. 18. (By 
invitation only) 


Florida 


Pelican Players Panama City Beach. Private 
Lives, Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 


Ilinois 


East Eden Theatre—Lincolnwood. The Voice of 
the Turtle, Aug. 31-Sept. 12. 

Salt Creek Summer Theatre — Hinsdale. The 
Country Girl with Maria Riva and Brian Don- 
levy, Aug. 23-Sept. 4 

Tenthouse—Highland Park. Heartbreak House, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4 


Maine 


Boothbay Playhouse—Boothbay. Boothbay Region 
Little Theatre Group in Miranda, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 4. 

Deertrees Theatre Harrison. Masque and Gown 
Players of Bowdoin College in While the Cat’s 
Away, Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Festival Theatre -- Mon- 
mouth. H.M.S. Pinafore, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

Kennebunkport Playhouse—Kennebunkport. The 
Fourposter, Sept. 6-11. 

Lakewood Theatre—Skowhegan. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, Aug. 30-Sept. 4; Bachelor’s 
Honeymoon, Sept. 6-11. 

Ogunquit Playhouse — Ogunquit. Dear Charles 
with Tallulah Bankhead, Aug. 30-Sept. 4; The 
Show-Off with Joe E. Brown, Sept. 6-11. 


Maryland 


Hilltop Theatre—Lutherville. Ten Nights in a 
Barroom, Aug. 31-Sept. 5; Bell, Book and Can- 
dle, Sept. 7-12. 

Mountain Theatre--Braddock Heights. Lullaby, 
Sept. 1-4; The Fourposter, Sept. 8-11. 


Massachusetts 


Arena Theatre—Orleans. Arms and the Man, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 

Boston Summer Theatre—Boston. Dark of the 
Moon with Jack Palance, Sept. 6-11. 

Cape Cod Melody Tent—Hyannis. High Button 
hoes, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

Ca Playhouse Dennis. The Show-Off with Joe 
t Brown, week of Aug. 30. 

Falmouth Playhouse—Coonamessett-on-Cape Cod 
Gloria Vanderbilt in The Swan, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

Monomoy Theatre—Chatham. The Moon Is lue, 
Sept. 1-4 

Mountain Park Casino—Holyoke. The Time of 
the Cuckoo, Aug. 30-Sept. 4; Late Love, 
Sept. 6-11. 

Plymouth Rock Center of Music and Drama 
on dl A Summer Review, Sept. 1-4, 6. 

Priscilla Beach Theatre—Plymouth. Pride and 
Prejudice, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

Somerset Playhouse—Somerset. Dark of the Moon 
with Jack Palance, Aug. 30-Sept. 4 

South Shore Music Circus—Cohasset. Paint Your 
Wagon, Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 

Straight Wharf Theatre—Nantucket. Born Yes- 
terday, Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 
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A Smash Hit! 


“Tom Weatherly’s Broadway 


New Yorky 


verse led off the colyum many times. His 
word-music is as Broadway as the lights.” 


—WALTER WINCHELL 


WHO ELSE SAYS SO? 


BILLY ROSE: 

“As smooth as vichyssoise, as 
knowledgeable as the coat room 
girl at Sardi’s, as gay as an 
orchid on Marilyn Monroe's 
bosom.” 


LOUIS SOBOL: 


“Triple A Indorsement: Tom 


Weatherly’s breezy poetics.” 


BOB FRANCIS, Billboard: 
“Any reader blest with a Broad- 
way itch who doesn’t find the 
Weatherly versifying delightful 
—— to have his head exam- 
ined. 


EUGENE BURR, Playbill: 

“His techniques and tongue-in- 
cheek tenderness remain essen- 
tial and excellent.” 


DANTON WALKER: 

“For Preferred List: Publicity 
man Tom Weatherly’s amusing 
book of Broadway verse.” 


HY GARDNER: 

“Weatherly’s new book of 
prosetry is younger and zippier 
than Springtime.” 


ABEL GREEN, Variety: 
“Tom Weatherly’s poetic paeans 
are incisive, sharp and sober. 
‘Main Stem Stuff’ is a slice of 
Broadway with which few will 
quarrel and for which many 
will cheer.” 


WHITNEY BOLTON, McNaught 
Syndicate: 


“He writes with a cunning, 


skilled knife.” 


MAIN STEM STUFF 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF BROADWAY 
by TOM WEATHERLY 


Sneak Preview: 


You can get an advance copy of the 
exciting biography of David Belasco illus- 
trated with over 80 full page photographs 
of the stars and stages of yesterday. This 


is a theater event of top interest. 


WHO SAYS SO? 
DEEMS TAYLOR: 

“Anyone who takes an interest 
in the theater will enjoy this 
fascinating chronicle of an im- 
portant man in the history of 
the American theater.” 


STARK YOUNG: 

“Of great value, a source of 
genuine excitement.” 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

“A completely versatile man of 
the theater.” 


BISHOP OF BROADWAY 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF DAVID BELASCO 
by CRAIG TIMBERLAKE 


c-------- 


Theatre Arts Magazine 
Dept. LP 
130 W. 56th Strees, N. Y. 19 


Please send me 


C] Payment enclosed 
Name 


Address 


1 

i 

| copies of MAIN STEM STUFF by Tom 
Weatherly at $2.75 a copy, and 

I BROADWAY by Craig Timberlake at $4.75 a copy. 
I 

I 

I 

| 


C) Bill me 


J 


copies of BISHGr OF 


s—anaw ease eee eee men wad 





CELEBRITY SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL 


1954 


on tac t 
BOOK 


Trade 


Directory Entertainment Industry 
Stage, Radio, Screen 
Television, Publicity 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


NEW YORK - LONDON 
HOLLYWOOD - PARIS 


$00 
prepaid 
68! Fifth Ave., New York 22, NY 


Host John C. Bruno and Eddie Fisher 


“If you want @ good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.’ 


Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
wee steaks." 
anton Walker New York Daily News 


"Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled 
Pen & Pencil.” 

Mike O'Shea —TV Guide 


N~ PENCIL 


Lunch « Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day + air conditioned 
205 £. 45th ST. » MU 2-8660 





Michigan 


Great Lakes Drama Festival Pit and Balcony 
Playhouse, Saginaw. The Voice of the Turtle, 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

Petoskey Playhouse—Petoskey The Glass Mena- 
gerie, week of Aug. 26 

Red Barn Theatre--Saugatuck. The Male Ani- 
mal, Sept. 1-11 

Sister Lakes Playhouse Sister Lakes 


The Hasty 
Heart, Sept. 1-5 


Nebraska 


Hayloft Summer Theatre— Lincoln. Candle Light, 


oe) 31-Sept. 5; The Glass Menagerie, Sept 
2 


New Hampshire 


Barn Playhouse New London. The Male Animal, 
Aug. 31-Sept 

Chase Barn - Whitfield. The Happiest 
Days of Your Life, Aug. 31-Sept. 4 

Eapepe aiape Theatre—North Conway. Mister 

Roberts, Aug. 30-Sept. 5 

Hampton Theatre-—-Hampton. Dark of the Moon, 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 

me = Keene. The Second Man, Aug. 


st .. ~» +5 Playhouse —- Gilford. The Four- 
poster with eauey Parks and Betty Garrett, 
Aug. 30-Se ; 

No-Name Theatre Lake Tarleton. Tonight at 
8:30, Sept. 5 

Windham rlayhouse Windham. The Fourposter, 
Aug. 30-Sept. 


New Jersey 


Foothill Playhouse-Bound Brook. The Heiress, 
Sept. 1-4; The Moon Is Blue, Sept. 8-11, 15-18 

Gateway Musical Playhouse —-Somers Point 
Stalag 17 with Jack Palance, Aug. 30-Sept. 5 

Hunterdon Hills Playhouse a Great Show, 
Ain’t It?, a new comedy by Robert G. Dare, 
Sept. 7-12 

Lakeside Theatre-—Lake Hopatcony. The Glass 
Menagerie, Aug. 31-Sept. 5 

Marine Deck Playhouse—-Toms River. The Little 
Hut, Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 

Music Circus — Lambertville. Wish You Were 
Here, Aug. 31-Sept. 5; Oklahoma!, Sept. 7-26 


xy 
Keno 


wy s 


Neptune Music Circus Asbury Park. Paint Your 
Wagon, Aug. 30-Sept. 5 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque Summerhouse Albuguer« ue. An In- 
spector Calls, Aug. 31-Sept. 5; The Circle, 
Sept. 7-18. 

Santa Fe Summerhouse—Santa Fe. The Circle, 
Sept. 1-5; An Inspector Calls, Sept. 8-12 


New York 


Cecilwood Theatre 
Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 
Corn Cob Theatre—Staten Island. Gigi, Sept. 2-4 
Corning Summer Theatre -- Corning rivate 
Lives, Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 
Fitew Lakes Este Circus Skaneateles. Okla- 
homa!, Aug. 31-Sept. 12. 

Green Room Circle Ithaca. The Play’s the 
Thing, Sept. 1-4 

Hyde Park Playhouse--Hyde Park. High Tor, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 

Lake Shore Playhouse— Derby. Lullaby, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 5. 

Malden Bridge Playhouse—Malden Bridge. Ladies 
in Retirement, Aug. 31-Sept. 5; The Holly and 
the Ivy, Sept. 7-12 

Pickwick Players—Blauvelt. Liliom, Sept. 1-6 

Playhouse—-Cragsmoor. Fallen Angel, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 5 

Playhouse— Monroe. Papa Is All, 

Saranac Lake Theatre—Saranac. 
Aug. 30-Sept 

Sea Cliff Summer Theatre--Sea Cliff. Sabrina 
Fair, Aug. 30-Sept. 4 

Spa Theatre—-Saratoga Springs. Pygmalion, Aug 
30-Sept 

Thousand Island Playhouse—Clayton. Fashion, 
Sept. 1-5; Actor’s Benefit, an original, Sept. 6 

Town and Country Playhouse ‘arence. The 
Fourposter, Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 

Triple Cities Playhouse-—-Binghamton. Dark of 
the Moon with Jack Palance, Aug. 30-Sept. 4 

Westchester oes Mount Kisco. The Foun 
poster, Aug 1-Sept. 

Woodstock Playhouse 5 Bell, Book and 
Candle, Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 


Fishkill. Strictly French, 


a ee Spirit, 


‘"..but did he train at 
Pasadena Playhouse?”’ 


PRODUCTION 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 


THEATRE COLLEGE 


courses in... 
ACTING DIRECTING 
TECHNICAL DESIGN 
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Opportunity of a Lifetime for 
ALL SIX 


VOLUMES 


The Second World War 
by Winston Churchill 





Given to youl 


1F YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS — OF YOUR 
CHOICE — DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


RETAIL PRICE IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY $36 

















oi 
al 
tour, 


pe an obvious reason this can fairly be de- we AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as 
scribed as an “opportunity of a lifetime” for you remain a member—you will receive a Book- 


men and women of this generation: never again Dividend with every second book you buy—a 
can the writing of such a work by such a person- beautiful or useful library volume. This member 


age recur, and to obtain it without cost is cer- profit-sharing is similar to what happens in any 
tainly something extraordinary. The set is offered consumer co-operative. A fixed percentage of 


in this Trial Membership to demonstrate three what each member pays is invested in enormous 
things about the Book-of-the-Month Club, im- editions of other books, each of which is a 
portant to every book-reading family. Book-Dividend sent free to members. 

Ww FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are 
kept from missing the important books you want *% YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR 
to read. For example, all six of these Churchill MEMBERSHIP any time after buy- 
books were regular Club Selections. ing six books. Membership in the 


Club is for no fixed period, con- 

%& SECOND: that you get such books from the : | : oa nail 
‘lub at a considerable saving. For example, the ae ae Soe S oe 
os . si 8. eenyre, tion is received from the member. 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill 
volumes is $6.00; the price to Club members is 
only $4.00. Last year, on the average, the price 

. : ) ir bees crated apo NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you 
paid by Club members for Selections was 27 


: would like to obtain these six 
less than the retail price. volumes under the Club’s regular 


%& THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in ap- Booxk-DivipEND system, write for 
proximately $1,000,000 worth of books each information as to how this can be 
month, distributed free to members as Book- arranged. 

Dividends. These six Churchill volumes may be 
considered “advanced” Book-Dividends, earned 


he : : BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE G GOOD BOOKS 
by the purchase of the six books you engage 


to buy later. AS | MY. “FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 


Because of the unusual nature of this offer, the [) MARY ANNE by Daphne du Maurier $3.50 JA STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
: e.8 by Bruce Catton 
remaining copies of the present edition may A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE "53.5 


by Erich Maria Remarque $3.95 Price (to members only) $3.95 
shortly be exhausted. We urge you to act at once THE REASON WHY by Cecil Woodham-Smith COTHE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
if you are interested. If no more copies are Price (to members only) $3.75 by Ernest K 


° . r 
available by the time we receive your order, you J THE MIND ALIVE COTHE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 


. , by Harry & Bonaro Overstreet $3.75 % by Sir John Hunt 
will be notified and may then cancel if you wish. CO BHOWANI JUNCTION by John Masters $3.75 Price (to members only) $4.95 


CO THE SPIRIT OF ST. LoUIS C) SAYONARA by James A. Michener $3.50 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER : by Charles A. Lindbergh SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET by Heinrich Harrer 


Price (to me mbers only $3 95 Price (to members only) $3.95 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS “BOOK- OF-THE- MONTH CLU B, Inc , 445 Hudson Serect, New York 14. N. Y. A779 


within your first year of membership from Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am to receive, free, Tue Srconp 
re . . . ~ es Worip Wark by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, with the purchase of my first selection 

among the Club Selections and Special Mem- indicated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections-—or Special Members’ Editions 

bers’ Editions. During the year at least 100 good during the first year I am a member. After my sixth purchase, with every second book I ouy—from 


¢ among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am receive the current Book-Dividend* 
books will be made available to you, from which then being distributed. I have the righ. to cancel my membership any time after buying six selections 
, ‘ ~ y ) ve a careful adv: » from the Club. After my first year as a meraber, I need buy only four such books in any twelve-month 
you may choose. Y« U receive & ¢ ireful advance period to maintain membership. The price to be charged for each book will never be more than the 
description of each selection and if you think it publisher's price, and frequently less. (A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
is a book you would not enjoy, you send back a 

form (always provided) specifying some other 


book. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 


we YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be se 
sent with the first book you order from the Club. Book prices are slightly higher ia Canade, tut the Club ships to 
For a list of good books from which you can choose nn Mn 

your first selection, please see coupon. *Trade-Mark Reg. U 








Gann $3.50 





S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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ENJOY THE THEATRE 


in your easy chair 


10 


Beautiful Plays" 
Recorded for the 


First Time 


WILDE @ “Lady Windermere’s Fan" 
CTG 4001 
IBBEN © “Ghosts” CTG 4002 
CHEKOV e@ “Uncle Vanya’ CTG 4003 
SHERIDAN @ “The Rivals’ CTG 4004 
MARLOWE e“ Dr. Faustus’’ CTG 4005 
CONGREVE @ “The Way of the World” 
CTG 4006 
DRYDEN @ “All for Love” or “The 
World Well Lost” CTG 4007 
IBSEN @ “The Master-Builder” 
CTG 4008 
MOLIERE © “The Dr. in spite of 
Himself” CTG 4009 
GOLDSMITH @ “She Stoops to < onquer” 
CTG 4010 
and others 


(On single 12” Long-Play) 


For FREE descriptive brochure 
write to: Dept. A 


MAGIC-TONE RECORDS 
35-67 158th Street 
Flushing, N. Y. 





USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut 78R PM 
Recorded trom Life or 
SEND then Waxed 
FoR lolita a? mi ta 
fageous 
Ployable on any Phonograph 


er Turntable 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instenteneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Terente, Ont,, Can. 


DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


joned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 *® Double from $7 
an Rooms With Bath 


SOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
063 WEST S7h STREET, NEW YORE 19, 0 Y. 





Theatre on the Disc 


Broadway Balance 
Sheet by Sigmund Spaeth 


When a musical show opens on Broad- 
way, it is often difficult to tell whether 
an original-cast recording will be worth 
making. Sometimes a most promising 
combination of words, music and stars 
will somehow fail to maintain the inter- 
est of the public, and by the time a set 
of records can be released, the show 
itself may be a dead duck. On the other 
hand, it sometimes happens that a pro- 
duction survives lukewarm notices and 
chalks up a sufficiently long run to stimu- 
late a substantial sale of records. Can- 
Carn and Me and Juliet were cases in 
point, although the names of their crea- 
tors, Cole Porter and the Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein team, would have assured a 
certain amount of success under almost 
any circumstances. The recording com- 
panies (and angels) do quite a bit of 
gambling with such material, and occa- 
sionally they are badly stuck. But the 
gamblers also seem to bet on the right 
numbers often enough to stay fairly con- 
sistently on the winning side. 

By the time this review appears in 
print, most of New York’s musicals 
should be established as hits or flops. 
One of the most promising, The Girl in 
Pink Tights, had already died an expen- 
sive death at the time of writing. But 
The Golden Apple had received the 
Drama Critics’ award as the past sea- 
son’s best musical play, enhancing the 
value of a recorded performance, and 
the late-arriving Pajama Case was even 
more securely tagged for at least com- 
mercial immortality. Guy Lombardo’s 
spectacular production, Arabian Nights, 
was established at Jones Beach, and By 
the Beautiful Sea was enjoying the unique 
services of Shirley Booth. Kismet and 
Carousel are old stories by now, but Kurt 
Weill’s classic Threepenny Opera de- 
serves a belated entry into the recorded 
list of our popular stage music. 

These are all available on long-playing 
discs of generally high quality and vary- 
ing interest, mostly reflecting the best 
features of the productions. 

Unquestionably the most important of 
the current recordings of this material 
is M-G-M’s Threepenny Opera, which 
played all too briefly at the little Theatre 
de Lys in Greenwich Village. In its re- 
corded form one becomes aware of the 
tremendeus contribution made by Marc 
Blitzstein when he turned the original 
German text of Bert Brecht into amaz- 


Scott Merrill and Lotte Lenya re- 
create the roles of Macheath and 


Jenny in a new recording of The 
Threepenny Opera. 


ingly singable English. (The 1928 Brecht- 
Weill Dreigroschenoper was, of course, 
based on the famous Beggar’s Opera of 
John Gay, which has maintained its 
vitality for more than two centuries.) 
The M-G-M hi-fi record is completely 
faithful to the actual performances of 
the remarkable cast that first interpreted 
The Threepenny Opera in person last 
March. Lotte 
widow, remains the star in the role of 
Jenny, 


Lenya, the composer's 


which she created twenty-six 
years ago for the original Berlin produc- 
tion that ran for nearly five years. One 
would never guess that she had first 
learned the part in German, for she 
actually gives a Cockney quality + to such 
numbers as “Pirate Jenny,” the ‘“Tango- 
Ballad” and the “Solomon Song.’ Miss 
Lenya gets valuable assistance from Scott 
Merrill as Macheath (here known as 
Mack the Knife), Martin Wolfson, 
Beatrice Arthur, Jo Sullivan and other 
singing players, and the little eight-piece 
orchestra is ably conducted by Samuel 
Matlowsky at the piano. 


Homer Goes Americana 
Most signi.icant of the all-American 


musicals currently recorded is The 
Golden Apple, now available on a single 
12-inch RCA Victor long-playing disc. 
Originally also an off-Broadway produc- 
tion (which opened at the Phoenix The- 
atre on Second Avenue and later moved 
uptown to the Alvin), it again illustrates 


the advantage of recording the voices 


(continued on page 12) 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Tue DraMa or 
Avsert Ernstew 
The first biography to 
treat, in human terms, 
the man who has brought 
about the greatest revo- 
lution in science since 
Newton. 
Published at $3.95 
Members pay $2.29 


| Tomorrow 1s 
ALREADY HERE 
A shocking book about 
the rampant growth of 
' modern technology, as- 
. serting that we are on 
the verge of being de- 
_ humanized by the mate- 
rialistic society we have 


At Savings up to 50% and more 


In Literature, the Arts and Sciences... 


The outstanding books pictured and described on this page are but a few 
of the distinguished volumes available to you as a member of the BOOK 
FIND CLUB. Although the publishers’ prices for these books range up to 
$6.00 you, as a member, pay as little as $1.89 per volume. Actually this 
represents an average saving of more than 50% on the books you want to 


buy — and you buy only the books you want. 


Tue NoTesooxs or 


created. 


Published at $3.50 
Members pay $1.95 


Survival THROUGH 
DesiGn 


A creative humanist of- 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
A magnificent record of 
Leonardo’s thought as 
painter, sculptor, astron- 
omer, architect, geog- 
rapher and inventor— 
illustrated with his 
drawings. Originally 
published in two vol- 
umes, now available in 

one volume. 

Orig. pub. at $15.00 
Now, members’ 

price $5.00 


DiaLocues oF ALFRED 
Noatn WHITEHEAD 
A collection of the wise, 
human and far-ranging 
conversations of the great 
philosopher, as recorded 
during informal gather- 
ings at Whitehead’s 
home. 
Published at $5.00 
Members pay $2.50 


fers his diagnosis for the 
ills of personal and social 
existence, and lays con- 
crete plans for the wel- 
fare and preservation of 
the race. 

Published at $5.50 

Members pay $2.50 


THe Wor.piy 
PHILOSOPHERS 
A profound and stimu- 
lating presentation of the 
lives, times and ideas of 
the great economic think- 
ers from the 18th Cen- 
tury to the present. 
Published at $5.00 
Members pay $2.50 


GENETICS AND THE 
Races oF Man 
“The first modern vol- 
ume covering the subject 
of physical anthropology 
from a point of view 
adequate to the scientific 
world in which we are 
living.”’—Prof. I. Bernard 
Cohen, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
Published at $6.00 
Members pay $2.65 


Man anv His Gops 
Man’s religious beliefs 
through the ages are ex- 
amined by an outstand- 
ing physiologist, and 
found wanting.“ Learned, 
provocative, profund’’—a 
modern classic of the 
stature of The Golden 
Bough. 

Published at $5.00 


OPERATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
A leading spokesman in 
the field of general se- 
mantics builds a new 
and rational system to 
link the traditional view- 
points of philosophy with 
the complex modern 
methods of science. 


Tue Livinc Braww 
A pioneering study which 
probes the mysteries of 
man’s mind—memory, 
sight, thought, personal- 
ity—as they are betrayed 
by the electrical impulses 
of the brain. 
Published at $3.95 
Members pay $1.89 


FREE FOR JOINING NOW 


A Treasury OF SCIENCE 
Over 700 pages by such 
eminent scientists as 
Lancelot Hogben, Sir 
James Jeans, Charles 
Darwin and T. H. Hux- 
ley. Revised and ex- 
panded, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Harlow 
Shapley. 

Published at $5.95 

Members pay 33.00 


Members pay $2.45 


As an introduction to the Book Find Club you may select any two 


Published at $3.75 books on this page—one as a GIFT BOOK, the other as your first 


Members pay $1.89 


Primitive HERITAGE 
An anthology of over 100 
articles by outstanding 
anthropologists, writers, 
psychiatrists and sociolo- 
| gists—covering all phases 
_ of the behavior of man 
in primitive society. 
Published at $5.00 
Members pay 32.50 
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selection. Simply fill out and mail this coupon today. 


130 W. 56 St., New York 19, N.Y. 


indicated (the more expensive book w 
be considered my FREE boo 
Club's literary magazine, The Book Find Club News. | understand that | 
moy accept os few os 4 books o yeor of the special membership prices 
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(Check ony two of the titles listed at the right.) 
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[] PRIMITIVE HERITAGE 
[] THE NOTEBOOKS OF DA VINCI 
[) OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
(] MAN and HIS GODS 
DIALOGUES of WHITEHEAD 
[}) TOMORROW is ALREADY HERE 
[) THE LIVING BRAIN 


C) THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS 
[) GENETICS & the RACES of MAN 
C] A TREASURY of SCIENCE 
[) SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN 
([] THE DRAMA of ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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LD + 


ORIGINAL SCRIPTS WANTED 


for a popular theatre 
opening this fall in Chicago 


REQUIREMENTS: strong, simple story line, 
compelling title, 60 to minute length, popu 
lar subjects, ¢.g.: dynamic routines of urban 
life, American heroes and fools abroad, history 
of this continent's conquest, life stories of 
politicians, scientists, generals. 


NOT WANTED: psychological! or thesis plays 
Only stories told actively, objectively, classicly 
enough to outsmart the movies 

PLAYWRIGHT'S ROYALTY: 10%, of the gross 


(admissions plus ber) of approx. $150 a week, 
$350 for a hit 


Write THE COMPASS, 
Box 7012, Chicago. 


| 

i 

i 

(We can't open unless you write) ' 
4 


Play Your First 
PROFESSIONAL ROLES 


at Canada's Loveliest 
Rustic Theatre 


Student-actor scholarships are offered for 
10-week periods to play roles in a profes- 
sional company operatin ear ‘round. YOU 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. Students ac- 
cepted are paid living allowances while in at- 
tendance. Please do not apply unless you have 
studied Theatre and are ready for the pro- 
fessional stage. This is an “internship with 
one of Canada's best companies. Send photo 
and full information to 


JACK BLACKLOCK, Director, 
NIAGARA BARN THEATRE, 
STONEY CREEK, ONTARIO 

(Theatre is 4 miles from Hamilton, Ont., 
pop. 250,000) 


Theatre on the Disc 


(continued from page 10 


that actually created the parts. The show 
itself was almost unique in being sung 
throughout, in the manner of opera, al- 
though both words and music (by John 
Latouche and Jerome Moross_respec- 
tively) are distinctly of the lighter type 
In spite of a certain self-conscious clever- 
ness which is emphasized by the removal 
of all visual aids, the songs are just as 
effective on the record as on the stage 
Continuity is in this case supplied by the 
running narration of Jack Whiting, who 
also appears briefly as Hector, the Mayor 
of Rhododendron. (It is no secret that 
The Golden Apple adapts the story of 
the Trojan War and the 
Ulysses to a turn-of-the-century setting 
in the state of Washington.) Kaye Bal- 
lard’s interpretation of the outstanding 
song, “Lazy Afternoon,” is still the hit 


wanderings of 


of the show, but the record gives her 
plenty of competition, particularly in 
Jack Whiting’s own solo and the pert 
Bibi Osterwald’s burlesque of the Ha- 


” 


waiian technique in “Goona-Goona 
Priscilla Gillette reminds us repeatedly 
of the beauty of her soprano, and there 
are helpful bits by Stephen Douglass, 
Portia Nelson, Martha Larrimore and 
others. The musical direction of Hugh 
Ross establishes its value throughout the 


record. 


of ANY MAJOR * 
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A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI'S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to makel 

of 


jiffy 
white 
sauce 


TEN COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT SAUCES 
FROM ONE 

AND THE SAME CAN. 
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© Cheese Sauce 
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© Curry 
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© Supreme Sauce 


ASK FOR IT © Horseradish Sauce 
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TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
FALL TERM 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


29 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 


| TRafalgar 7-5834 





Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph. D. 

Head of the School 

Mary Agnes Doyle 


Assistant Head 
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‘ita FE e. H | OFFER from the Fireside Theatre 


Photographs 


Hundreds of 
Great Stars in 
Their Most 
Exciting Roies 


THEATRE 


PICTURAMA 


D 


ug ANY ONE 


SMASH HITS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


Choose Any One of 
These Big Hits! 


THE CAINE MU- Brooks Atkinson 
TINY COURT- WONDERFUL TOWN, by 
MARTIAL. by Fields Chodorot and 
Herman Wouk The Bernstein “Wonderful 
suspense-crammedtrial score wonderful book 
of a navy lieutenant I had a wonderful time,’ 
accused of mutiny. From says critic John Chapman 
the Pulitzer Prize novel of this Critics Award win- 
“A thrilling achievement.” ning musica! 
Walter F. Kerr THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH, 
; THE KING AND 1, by by George Axelrod 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Broadway's merriest com- 
- Tender story of an Eng- edy hit about a virtuous 
4% lish school marm who summer bachelor and the 
ae tamed an ortental tyrant not-so-virtuous girl up- 
including all the en- stairs! 


. chanting lyrics PICNIC, by William Inge 

eS _ sient treasury places you Over 650 Fee feoeonete of DIAL M FOR MURDER, by The earthy drama 

down front’’ at the greatest pe Stars—from Forbes Ro inson to Bar Frederick Knott You about the shocking effect 
formances in theatre history. Hun- rymore, the Lunts, Olivier, Bank know the killer from the of one man on the sup 
dreds of pictures from LIFE's theatre head, and Cornell! Now this magm start but you can't imag- pressed feelings of a group 
collection of recent Broadway pro- ficent $7.50 volume, plas any one of ine anything that can foil of women. Pulitzer Prize 
ductions. Covers every posed from the Broadway hits at right, are _ a nt’ a ot ata Circle Award 
primitive ritual, to Shakespeare, to BOTH yours for only $1 with mem es oes . = 


the magic of Broadway. bership in the Fireside Theatre! 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the You Decide Which Plays You Want: Mem- 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage bers receive a free subscription to “Curtain 
successes, each in a handsome volume. Dur Time,” an entertaining play-review which 
ing the past season members have received describes each selection im advance. You 
such plays as The Kine and I, Picnic, The need accept only four selections a year. The 
< at The Shrike, The Seven Year Itch cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
and other outstanding hits. charges—less than the price of a balcony 


Suhences Your Appreciation of Tho Theatre: seat. The volumes are beautifully bound; 
You will know the new plays immediately, and soon grow into an Rp ECeeeve library 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; re No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
sead them at your leisure: discuss them with bring you the over-a-foot high “World The 
authority: build a handsome lifetime theatre atre in Pictures’ plus your choice of any 
“igs one of the six big Broadway hits. If not de 
lighted return both books in 10 days and 
your membership will be cancelled. Other 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, 
and keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to: The 
read, enjoy and discuss while everyone ts Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-9, 575 Madison 
still talking about them Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-9, 

575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
the ‘“‘World Theatre in Pictures,"' AND the hit play 
checked below, and enroll me as a member. I may return 
both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘Curtain Time” in advance 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the lew Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they open 
on Broadway as possible 


The Caine Mutiny [| The King and | 
Court-Martial Picnic 


The Seven Year Itch 
[] Dial M for Murder | Wonderful Town 


Name 

(Please Print Plainly) 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by critics and public. You receive them as 
soon as possible after opening night—to 


St. and No 


Zone No 
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(Offer good in U.S.A. only.) 
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offstage 


Things to Come 
No matter how old and cynical we get, 
blood 


The 


new season, 


September can always start our 


churning in fashion 


anticipatory 
first, faint scratchings of the 
before any of it has appeared in all its 
ordinariness, never fails to find a re- 
spondent flicker in our heart 

flickered brightly 
briefly, we then 
experienced appraisal of things to come 
Elsewhere in this find a 


report on the productions which allegedly 


and 


down to an 


Having thus 


can settle 


issue you will 


are going to grace the Broadway boards 
during 1954-55. Such a report is, of ne- 
cessity, pure crystal gazing since there is 
nothing as devious in this life as a pro- 


ducer’s intent. That report is all right 


for those who are satisfied to chase a 


who want 


reading 


will o' the wisp, but those 


more than a chimera in their 
matter had better stick with this depart- 
ment, for this is where you get the real, 
guaranteed dope on the coming season 

During 1954-55, theatregoers may look 
forward to: 

Complaints from several playgoers that 
the critics are getting soft; addenda from 
several playwrights that the softness can 
be located in the critics’ heads 

An agreement among theatrical unions 
to encourage more good theatre by easing 
their requirements for productions falling 
within certain categories. Among the 
affected categories are productions for 
which admission is charged in straight 
pins (but no more than fifteen pins can 
be charged); productions in which the 
number of persons in the cast is zero, in 
which cases a maximum of only twenty- 


five stagehands will be required; and 
productions of an eleemosynary, patri- 
otic, fatuous or questionable nature 
which have been approved in advance by 
the Department of Internal Revenue as 
a means of raising funds for the welfare 
of overprivileged taxpayers 


published that 
appear on 


A report will be 
Marlene Dietrich will 
Broadway in a play. The report will 
be denied. Miss Dietrich will not ap- 
pear in a play during the 1954-55 
season. However, she will make her 
New York stage debut on October 5, 
1976 (playing opposite Brandon de 
Wilde in The Taming of the Shrew), 
and the reporter who originally wrote 
in 1954 that she would appear in a 
play will point out that, as always, he 
had been right. 
relaxing in a non-election 
the 
admissions and also will tax all theatre 


Congress, 


year, will increase tax on theatre 
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The casual observer might assume that this is a picture of two fine actors, 
Shirley Booth and Ralph Bellamy, caught in the act of talking at the same 


time 


What it represents in fact is the chairman of the executive committee 


for the Actors’ Fund issue of TuHeatre Arts (Bellamy) conferring with a 
voluntary worker on the issue (Miss Booth). The special Actors’ Fund. issue 
will be published in December. The net proceeds of this issue will be donated 


to the fund. 


programs which contain credits of any 
nature 

Three New York theatres will be torn 
down, one will disintegrate and two off- 
Broadway houses will be closed on 
charges of firetrapism and immediately 
reopen to show old movies 

The opening performance of a Broad- 
play 


Every person in the United States over 


way will be televised nationally. 
thirty-two will see it on the same night 
the 


the second performance, not even those 


No one will appear at theatre for 
on the second-night list. The next week 


the theatre will be torn down. 


Logic 

The French, noted for their infal- 
lible logic, are continuing to carry 
propriety to new heights. The Moliére 
Prize for the best stage show of the 
Paris season, given for the first time 
this year, has gone to Moliére’s Don 
Juan. : 


TV Logic 

Intriguing psychobiographical note on 
Gaby Rodgers in a summer theatre play- 
bill: 
many, and educated in Holland, Switzer- 
land, 


“Miss Rodgers was born in Ger- 


England and Mexico before she 


entered this country. Her current spe- 
cialty on television seems to be playing 
the average American girl who doesn’t 
know which way to not 


neurotic but definitely troubled.” 


turn really 


Some Shoestring 

Every time we hear about somebody 
doing a production on a shoestring, the 
thing that intrigues us is not how big a 
pile he made from a modest beginning 
but how he managed to get the shoe- 
this 


beginning is diffused and ambiguous, but 


string in the first place. Too often 
in the case of that current gold mine 
The Pajama Game, it is quite clear. 
The opens on May 15, 1953, 
backstage at Wonderful where 
Robert Griffith, one of the stage man- 


scene 


Town 


agers, is reading a review of a new book 
by Richard Bissell called 7% Cents 
Griffith thinks the review would make a 
that is, he thinks 
the book he is reading about would make 
that—well. He _ collects his 
and relays them 


dandy musical comedy 


a revue 
thoughts to a fellow 
manager, Harold Prince, a plunger type 
who goes right out and buys a copy of 


the book 
they think the book would make a dandy 


They both read the book. Now 


musical comedy 

They seek out Bissell’s agent and are 
that 
managers as Leland Hayward, José Fer- 


cruelly informed such non-stage 
rer and Jule Styne already have put in 
bids for the book. Oh, the 
Besides, says the agent, if you boys got 
the book, who would direct it? The boys 
take a deep breath, swallow hard and say, 
“Why—uh—george abbott.” “GEORGE 


ABBOTT,” says the agent, raising his 


say boys 
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ears, eyebrows, pockets and pants’ seat. 
“If you can get Abbott’s name on a con- 
tract, the book is yours.” 

Abbott, at this point, had never heard 
of the book. Fortunately, he had heard 
of Griffith and Prince since they had 
stage-managed for him for a long time. 
So Abbott agrees to read the book, likes 
it and is signed to a contract by June 1, 
1953. He roughs out the story line and 
tells Griffith and Prince to get a writer. 
Writer-schmiter, there’s Abe Burrows, 
there’s George Axelrod, there’s F. Hugh 
Herbert, but none of them can or will. 
A brain wave strikes Abbott: How about 
Bissell? (You remember Bissell, the guy 
who wrote the book.) Bissell, wife and 
four children are transported from Iowa 
to Connecticut and a book for the show 
is carved out. 

Next, money. There isn’t any to 
start with. So auditions for backers 
are held in Abbott's office with the 
chorus of Wonderful Town doing the 
performing. The chorines and chorers 
become so entranced with the show 
they are auditioning that some of them 
put their own money into it. 

This sets the foundation for several 
new fortunes. It is quite possible that 
Wonderful Town at one time sported 
the richest chorus outside the annual 
Wall Street Follies. 


Familial First 

June Walker and John Kerr, who 
are mother and son in real life, will 
play a mother and son in Robert An- 
derson’s new play, All Summer Long, 
which the Playwrights’ Company is 
bringing to Broadway late in Sep- 
tember. 


The “single,” that onetime standby of vaudeville, seems to 


We've been burrowing around to find 
out if this is the first time that such a 
real-life relationship has been duplicated 
in the casting of a play in New York, 
and what a mess of trivia we've un- 
earthed ! 

Mary Martin, of course, has been 
appearing on the West Coast in Peter 
Pan with her daughter Heller Halliday. 
No relationship in the play, though. Miss 
Martin plays Peter who, unless we have 
overlooked some deeply buried inference, 
isn’t anybody’s mother. 

Going back a bit farther, we recalled 
that Mrs. Siddons is known to have 
played with her son, Henry, and her 
daughter-in-law, Harriet, but not in a 
similar stage relationship; that Dolly 
Jordan appeared with her daughter, Mrs. 
Alsop; Edwin Booth with his father; 
James O'Neill with his son, Eugene, be- 
fore the latter’s playwriting days; and 
Joseph Jefferson with his son. 

The vaudeville and musical comedy 
world has known Fred Stone, his wife 
Aileen Crater, and his dancing, singing 
daughters, Dorothy, Carol and Paula; 
the four Cohans, Josephine, Jerry, 
George and Georgette; Eddie Foy and 
the seven little Foys. 

Summer theatre has seen Helen Hayes 
and her daughter, Mary MacArthur, in 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire. Ethel Barrymore 
was seen on tour with her daughter, 
Ethel Colt, in The School for Scandal 
The history of the Barrymores and the 
Drews would doubtless yield other in- 
stances of familial casting 

There are, of course numerous in- 
stances of husbands and wives playing 


husbands and wives on the stage, notably 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn. 

But it appears that a precedent will 
be set when Miss Walker appears on 
stage as Kerr’s mother. So at least we 
know that this will be an eventful season 
in one sense. 


Russian Dressing 


A couple of months ago, THEATRE 
ARTs reported that no matter how little 
popular support the propagandist theatre 
behind the Iron Curtain received, Shake- 
speare was invariably a sellout even 
though subjected to ideological editing, 
and noted in particular changes made 
in Czech and Rumanian productions of 
Romeo and Juliet. Hamlet has also been 
socialized in Leningrad and, with the 
help of a musical score by Dmitri 
Shostakovich, the Dane has become an 
exponent of the class struggle and an 
embattled “enemy of feudalism.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch feels that 
great opportunities lie ahead for those 
who would orient Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters with the party line. 

“Falstaff, perhaps, as a symbol of 
bourgeois greed and lechery,” the Post- 
Dispatch suggests, “Brutus as a Menshe- 
vik political bungler, Puck—who could 
girdle the globe in forty minutes—as the 
prototype of the Soviet hero-inventor.” 

The newspaper is pleased to observe 
that Shakespeare's birthplace is still 
recorded in Russia as Stratford-upon- 
Avon, that it has not yet been oriented 
to Rostov-on-the-Don or Pinsk-in-the- 

Plains. The Post-Dispatch is in a pe- 
culiarly salient position to know that 
such desperately contrived camouflage 


The casting of John Kerr and June Walker—mother and 


have taken over legitimate theatre awards. Recently Victor 
Borge received the first annual Shubert Foundation Award. 
Here Beatrice Lillie (right), who also goes it alone, is 
presented with the annual Sarah Siddons statuette for her 
selection by Chicago theatregoers, including critics, as actress 
of the year. Making the presentation are Dorothy Siddons 
Lasher, great-great-great-granddaughter of Sarah Siddons, 
and James A. Hart, founder of the Sarah Siddons Society. 


son in real life—in that same familial relationship in Robert 
Anderson's new play All Summer Long has sent more than 
one theatrical researcher digging into old playbills to deter- 
mine if this is a bit of history in the making. When the 
photographer visited Kerr at his home, the latter was learn- 
ing to use the crutches, which are part of his role. Anderson 


is also represented on Broadway by Tea and Sympathy. 
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rarely hides well-founded truth; for, 
as any baseball follower is well aware, 
it hasn’t done the St. Louis Browns 
any good to present themselves in the 
guise of Baltimore Orioles. 


Saroyan Revisited 
The announcement by The Ensemble, 
the new Broadway repertory group, that 
William My the 
Highlands will be one of its productions 
this that it 


Saroyan to the 


Saroyan’'s Heart's in 


season reminds us was this 


which introduced 
Theatre Guild. It was in the latter part 
of 1939 that the Guild took the Group 
My Heart's in 
the Highlands under its wing, a move so 
that 
the Guild seized the opportunity to pro- 


play 


Theatre's production of 


widely viewed as a meritorious act 
This was The 
Time of Your Life, on which the Guild 


joined forces with Eddie Dowling as pro- 


duce Saroyan’s next play 


ducers. In his autobiography, The Magic 
Langner recalled the 
the Guild 
“When The Time of Your Life opened 
in New Haven, it was in a state of in- 


Nobody 


to know what the play 


Curtain, Lawrence 


impact of Saroyan on 


credible chaos seemed 


was about, in- 


cluding the actors, and a_ bewildered 


left the 


papers 


learned 
that the 
dramatic critics were equally bewildered 
held 


was decided that Dowling, Saroyan and 


theatre and 


the 


audience 


from the next day 


A council of war was and it 
myself would endeavor to put the play 
into shape, giving Saroyan billing with 
Dowling as director 

“I was soon to learn that Saroyan had 
never directed a play in his life, had not 
talk to the 


they 


how to 


that 


the slightest idea of 


actors in such a way under 


stood him, and that his method of deal 


ing with 


them varied from their 


acting 


parts himself in the 


most amateurish 


manner and them to 


requesting imitate 


bellowing at them 

“When we 
York, 
Booth 


be possible to 


him, or else 
brought New 


critical of the 


the play to 


Sarovan was very 


Theatre, and asked if it might not 


push the walls out on 


either 


side, in order to accommodate 


more people, and to improve the sight 


lines on the sides. As we were opening 


on the next Wednesday, I informed him 


Carry 


that it would not be possible to 


out his wishes in time 

Later that season the Guild produced 
Saroyan’s Love's Old Sweet Song which 
was, to use Langner’s understatement, 
‘written in loose form.” 

“Any eccentric actor who appeared at 


offic 4 


in scenes 


our might stimulate him to 


writk 
“The 


into which we were drifting be- 


,’ Langner wrote 


danger 


came very apparent when a lady 


parachute jumper appeared at the Guild 
office 
roof of 


‘Could you jump from the 


the stage with your parac hute 
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Eva Marie Saint: Dietrich and Bergner from a television studio? 


end of the 
‘Because if 


and land on the stage at the 
second act?’ asked Saroyan 
one of the 
Since the lady 


breaking her neck, we 


ou can, I will make you 
characters in the play.’ 
couldn't without 
were mercifully spared this addition 


old 


( omedian 


discovered an 
Greek 


and by providing him with a 


Saroyan 


the 


However, 
friend on street, a 
lawn 
flag, Saroyan 


the 


mower and an American 


introduced him into with 


play 
extremely happy effects! 


Fizzled Bromide 


The plaint has been heard time and 


again that actors no longer have a place 


to develop since stock companies disap- 


peared. For a while it was said that 


summer stock was fulfilling this function, 
and 


but as more 


the 


more package shows 
trail, 


training ground grew smaller 


this 
Then tele- 


vision, with its voracious need for talent 


have hit straw hat even 


of all kinds, was brought forward as the 
the stock company. It 
told, that the 


person would get his 


successor to 
in TV,. we 


round, in 


was 
were actor 


training 


Ever anxious to verify a bromide in 


full fizz, we recently cornered Eva Mari 


whose has 


TV 


and who has blossomed forth 


Saint, an actress experience 


been completely in and radio be- 
that 


in the 


fore 
season in her first 
the Theatre Guild-Fred 
Coe production of The Trip to Boun- 
tiful 
plays opposite Marlon Brando in Hori- 
On the 
Columbia release directed by Elia Kazan, 


space of one 


Broadway play 
in which she 


and her first movie 


zon-American’s Waterfront, a 


produced by S. P. Eagle and shot on 


and in the docks and tenements of 


Hoboken, New Jersey 
“Well,” we 


reminded us of 


Eva Marie, 
a young Elisabeth Berg- 


said to who 
ner although she also has been called a 
“Well,” we said, 
“you seem to be the perfect specimen of 
TV-trained 
ing to be an actress in television.” 
Marie 


ian-Dictrichian 


young Marlene Dietrich 
Tell us about learn- 


actress 


Bergner- 
Saint-like 


Eva gave us a direct 


and utterly 
Ase 

“You don’t learn much about acting 
on television,” she said without flinch- 
ing. “You learn a lot about doing a 
television show but that’s not quite the 
Whatever learned 
about acting came from the years that 
I've been working at the Actors’ Stu- 
dio while I made a living on radio 


same thing. I've 


and television.” 


Well, there goes another But 


about 


illusion 


thing can't deny 


It's a 


Best Foot Forward 

Anvbody the 
creative clements in the theatre had bet- 
Nobody 
They all 
Last October, in THuEa- 
rre Arts, Robert Anderson told of Elia 


Kazan's method of working out the roles 


there § one vou 


television way to make a living 


who wants to deal with 


ter invest in some hiking shoes 


thinks 


walk creatively 


creatively any more 


in Tea and Sympathy with each of the 


leading actors while taking long walks 


with them 
Now Frank and Garson 
Kanin are threatening to collaborate 


Loesser 


on a musical. The idea for the show 
was evolved while they took strolls in 
London and Paris. Theatrical corn 
may soon take on a double meaning. 
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Left: One of the most striking offerings of the new season 
promises to be a dramatization of Edgar Lee Masters’ 
Domesday Book, published in 1920. Oliver M. Sayler, one 
of a trio who will produce the work, watches the poet's 
wife sign a contract for the production. Another project 
of this trio is a dramatization of a section of Jeyce’s 
Ulysses. 


Below: Eugene O’Neill’s 1947 work A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten, an amalgam of expository drama and philoso- 
phical disquisition on faith, is the first work on the 
schedule of the newly formed Ensemble, which will give 
it its first New York showing. Pictured in a scene from 
the Stockholm production are the heroine Josie and her 
father, Phil Hogan 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


With a number of stimulating and unusual dramatic 
offerings on the horizon, this may well be the year of the 


creative producer—but musicals will be strongly 


represented, too, during the new Broadway season 


by John S. Wilson 


It is George Abbott’s contention that what 
growth and development the American theatre 
can currently boast is to be found more in musi- 
cal productions than in dramatic productions (see 
THEATRE ARTS, July, 1954). Abbott, of course, 
is a man who has been concentrating on musicals, 
but it would be difficult to disagree with him on 
the record of the past few seasons. It is still a bit 
early in the 1954-55 foray to say with any cer- 
tainty that his trend is holding up. Running over 
the list of incoming musicals, one can find what 
appear to be valid opportunities for supporting 
his premise. But, on the other hand, the leading 
witness for the opposite point of view may be 
Abbott himself: He is currently engaged in pro- 
ducing a revival of On Your Toes, the musical 
he wrote with Rodgers and Hart in 1936. And an 
even more paleolithic musical, Good News, is 
scheduled for production by Monte Proser. 

If the activities of Abbott and Proser offer any 
clue, this may be the season when the musicals 
relax, give up breathing quite so heavily and let 
other aspects of our theatre have a whack at 
growing and developing. It is entirely possible, 
in fact, that this may be looked back on as the 
Year of the Creative Producer. 

The producer, God wot, has spent a long time 
living under rocks, thought of—when he is thought 
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JOHN VICKERS 


SVEN JARLAS 


Below: 


of Athens occupies a prominent place on the agenda of 


The 


launch its first season 


The rarely produced Shakespearean work Timon 


Ensemble, new is about to 


repertory group which 
The production pictured is that 
of the Old Vic during the 1951-52 season. Andre Morrell 
(center) as Timon is surrounded by his false friends at 


a banquet. 
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Top: Three of Fanny’s leading characters as visualized 
by costume designer Alvin Colt. At left, Marius (William 
Tabbert), wears a light blue and green striped shirt and 
light blue apron. Honorine (Jennie Goldstein) has a 
green and black dress, light blue apron, red petticoat and 
white shawl. Panisse (Walter Slezak) sports a chartreuse 
shirt, green suspenders, and red and white tie 


Above: Joshua Logan. director of Fanny, auditions three 
cast applicants—drummer Charlie Blackwell, Carmen 
Austin and Joyce Bohrn. Logan and S. N. Behrman have 
adapted the familiar Marcel Pagnol trilogy, which also 
reached the screen in separate units. Harold Rome has 
provided both music and lyrics for the Broadway version 
of this material 


Right: Jo Mielziner’s sketch for his opening setting for 
Fanny, one of the new season’s big musicals, depicts the 
Marseilles waterfront. The bar at right is run by the 
character played by Ezio Pinza. At center is the shop of 
the sailmaker Panisse (Walter Slezak). The curtain, used 


throughout, is several layers of actual fish net painted blue 
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of at all—as a profiteering leech with a facility 
for introducing talent to money in such a fashion 
as to collect dividends from both. In the eyes of 
the general public, there seems to be little for 
a producer to do. He didn’t write the play, did he? 
Or direct it or act in it or even publicize it? 


Yet who but a creative producer can receive 
the credit when a staging of James Joyce’s Ulysses 
is anticipated? In this case, there are three pro- 
ducers who may take bows, Oliver M. Sayler, 
Sam Byrd and Marjorie Barkentin. They are 
planning a dramatization of the Nighttown scene 
from Joyce’s classic to be done in the manner 
familiarized in recent years by another crea- 
tive producer, Paul Gregory. Before Ulysses is 
launched, this enterprising trio will do a similar 
production of Domesday Book, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters’ narrative poem. 


Likewise, it could only be a creative producer 
who would visualize a play about a simple girl of 
fifteen in terms of that ultry-sultry singer, Eartha 
Kitt. This was what occurred to Leonard Sillman 
when he read a play by Charles Sebree and Greer 
Johnson called Mrs. Patterson. And this visual- 
ization led him to an odd chain of coincidences. 


“The night after I first read the play,” Sillman 
recalls, “I took the script with me to New Faces, 
and out in front of the Royale Theatre was John 
Murray Anderson who said to me, ‘Leonard, I’ve 
just read the most wonderful play called Mrs. 
Patterson.’ I thought he was kidding, but he as- 
sured me he wasn’t. I then went backstage and 
talked to Eartha and said I’d read a play which 
had a brilliant part for her, and before I could tell 
her what it was, she said, ‘It’s not Mrs. Patterson, 
is it?’ I looked at her in amazement and asked her 
how she could possibly know, and she said that 
before she went to Europe the play had been orig- 
inally written for her. That clinched it. I took an 
option on it the next day. Then I decided that 
Guthrie McClintic would be the ideal director and 
that Raoul du Bois would be wonderful for the 
sets. When I contacted them about it, I found out 
that the first time the script was ever submitted 





to any producer, it was to Guthrie McClintic 
This was a number of years ago and he would 
have produced it then if he’d been able to find 
the right girl. Then I learned that Raoul du Bois 
was the second person to read it and he had 
wanted to produce it himself.” 


Creative producers, however, must depend on 
more than brain waves and coincidences. Possibly 
the most interesting effort in creative production 
to be attempted this season will be marked by the 
debut of The Ensemble, the repertory group or- 
ganized by designers Harry Horner and Leo Kerz 
and playwright Joseph Kramm. The first three 
plays to be put into the group’s repertory are note- 
They 
include Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, in its 
first professional presentation in New York in 
over a hundred years, and William Saroyan’s My 
Heart’s in the Highlands, which the playwright 
has never permitted to be produced commercially 
in New York since its original short run 


worthy instances of producers’ initiative. 


But The Ensemble’s lead play—and its plum— 
is Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
which the Theatre Guild abandoned on its tryout 
tour and which has never been seen on Broadway. 
Although it has since been produced in Stock- 
holm with great success, Mrs. O’Neill has not 
allowed a production of any kind in this country 
despite the efforts of many producers to option 
the work. 


“T didn’t know all this,” Kerz has admitted in 
explaining how his group succeeded in getting 
permission to produce the play where others had 
failed. “When I read the play and got interested 
in it and then heard from Jane Rubin (O’Neill’s 
agent) that the rights were not available, I wrote 
what you might call an angry letter to Mrs. 
O’Neill. I tried to explain to her the difference 
between our setup and the ordinary Broadway 
setup of producing for box-office appeal. I also 
wondered whether it might not serve O’Neill’s 
memory and the American theatre better to pro- 
duce this wonderfully poetic play than to allow 
Ah, Wilderness! to be done as a musical comedy. 


WILSON MILLAR 
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Above: Joseph Hayes (right), author of the recent highly 
successful suspense novel The Desperate Hours, has dra- 
matized the work, and Howard Erskine will present it in 
the 
recently active as a television producer and screen star, 


will direct the Broadway production of the Hayes thriller 


association with author. Robert Montgomery, more 
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An English musical—a rarity on Broadway in 
will be on display when Sandy Wilson’s The Boy 
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Top: Sam Spewack 
more 


(left) is author of Under the Syca- 
is coming to Broadway following a 
successful London run 


Tree, which 
Pictured with him in this pro- 
duction huddle are José Ferrer (center), who is producing 
and staging the play here, and Elliott Nugent, a cast 
principal. Spewack Bella will be 


and his wife also 
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TOM YEE 


“Well—a few days later Miss Rubin called me, 
very upset, and said that Carlotta O’Neill had just 
called her and that she was to clear the play for 
us immediately and that she just couldn’t under- 
stand it.” 


These, of course, are productions in which the 
creative processes engaged in by producers are 
quite apparent. In most cases, however, the work 
of the producer is so intertwined with the work 
of the other members of the company that it is 


difficult to pin-point. It must be assumed, for 
instance, that there has been a lot of creative 
producing put into House of Flowers, the musical 
for which Truman Capote has written the book 
and Harold Arlen the score. This is a project that 
producer Arnold Saint Subber has been nursing 
along for several years. It involves Negro talent 
(Pearl Bailey heads the cast) but it is not, in 
Saint Subber’s words, “the usual type of Negro 
musical.” Rather, he reports, “It is an attempt at 
a high-style musical which falls back on no old 
forms, with a West Indian island setting by Oliver 
Messel.” 


The list of incoming musicals is also made no- 
table by the return to the Broadway stage of Ezio 
Pinza for the first time since his triumph in South 
Pacific. He will be starred in Fanny, a musical 
which Joshua Logan, S. N. Behrman and Harold 
Rome have concocted from three plays (and films) 
by Marcel Pagnol, Marius, Fanny and Cesar. Gian- 
Carlo Menotti will be back with another of the 
compositions which he insists on calling opera in 
the face of much willing and wordly advice never 
to mention the word on Broadway. This one is 
The Saint of Bleecker Street, said saint being a 
young girl resident on this lower Manhattan thor- 
oughfare who finds herself in conflict with her 
unbelieving and materialistic brother. 

Another composer of words &4and music who is 
sometimes accused of veering toward opera is 
Marc Blitzstein, who will be on hand this season 
with Reuben. Reuben, detailing eight instructive 





hours spent by a young Midwesterner in New 
York. Richard Rodgers, as noted earlier will be 
represented by a revival of On Your Toes; and, 
as half of the olde, original and frequently reliable 
team of Rodgers and Hammerstein, he also will 
have his usual hand in the preparation of Pipe 
Dream, a musical adaptation of John Steinbeck’s 
novel Sweet Thursday, a work which Steinbeck 
allegedly wrote as a preliminary to writing the 
musical adaptation himself, after he had found 
that it was more difficult than he had anticipated 
to write a musical show from scratch. Cole Porter, 
without whom no season is entirely official, will 
legitimatize 1954-55 by conjuring up words and 
music for Silk Stockings, a show which George 


(continued on page 90) 





Below: A revival of Shaw’s Saint Joan, presented by the 
Producers’ Theatre, will have Jean Arthur in the 
role during a thirty-week tour of twenty American cities 
Harold Clur- 
Pictured here is Winifred Lenihan 
as the star of the original production, which opened in 
December, 1923 


nanre 


prior to an expected Broadway engagement 


man is the director 
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Graham Greene's London hit 


Top: The 


Room, will be one of the principal imports It 


recent Living 
details a 
tragic love affair involving a Catholic orphan girl and an 
scene the London 


(left), Dorothy Tutin and 
Barbara Bel Geddes will 


unhappily married teacher. This from 


production shows Eric Portman 
John Robinson. On 


play Miss Tutin’s 


sroadway 


central role 


Above: Gian-Carlo Menotti (background) is to be repre 
sented on Broadway again by a The 
Saint of Bleeker Street, to be Chandler 


Cowles (pictured here) in association with the Neu 


City Center. The conflict depicted in this 


production of his 
produced by 
York 
opera has been 
described by the composer as representing both sides of 


his own character 


Below: Ralph 
setting for N 


comedy about a plain 


Alsu ang prov ided this sketch for his 


Richard Nash’s The Rainmaker, a romantic 
who suddenly finds 
herself in the surprising condition of being wanted by 


insecure girl 


two men, and so discovers that her 
she judged it 


life is not as arid as 
Geraldine Page and Darren MeGavin wil! 


be principals 





Caught With My Facts Down 


A famous actress has a word of advice for anyone about to come down with a 


case of memoirs: Brush up on your dates and names 


by Tallulah Bankhead 


Are you about to come down with an attack of 
memoirs? However great the temptation, however 
high the publisher’s guarantee, take the advice of 
an old memorialist and brush up on your spelling, 
your history, your punctuation and your arithme- 
tic before you write so much as a line. 

Let’s go back to November of ’52. Tallulah had 
been on the stands for a month, was topping best- 
seller lists all the way from Brentano’s to Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. I was cooing over my press 
clippings, emerging occasionally to take a bow 
from the balcony, when a letter from my old 
friend and fellow drinker, Frank Sullivan, the 
sage of Saratoga, gave me pause. He is the cele- 
brated cliché-trapper, hypochondriac and wit who 
each Christmas in The New Yorker pens holiday 
greetings to such of his acquaintances as he can 
rhyme, Ethel Merman and S. N. Behrman, Alfred 
Lunt and Martita Hunt, etc. He had just finished 
Tallulah and was lavish in his praise of my style, 
my candor. He hinted that in me might be fused 
the talents of the three Bronte sisters, Willa 
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and even your Shakespeare 


Cather, Dorothy Parker and Rebecca West. I was 
about to interrupt this applause, call Sullivan and 
thank him in person when he butted me. I was all 
this and more, he wrote, but—. 
He quoted chapter and verse. One page 134 I 
had written: “I met Napier, Lord Alington, when 
I was living with Bijou Martin, through Geoffrey 
Homsdale,” now the Earl of Amherst, then rough- 
ing it in New York, writing a daily theatrical 
column in the World. Never, said Sullivan, had 
so much errata been jammed into one sentence. 
He presumed I was speaking of his old friend Jef- 
frey Holmsdale, fifth Earl of Amherst. What 
quibbling. I'd spelled Amherst right, hadn’t I? 
While recuperating from this thrust I received 
a letter from an indignant bibliophile in Butte, 
Montana. I was mad as a clog dancer if I thought 
Mrs. Leslie Carter swung from a bell clapper in 
Shenandoah. There it was, plain as day, he 
shouted, on page 234. I was wrong on two counts, 
swore the outraged miner. Mrs. Leslie Carter 


(continued on page 93) 


Right: Tallulah Bankhead, who describes the difficulties 
she encountered as an author in the accompanying article, 
returned to her first love during the summer months 
when she toured the straw hat circuit in Dear Charles, 
a comedy by Alan Melville which in the course of four- 
teen years has traveled from Broadway to Paris to London 
(in both of which cities it was highly successful) and 
back to this country. Here she is in Dennis, Massachu- 
setts, where the play opened at the Cape Playhouse. 


Left: Dear Charles, which brought Tallulah Bankhead 
back to the stage after a five-year absence, and which is 
due on Broadway this season, presents the star as a 
French novelist and lecturer who is faced with the neces- 
sity of choosing a husband from among her three old 
lovers in order to further the romance of two of her own 
offspring. Robin Craven portrayed one of the candidates, 
her pompous English flame. In its present form, the work 


is an adaptation of the French version 
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“Oh, your desert speaks loud... 


The returning Duke (Lloyd Bochner, right of center) ironically praises Angelo 


(James Mason, center), who has ruled in his absence in Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure 


THE SEASON AT STRATFORD 


Shakespeare’s genius again was admirably served by Tyrone Guthrie’s 


directorial genius at the second annual Canadian festival 


by Alice Griffin 


This season as last, the genius of Shakespeare 
was served at the Stratford Shakespearean Festi- 
val in Canada by the directorial genius of Tyrone 
Guthrie, who staged an ebullient Taming of the 
Shrew and an awe-inspiring Oedipus Rex 

In The Taming of the Shrew it was obvious that 
Dr. Guthrie had been able to make clear his artis- 
tic meaning and intent to the Canadian cast, for it 
acted with a buoyancy and confidence that is to 
be found only in the most experienced of profes- 
sional companies. In a bold and original inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s comedy of tamer and 
tamed, Guthrie took his point of departure from 
the play’s frame, dealing with the drunken tinker 
Christopher Sly, who is made to believe that 
visions created by a fun-loving nobleman and his 
crew are the reality, and his past reality a dream 
And so this play, presented by the strolling actors, 
assumed a truly fantastical quality. As would a 
dreamer, Sly took part in the action, but at the 
end the actors suddenly faded and Sly was left 
sleeping alone on the stage. As in the dream of 
a comic strip fan, the characters were dressed in 
bold, bright costumes. They were of all periods 
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and therefore of no particular period. The con- 
ventional doublets and breeches were replaced by 
gabardine hunting jackets on the noblemen. Gib- 
son girl fashions prevailed for the women, while 
Petruchio was alternately clad as recognizable 
North American idols—first as the cowboy hero 
of a tomboy Kate, and then, as their relationship 
becomes more romantic, as a Valentino-type Latin 
lover. Lucentio and Tranio fairly danced onto the 
stage in the natty blazers, white duck trousers and 
straw hats of a 1910 vaudeville team 

Just as the over-all interpretation was noncon- 
ventional, so was Guthrie’s approach to Petruchio 
and Katherina: The director attempted to make 
their relationship more convincing to modern 
audiences by having the two really care for each 
other. Petruchio was presented as a timid hero 
who made his bold speeches to reassure himself, 
and whose manliness came to the fore almost de- 
spite himself when he was aroused by love. Kate 
was bad-tempered on the surface but actually 
inclined more than halfway toward Petruchio 
from the first, so their conflicts throughout were 
of love rather than hate. Such an interpretation, 
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whether one agrees with it or not, is certainly as 
convincing on the stage as the conventional one, 
and a great deal fresher and more sophisticated 
than the usual knockdown, drag-out fight. Both 
roles were extremely well played by William 
Needles and Barbara Chilcott, Frances Hyland 
was a charming Bianca, and Eric House was hilar- 
ious as her aged suitor, shuffling crablike about 
the stage. Despite its slapstick, which unfortu- 
nately was excessive, the production became 
genuinely dramatic in the usually unconvincing 
final scene in which Kate preaches submission to 
the other wives. In moving the crowds about the 
bare, open stage, Guthrie achieved some brilliant 
rhythmic effects, and his contrast of hilarity and 
then silence during the wedding party was highly 
theatrical in the best sense. As for his conception 
of the Shrew, it was consistent and true to itself 


i 


Katherina 
(Barbara Chilcott, standing, center) is toasted in the final 
moments of The Taming of the Shrew. William Needles 
(standing, center) is Petruchio 


“I am ashamed that women are so simple. 


throughout, whether one agrees with it or not 
The genius of Shakespeare permits a variety of 
interpretations, so long as they are good of their 
kind and achieve what they set out to do 

Such, unfortunately, was not the case with the 
festival’s Measure for Measure, a slow-paced and 
loose production directed by Cecil Clarke and 
starring James Mason as Angelo. This play 
lacked the unity and meaning it had at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, England, where it was so brilliantly 
staged by Peter Brook and acted by John Gielgud 
in 1950. As directed by Clarke, Mason’s Angelo 
had none of the psychological depth of Shakes- 
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peare’s character, and the two important scenes 
with Isabella, so subtle and finely balanced in the 
writing, were about as subtle as a class B gangster 
movie, showing a lack of taste and understanding. 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s platform stage, with its 
pillars, inner and upper stages, doors and trap 
doors, can mercilessly spotlight the flaws in a 
poor production as well as provide exciting oppor- 
tunities for a good one, and such was the case 
here; the pageantry was empty, the groupings 
were static, and many of the actors failed to make 
their lines meaningful to the audience. Outstand- 
ing in all this were a few good performances: 
Frances Hyland’s silver-throated, sternly right- 
eous Isabella; Douglas Campbell’s swaggering, 
good-natured Pompey; and Douglas Rain’s way- 
ward Claudio, who is so fearful of death that he 
would sacrifice his sister’s virtue to live. The 
production itself is a warning that if the festival 
is to survive, Dr. Guthrie or another of the few 
directors of his stature in the English-speaking 
classical theatre must be the interpreting artist 

Oedipus Rex was the season’s crowning achieve- 
ment, for Guthrie, James Mason and the rest of 
the cast superbly recreated for us Sophocles’ 
world of elemental passions and destinies shaped 
by supernatural powers. Guthrie employed in- 
cense, ritual and massive, masked figures to con- 
vey the sense and smell of ancient, primeval 
mysteries, belief in dark, violent forces, and Olym- 
pian gods who used human beings as their play 
things. Contributing to the over-all mood of ritual, 
the chorus moved slowly and deliberately in 
ingenious masks, costumes and shapes patterned 
after the ancient Greek statuettes which have 
come down to us through the centuries. Speaking 
and singing in perfect unison the lines of the 
powerful and poetic W. B. Yeats version, it 
swarmed around Oedipus when he described him- 
self as a child of luck or drew back in revulsion 
from his bleeding figure, its movement always 
flowing and beautiful. 

The principals were towering and heroic figures 
in their high-soled cothurni and huge masks, and 
gave the semblance of hewn statues invested with 
the spark of life. Their masks and costumes re- 
sembled the traditional materials of Greek sculp- 
ture: gold for Oedipus, silver for Jocasta, bronze 
for Creon and marble for Tiresias. Miss Moisei- 
witsch’s artistry in creating the heavy, draped 


robes and expressive masks is an important con- 
tribution to the history of the Greek classics in 
modern times. 


In the central role, Mason was impressive and 
inspired. As conceived by Guthrie, the tremen- 
dous figure, larger than life in appearance and 
gesture, demanded in its vocal requirements not 
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theatre operator must be dressed 


Above: A summer 
formally at openings. Charlotte Harmon greets her cus- 


tomers in the lobby 


Right: A summer theatre operator must have six hands 
Charlotte Harmon tries simultaneously to feed her daugh- 


ter, solve theatre problems by phone and keep her gown 


unsullied 


Below: A summer theatre operator must have all facts 
readily available 
for her list of regular patrons 


Charlotte Harmon searches desperately 
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by Maurice Zolotow 


For nine months of the year, Charlotte and 
Lewis Harmon, a young, friendly, energetic couple 


who love the theatre and who love money, reside™ 


in a Manhattan apartment. They leaeka reasonably 
calm existence—reasonable, that is, onsidering 
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Personal with the actors/t0a)7 You have to be a 
hostess to the customers. You're not just selling 
tickets in a cold business pR@position. Lew and I 
are always formally dressed at our openings on 
Mondays. So are many of our customers. I have 
seven evening gowns. Four Ceil Chapmans, three 
Hattie Carnegie’s. I’m a size 7.” 

Mrs. Harmon is a fragile, black-haired party 
with intense dark eyes, a tortured smile and 
kinetic temperment. She rarely slows down. She 
talks rapidly, thinks rapidly. Her spouse is a 
more deliberate individual who thinks a great 
deal before crystallizing his judgements. 
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“Of course,” she sighed, sipping some iced tea, 
‘by the time Labor Day rolls around I'll probably 
be a size 6 with all the weight I'll lose.” 

The phone jangled 

It was Jeff Barr of the Gus Schirmer office 
which vends packages of plays and musicals to 
the 127 Equity-licensed producers who, from the 
rock-bound shores of Maine to the mortgage- 
bound acres of Bucks County, stage a season of 
living theatre for the amusement of vacationers 
throughout the resort areas of the East 

Barr was offering the Harmons a week of 
Constance Bennett in Sabrina Fair 

“You got any open time?” he wanted to know. 

“We still have two open weeks,” she said 
“How much?” 

Miss Bennett wanted a guarantee of $1,050 for 
the week (the odd $50 was queer, but Mrs. Har- 
mon figured it was to cover suntan lotion and 
mosquito repellent) plus fifty per cent over the 
break-even point. This might come to a neat 
$3,000 or $4,000 a week. In addition, playwright 
Sam Taylor desired $1,000 a week royalty against 
ten per cent of the net 

“ll let you know,” Mrs. Harmon said, hanging 
up 

She sighed again. “At these prices,” she said, 
‘by the time we got through playing Sabrina 
Fair we would probably lose our shirts, or rather 
Lew would lose his shirts and I would lose my 
evening gowns.” 

Harmon pointed out that the stars and their 
agents have fantastic delusions about the break- 
even point of summer theatres. “We have a 526 
seat house,” he said, “and if we do capacity we 
can gross around ten or eleven thousand for the 
week. That’s about half what a Broadway theatre, 
an eight or nine hundred seater, can gross.” 

Mrs. Harmon said they were probably crazy to 
have two open weeks this late in the season “but 
something always comes up at the last minute 
and if you haven't got open time you lose it. 
That’s how we got Van Heflin in The Shrike last 
year. We had an open week. Heflin suddenly 
decided to play a few weeks of summer stock. 
He was our biggest draw. Of course, playing it 
close like this, it makes for a lot of worrying, but 
I figure what the hell, you worry all the time 
anyway with a summer theatre, so what’s a little 
more worrying?” 


Right: A summer theatre operator must provide a local 
Sardi’s. Package producer Windsor Lewis, Barbara Bel 
Geddes (Lewis’ wife and star of his package), Hiram 
Sherman and Howard Morton relax in the local Sardi’s 
(Clinton Manor Inn) near Charlotte Harmon’s theatre 
A summer theatre operator, of course, is not allowed 


to relax 


The demand for stars has been the biggest 
change in the summer picture within Mrs!"Har- 
mon’s experience. Her biggest all-time week was 
when Olivia de Havilland played in Candida. 

“When our customers telephone for tickets,” 
she said, “the first question is: Who's in it? What 
picture was she in? The competition for stars is 
killing. There are about thirty, thirty-five sum- 
mer houses that employ top-drawer stars—but 
only ten or twelve names work summers and 
many of them play only three weeks. Getting 
the stars involves a lot of intrigue. It’s not only 
a problem of paying an insanely high salary—but 
they’ve got to like you. It’s who you know and 
how well they know you and if the Hollywood 
star who worked for you last summer brought 
back a nice report to her friends in Beverly Hills.” 

The life of a summer theatre producer is made 
particularly hectic by the weekly change of bill 
which means new scenery and costumes and 
frantic eleventh hour rehearsals to fuse the visit- 
ing mimes with the resident players, and by the 
fact that the producer and director are intimately 
involved with the star’s personal problems. 

“Right now, for instance,” Mrs. Harmon moaned, 
“besides having to locate the missing books with 
those names of our patrons—we’'ve looked every- 
where, turned our trunks inside out, ransacked 
the box office, fine-tooth combed the basement 


and now we’re making an inventory of every 


prop and hunk of canvas in a barn we rent (it’s 
about two miles from here—we build and paint 
our scenery there and store all the junk) —well, 
besides this, I’ve got to rent a two-bedroom cot- 
tage with a large kitchen on the beach—it must 

(continued on page 94) 
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Above: Jean Giraudouzx’s fantasy The Apollo of Bellac Above: Paul Hartman was the star of a new revue, 
was presented at the Westport Country Playhouse in Walk Tall!, which began a tour of the summer circuit at 
Connecticut in an adaptation by Maurice Valency, who the Lakes Region Playhouse in Gilford, New Hampshire, 
also adapted the playwright’s highly successful Ondine with an eye to Broadway. In this sketch, “Collusion,” he 
and The Madwoman of Chaillot. Gaby Rodyers and appears as a man intent on gett caught in a compro- 
Zachary Scott are the pair shown in this scene, and the mising position as a means of gétting a divorce. Ann 
cast also included Ruth Ford, Paula Laurence and Alex- Buckles is the girl (she’s Mr@/4fartman in private life) 
ander Clark. Joseph Anthony directed this production and Lenny Claret, the photggyiipher. Arnold B. Horwitt 
ind the setting was designed by Marvin Reiss provided some of the sketohag*for the show 


STRAW HAT...BUTJNOT OLD HAT 


The summer season has producei/some mew works and 
new faces, along with the customary Crop ofperennials 
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Above: Margaret Trughan mode her legitimate theatre Above: Bernard Shaw's rarely produced The Shewing Up 
debut in Autumn Crg¢us, whgth began its summer travels of Blanco Posnet shared a double bill in June at the 
in a production by/Roweng’ Stevens at the Pocono Play- Westport Country Playhouse with The Apollo of Bellac 
house, Mountaiphome, Pénnsylvania. Miss Truman and In the scene from the Shaw work presented here, Zachary 
Lucie Lancastgr (second from left) appeared as American Scott (right, foreground), who played the title role, is on 
schoolteachgfs touriyig Europe, and George Voskovec trial for stealing a horse. Other principals were Gaby 
(second from rightpf as an Austrian innkeeper with whom Rodgers (extreme left), who appeared as an unknown 
Miss Truman fell in love. Left to right: Anne Pearson, woman, and Norman MacKaye (center), who had the role 
Miss Lancaster, Miss Truman, Marc Mty, Voskovec and of Sheriff Kemp in this production of the one-act play 
Hoface Cooper 
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Above: A British farce, The White Sheep of the Family 
by L. du Garde Peach and lan Hays, brought Edward 
Everett Horton to the Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, where the play received its first American 
performances. It deals with a family of criminals who 
are distressed to learn that the son is about to desert his 
calling. Here the law (Shepperd Strudwick) reaches out 
for Horton, Katharine Barrett and Audrey Ridgqwell 
At left: William Swan and Betty Bunce 


Below: Rita Gam returned to the stage in Court Olympus, 
a new play by Richard Reardon which began its circuit 
travels with an engagement at the Westport Country 
Playhouse. In it Miss Gam appeared as a neurotic stage 
star who cannot get a job in films, in which her husband 
is an established personality. Steven Hill, who played the 
husband, is pictured with Miss Gam. John C. Wilson 
directed the work, in which other principals were Jose- 
phine Brown, Lee Grant and Nicholas Joy 
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Above: Happy Birthday, the Anita Loos play which ran 
563 performances on Broadway beginning in October, 1946, 
was one of the established successes which made the 
rounds of the summer circuit. Imogene Coca played the 
role of the girl who has herself a time in a bar in this 
revival at the Westport Country Playhouse. William 
Prince and Eileen Letchworth are seated at left, Pat 
Welch is at center, Miss Coca is the girl on the bar and 


the others at right are Hart Sprager and Pat Carlisle 


Above: Miss Private Eye, which had its premiére June 
28 at the Somerset (Massachusetts) Playhouse as the first 
stop on a projected tour of the summer circuit, is a 
comedy-mystery written for ZaSu Pitts (right) by George 
Batson, author of her 1944 play Ramshackle Inn. Set in 
a New York antique shop, the new play presented Miss 
Pitts as a Middle Western spinster who is writing a book 


about a female pioneer. The plot also concerns murder 


and the antics of an insurance detective 
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Above: Franz Spencer’s The Happy Ant-Hill, a political 
fantasy about the inhabitants of a European capital in 
1939, and then under the Nazis in 1940 and the Commu- 
nists in 1945, had its premiére at the White Barn Theatre, 
Westport, Connecticut. At a farewell party, gypsy philos- 
opher Frank Silvera (center) is interrupted by Communist 
investigators John Dorman and Ben Hammer (left). The 
others looking on are, from left: Gene Picciano, Isobel 
Robins, Vilma Kurer, Maurice Gosfield, Maurice Manson, 
Helen Waren, Al Henderson and Herbert Patterson 


Below: P. G. Wodehouse’s romantic comedy Candle Light, 
which is typical summer fare, brought Eva Gabor back 
to straw hat audiences. In this scene from the production 
at the Westport Country Playhouse are John Baragrey 
and Miss Gabor. Richard Kiley and Paula Laurence also 
appeared in the work, which was directed by Charles 
Bowden. The plot revolves around the comic situation of 
a butler (Baragrey) and a maid (Miss Gabor) imper- 


sonating their respective royal masters with attendant 
complications 
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Above: The fame of a well-known pianist was the in- 
spiration for this episode, “Liberache,” from the new 
revue Count Us In, which was produced by the Highlight 
Players, Dobbs Ferry, New York, at the Hampton Star 
Playhouse in Westhampton Beach, Long Island. Pictured, 
left to right, are Patricia Sinnott, Paul Dorian Cabot and 
Jeri Archer. The last two headed the cast for the show, 
for which the music, lyrics and book were all supplied 
by Josh Baldwin, young pianist-composer 


Above: Flotow’s most famous opera, the familiar Martha, 
was presented early in July as one of the major works 
on the summer schedule of the Arundel Opera Theatre 
in Kennebunkport, Maine. Martha was first presented in 
Vienna in 1847. This theatre produces opera, operetta and 
musical comedy in English during the straw hat season 
Other works on the 1954 schedule at Arundel were La 
Traviata, La Bohéme, The Pirates of Penzance, Blossom 
Time and Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing 


Above: The revival of Royall Tyler's The Contrast was 


just that—in this roundup of predominately new works 


This first American comedy, originally produced in 1787 
was presented in July by the Hyde Park Playhouse in 
New York with this cast (left to right): Constance Davis 
George Grizzard, Barbara Stanton, Richard B. Shull 
Virgilia Chew, Michael Lewis, Meredith Dallas (in the 
leading role of Colonel Manly), Gerry Jedd and James 


Maloney. The production was directed by Ray Boyle 
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DRAW YOUR OWN 


l wish that someone else were writing this pref- 
atory note on Tea and Sympathy. I enjoy writing 
plays. I do not enjoy writing essays and notes 
about my plays 

Before Tea and Sympathy opened a year ago, 
William Fields, press representative of the Play- 
wrights’ Company, told me that I would have to 
write my “Sunday piece.” I finally managed to 


beg off from writing about myself and the play, 


but only by promising to write a piece on the 


director of the play, Elia Kazan. As a result my 


two and a half weeks out of town with the play 


ed 


were miserable. I spent hours locked in my hotel 
rooms, working not on the play but on the five 
hundred-word picture of Kazan 

People quite understandably are always fasci- 
nated by the creative process and want to know 
how a play was written. Many writers, also quite 
understandably, like to tell “how they did it.” 
And these writers sit down and start to go over 
old notebooks and first, second and third drafts, 
and try to remember what went on in their minds 
and hearts during those lonely weeks and months 


at the desk. But the more they delve, the more 





The author of *‘Tea and Sympathy” 
offers some clues to his hit drama, but 
suggests that the reader must make his 


own interpretation 


Robert Anderson (left), author of Tea and Sympathy, 
with director Elia Kazan in New Haven, Connecticut, 
shortly after the first opening of the play last fall when 
it was en route to Broadway 


CONCLUSIONS 


they realize how impossible it is to put the pieces 
together, to recreate the creative process 

A winter walk down Sixth Avenue with my 
wife and a young friend who said that she was 
living in a theatrical boardinghouse where the 
landlady had the girls down for tea and sympathy 
(The young friend, Ann Sloper, doesn’t remember 
having said this, has no recollection of ever hav- 
ing used or heard the phrase, but I can vividly 
remember the time and the place and the instan- 
A trip 


to my old school, Exeter, in 1947, and a visit to 


taneous impression it made on me.) 


my first-year dormitory, where I had been miser- 
able and which I now found quite transformed, 
with a semiprivate living room for the young boys 
presided over by a charming woman who told me 
that many tears were shed in that room by the 
younger boys . In my reading of Walden, stop- 
ping and marking the passage, “If a man does not 
keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is be- 
cause he hears a different drummer. Let him step 
to the music which he hears, however measured 
or far away.” 

It is out of such fragments, among thousands of 
others, that I try to find the clue to how the play 
got written. But they are, in the end, only clues 
to the nature of the writer. The writer writes out 
of what he is, has felt and experienced. And to 
try to recreate the steps in the conceiving and 
writing of a play would be to tell the story of the 
writer’s life. Why did I mark such a passage, re- 
spond to such a phrase as tea and sympathy? Why 
was I touched by the scene of a kind woman giv- 
ing comfort to lonely young boys? 

As for the meaning of the play, I shy away 
from expounding on that too. During an inter- 
view before the opening, I was being pressed to 
give the theme of the play. I tried politely to 
avoid the question, feeling that each person should 
be allowed to see the play and draw his own 
conclusions. Bill Fields tried to come to my res- 
cue by saying that for him it was a play about 


responsibility, that each of us had to give the other 


BY (dated Aiden 


person more than tea and sympathy. The inter- 
viewer replied that this was not a very popular 
theme, and he had better leave it out of his piece 
or it might keep people away from the play. 
Brooks Atkinson once wrote that people get 
from a play what they bring to it. I have quan- 
tities of mail to prove that this is true about Tea 
and Sympathy. I have been grateful that so many 
people have found their own personal meanings 
in the play. As for me, while I was writing it, 
I kept thinking of it as a love story which I hoped 


would be tender and touching and a little ironic. 
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TEA AND SYMPATHY was produced by the 
Playwrights’ Company, in association with Mary 
K. Frank, at the Ethel Barrymore theatre, New 
York City, on September 30, 1953, with the follow- 
ing cast: 

LAURA REYNOLDS 
Litty SEARS 


Deborah Kerr 
Florida Friebus 
Tom LEE John Kerr 
Davip Harris Richard Midgley 
RALPH Alan Sues 
AL Dick York 
STEVE Arthur Steuer 
Britt REYNOLDS Leif Erickson 
PHIL Richard Franchot 
HERBERT LEE John McGovern 
PAUL Yale Wexler 

Directed by Et1a Kazan 
Setting and lighting by Jo M1IeELZ1NER 
Clothes designed by ANNA HILL JOHNSTONE 
ls 
On May 31, 1954, Joan Fontaine and Anthony 


Perkins replaced Deborah Kerr and John Kerr 
Photographs of both casts are included here 
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SCENES 
Act One 


A dormitory in a boys’ school in New England. Late 
afternoon of a day early in June 


Act Two 

Scene I. Two days later 

Scene Il. Eight-thirty Saturday night 
Act THREE 

The next afternoon 


Copyrighted as an Unpublished Work, 1953, 
by Robert Woodruff Anderson 


Copyright, 1953, by Robert Anderson 
Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc 


CAUTION Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that TEA AND SYMPATHY, being fully 
protected under the copyright laws of the United 
States, the British Empire including the Dominion 
of Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to royalty. All rights including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, 
lecturing, public reading, radio and television broad- 
casting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Particular empha- 
sis is laid on the question of readings, permission 
for which must be obtained in writing from the 
author's representative. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the author’s representative, Audrey 
Wood, MCA Management, Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y 





ACT ONE 


The scene is a small old Colonial house 
which is now being used as a dormitory 
in a boys’ school in New England. 


On the ground floor at stage right we 
see the housemaster’s study. To stage 
left is a hall and stairway which leads 
up to the boys’ rooms. At a half-level 
on stage left is one of the boys’ rooms 


The housemaster’s study is a warm and 
friendly room, rather on the dark side, 
but when the lamps are lighted, there 
are cheerful pools of light. There is a 
fireplace in the back wall, bookcases, 
and upstage right double doors leading 
to another part of the house. Since 
there is no common room for the eight 
boys in this house, there is considerable 
leniency in letting the boys use the 
study whenever the door is left ajar. 


The boys’ bedroom is small, containing 
a bed, a chair and a bureau. It was 
meant to be Spartan, but the present 
occupant has given it a few touches to 
make it a little more homelike: an 
Indian print on the bed, India print 
curtains for the dormer windows. There 
is a phonograph on the ledge of the 
window. The door to the room is pre- 
sumed to lead to the sitting room which 
the roommates share. There is a door 
from the sitting room which leads to 
the stair landing. Thus, to get to the 
bedroom from the stairs, a person must 
go through the sitting room 


As the curtain rises, i’ afternoon 
of a day early in June. .o lamps have 
been lighted yet so the study is in a 
sort of twlight 


Upstairs in his room, TOM LEE is sitting 
on his bed playing the guitar and 
singing softly and casually, the plaintive 
song, “The Joys of Love” . TOM is 
going on eighteen. 


He is young and a little gangling, but 
intense. He is wearing faded khaki 
trousers, a white shirt open at the neck 
and white tennis sneakers. 


Seated in the study listening to the 
singing are LAURA REYNOLDS and LILLY 
SEARS. LAURA is a lovely, sensitive woman 
in her mid to late twenties. Her essence 
is gentleness. She is compassionate and 
tender. She is wearing a cashmere 
sweater and a wool skirt. As she listens 
to ToM’s singing, she is sewing on what 
is obviously a period costume. 


LILLY is in her late thirties, and in con- 
trast to the simple effectiveness of 
LauRA's clothes, she is dressed a little 
too flashily for her surroundings... . It 
would be in good taste on East 57th 
Street, but not in a small New England 
town A smart suit and hat and a 
fur piece. As she listens to Tom singing, 
she plays with the martini glass in her 
hand 


Tom: (Singing) 
The joys of love 
Are but a moment long 
The pains of love 
Endure forever 


(When he has finished, he strums on 
over the same melody very casually, 
and hums to it intermittently.) 


LILLY: (While Tom is singing) Tom Lee? 
LAURA: Yes. 


LILLY: Doesn't he have an afternoon 
class? 

LauRA: No. He’s the only one in the 
house that doesn’t. 


LILLY: (When Tom has finished the 
song) Do you know what he’s thinking 
of? 

LAURA: (Bites off a thread and looks up) 
What do you mean? 


LILLY: What all the boys in this school 
are thinking about. Not only now in the 
spring, but all the time . . . Sex! (She 
wags her head a little wisely, and 
smiles.) 
LAURA 

people 


Lilly, you just like to shock 


LILLY: Four hundred boys from the ages 
of thirteen to nineteen. That's the age, 
Laura. (Restless, getting up) Doesn't it 
give you the willies sometimes, having 
all these boys around? 


Laura: Of course not. I never think of 
it that way 


LILLY: Harry tells me they put saltpeter 
in their food to quiet them down. But 
the way they look at you, I can’t be- 
lieve it 

LAURA: At me? 


LILLY: At any woman worth looking at. 
When I first came here ten years ago, 
I didn’t think I could stand it. Now I 
love it. I love watching them look and 
suffer 

LauRA: Lilly 


LILLy: This is your first spring here, 
Laura. You wait 


LAURA: They're just boys 


LILLy: The authorities say the ages 
from thirteen to nineteen 


LauRA: Lilly, honestly! 


LILLy: You sound as though you were 
in the grave. How old are you? 


LAURA: (Smiling) Over twenty-one 


LILLY: They come here ignorant as al] 
get out about women and then spend 
the next four years exchanging mis- 
information. They're so cute, and so 


damned intense. (She shudders again.) 


LAURA: Most of them seem very casual 
to me 


LiLLy: That’s just an air they put on 
This is the age Romeo should be plaved 


You'd believe him! So intense! These 
kids would die for love, or almost any- 
thing else. Harry says all their themes 
end in death 


LAURA: That’s boys 


LILLY: Failure; death! Dishonor; death! 
Lose their girls; death! It’s gruesome 


LAURA: But rather touching too, don’t 
you-think? 


LILLY: You won't tell your husband the 
way I was talking? 


Laura: Of course not. 


LILLY: Though I don’t know why I 
should care. All the boys talk about me. 
They have me in and out of bed with 
every single master in the school—and 
some married ones, too. 


LauRA: (Kidding her) Maybe I'd better 
listen to them. 


LILLY: Oh, never with your husband, of 
course. 


LAURA: Thanks. 


LILLY: Even before he met you, Bill 
never gave me a second glance. He was 
all the time organizing teams, planning 
Mountain Club outings. 


LAURA: Bill’s good at that sort of thing; 
he likes it. 


titty: And you? (Laura looks up at 
LILLY and smiles) Not a very co-opera- 
tive witness, are you? I know, mind my 
own business. But watch out he doesn’t 
drag his usual quota of boys to the 
lodge in Maine this summer. 


LAURA: I’ve got my own plans for him 
(She picks up some vacation folders.) 


LILLY: Oh really? What? 


LauRA: “Come to Canada” 
to get him off on a trip alone 


. I want 


LILLY: I don’t blame you 


LAURA: (Reflecting) Of course I'd really 
like to go back to Italy. We had a 
good time there last summer. It was 
wonderful then. You should have seen 
Bill 


titty: Look, honey, you married Bill 
last year on his sabbatical leave, and 
abroad to boot. Teachers on sabbatical 
leave abroad are like men in uniform 
during the war. They never look so 
good again 

LAURA: Bill looks all right to me 


LILLY: Did Bill ever tell you about the 
party we gave him before his sabbatical? 


LauRA: Yes. I have a souvenir from it 
(She is wearing a rather large Wool- 
worth’s diamond ring on a gold chain 
around her neck She now pulls it 


out from her sweater.) 

LILLY: I never thought he'd use that 
Five-and-Dime engagement ring we 
gave him that night. Even though we 
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gave him an awful ribbing, we all ex- 
pected him to come back a bachelor. 


LAURA: You make it sound as though 
you kidded him into marrying. 


LILLY: Oh, no, honey, it wasn’t that. 


LAURA: (With meaning) No, it wasn’t. 
(LAURA laughs at LILLY.) 


LILLY: Well, I’ve got to go. You know, 
Bill could have married any number of 
the right kind of girls around here. But 
I knew it would take more that the 
right kind of girl to get Bill to marry. 
It would take something special. And 
you're something special. 


LAURA: How should I take that? 


LILLY: As a compliment. Thanks for the 
drink. Don’t tell Harry I had one when 
you see him at dinner. 


LAURA: We won't be over to the hall. 
I've laid in a sort of feast for tonight 


LILLy: Celebrating something? 
LAURA: No, just an impulse. 
LILLY: Well, don’t tell Harry anyway 


LauRA: You'd better stop talking the 
way you've been talking, or I won't 
have to tell him. 


LILLY: Now, look, honey, don’t you start 
going puritan on me. You're the only 
one in this school I can shoot my mouth 
off to, so don’t change, baby. Don't 
change 


LAURA: I won't 


LILLY: Some day I’m going to wheedle 
out of you all the juicy stories you 
must have from when you were in the 
theatre 


LauRA: Lilly, you would make the most 
hardened chorus girl blush 


titty: (Pleased) Really? 
LAURA: Really 


LILLY: That’s the sweetest thing you've 
said to me in days. Good-bye. (She 
goes out the door, and a moment later 


we hear the outside door close.) 


LAURA: (Sits for a moment, listening to 
tom's rather plaintive whistling. She 
rises and looks at the Canada vacation 
literature on the desk, and then, looking 
at her watch, goes to the door, opens it, 
and calls up the stairway) Tom Oh, 


Tom 


(The moment Tom hears his name, he 
jumps from the bed, and goes through 
the sitting room, and appears on the 


stairs.) 
rom: Yes? 


LAURA: (She is very friendly with him 


comradely) If it won't spoil your sup- 


per, come on down for a cup of tea 


(tom goes back into his room and 


brushes his hair, then he comes on 
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down the stairs, and enters the study 
He enters this room as though it were 
something rare and special. This is 
where LAURA lives.) 


LAURA: (Has gone out to the other part 
of the house. Comes to doorway for a 
moment pouring cream from bottle to 
pitcher) I’ve just about finished your 
costume for the play, and we can have 
a fitting 


Tom: Sure. That'd be great 
want the door open or shut? 


Do you 


LAURA: (Goes off again) It doesn’t make 
any difference. (Tom shuts the door. He 
is deeply in love with this woman, 
though he knows nothing can come of 
it. It is a sort of delayed puppy love. It 
is very touching and very intense. They 
are easy with each other, casual, though 
he is always trying in thinly veiled 
ways to tell her he loves her. LAURA 
enters with tea tray and sees him clos- 
ing the door. She puts tray on table) 
Perhaps you’d better leave it ajar, so 
that if some of the other boys get out 
of class early, they can come in too 


Tom: (Is disappointed) Oh, sure 


LAURA: (Goes off for the plate of cookies, 
but pauses long enough to watch Tom 
open the door the merest crack. She is 
amused. In a moment, she re-enters 


with a plate of cookies) Help yourself 


TOM: Thanks. (He takes a cookie, and 


then sits on the floor, near her chair.) 


LAURA: Are the boys warm enough in 
the rooms? They shut down the heat so 
early this spring, I guess they didn’t 


expect this little chill 


TOM: We're fine. But this is nice. (He 
ndicates low fire in fireplace.) 

LAURA: (Goes back to her sewing) I 
heard you singing 

ToM: I’m sorry if it bothered you 
LAURA: It was very nice 

Tom: If it ever bothers you, just bang 
on the radiator. 


LAURA: What was the name of the song? 
It's lovely 


Tom: It’s an old French song “The 
Joys of Love” (He speaks the lyric) 
The joys of love 

Are but a moment long, 

The pain of love 


Endures forever 


LAURA: And is that true? (Tom shrugs 
his shoulders) You sang as though you 
knew all about the pains of love 


tom: And you don't think I do? 


LAURA: Well 
Tom: You're right 
LAURA: Only the joys 


tom: Neither, really 


(Teapot whistles off stage.) 


LAURA: Then you're a fake. Listening to 
you, one would think you knew every- 
thing there was to know. (Rises and 
goes to next room for tea) Anyway, I 
don't believe it. A boy like you 


ToM: It’s true 


LAURA: (Off stage) Aren’t you bringing 
someone to the dance after the play 
Saturday? 

Tom: Yes 

LAURA: Well, there 


tom: You 


LAURA: (Reappears in doorway with 
teapot) Me? 


Tom: Yes, you're going to be a hostess, 
aren't you? 


LAURA: Yes, of course, but 


Tom: As a member of the committee, 
I'm taking you. All the committee drew 
lots 

LauRA: And you lost 


TOM: I won 


LAURA: (A little embarrassed by this) 
Oh. My husband could have taken me 


(She sits down again in her chair.) 


TOM: He's not going to be in town. Don’t 
you remember, Mountain Climbing Club 
has its final outing this week-end 


LAURA: Oh, yes, of course. I'd forgotten 


Tom: He’s out a lot on that kind of 
thing, isn’t he? (LAURA ignores his 
probing) I hope you're not sorry that 


I'm to be your escort 
LAURA: Why, I'll be honored 
rom: I'm supposed to find out tactfully 


and without your knowing it what color 
dress you'll be wearing 


LAURA: Why? 


TOM: The committee will send you a 
corsage 


LAURA: Oh, how nice. Well, I don’t have 
much to choose from, I guess my yellow 
rom: The boy who's in charge of get- 
ting the flowers thinks a corsage should 
be something like a funeral decoration 


So I'm taking personal charge of getting 
yours 


LAURA: Thank you 


Tom: You must have gotten lots of 
flowers when you were acting in the 
theater 


LAURA: Oh, new and then 


spectacular 


Nothing 


rom: I can’t understand how a person 
would give up the theater to come and 
live in a school I'm sorry. I mean, 
I'm glad you did, but, well 


LAURA: If you knew the statistics on 


unemployed actors, you might under- 





stand. Anyway, I was never any great 
shakes at it 


tom: I can’t believe that 
LauRA: Then take my word for it 


tom: (After a moment, looking into the 
fire, pretending to be casual, but actu- 
ally touching on his love for Laura) Did 


you ever do any of Shaw’s plays? 
LAURA: Yes 


rom: We got an assignment to read any 
Shaw play we wanted.I picked Candida 


LAURA: Because it was the shortest? 


TOM (Laughs) No because it 
sounded like the one I'd like the best, 
one I could understand. Did you ever 
play Candida? 


LAURA: In stock—a very small stock 
company, way up in Northern Vermont 


tom: Do you think she did right to send 
Marchbanks away? 


LauRA: Well, Shaw made it seem right 
Don't you think? 


rom: (Really talking about himself) 
That Marchbanks sure sounded off a 
lot. I could never sound off like that, 
even if I loved a woman the way he 
did. She could have made him seem 
awfully small if she’d wanted to 


LAURA: Well, I guess she wasn’t that 
kind of woman. Now stand up. Let’s 
see if this fits. (She rises with dress in 


her hand.) 


tom: (Gets up) My Dad's going to hit 
the roof when he hears I’m playing 
another girl 


LAURA: I think you're a good sport not 
to mind. Besides, it’s a good part. Lady 
Teazle in The School For Scandal 


Tom: (Puts on top of dress) It all 
started when I did Lady Macbeth last 
year. You weren't here yet for that 
Lucky you 


LAURA: I hear it was very good 


tom: You should have read a letter I 
got from my father. They printed a 
picture of me in the Alumni Bulletin, 
in costume. He was plenty peeved 
about it 


LAURA: He shouldn't have been 


tom: He wrote me saying he might be 
up here today on Alumni Fund busi- 
ness. If he comes over here, and you see 
him, don’t tell him about this 


LAURA: I won't What about your 
mother? Did she come up for the play? 


(She helps him button the dress.) 


Tom: I don’t see my mother. Didn’t you 
know? (He starts to roll up pants legs.) 


LAURA: Why no. I didn't 
tom: She and my father are divorced 
LAURA: I'm sorry 


Tom: You needn't be. They aren't. I was 
supposed to hold them together. That 
was how I happened to come into the 


LAURA: Of course I'd really like to go back to Italy. We had a good time 


there last summer. It was wonderful then. 


You should have seen Bill. 


(Deborah Kerr, Florida Friebus) 


world. I didn’t work. That's a terrible 
thing, you know, to make a flop of the 
first job you've got in life 


LAURA: Don’t you ever see her? 


Tom: Not since I was five. I was with 
her till five, and then my father took 
me away. All I remember about my 
mother is that she was always telling 
me to go outside and bounce a ball 


LAURA: (Handing him skirt of the dress) 
You must have done something before 
Lady Macbeth. When did you play that 
character named Grace? 


Tom: (Stiffens) I never played anyone 
called Grace 


LAURA: But I hear the boys sometimes 
calling you Grace. I thought (She 
notices that he’s uncomfortable) I’m 
sorry. Have I said something terrible? 


tom: No 
LAURA: But I have. I’m sorry 


Tom: It’s all right. But it’s a long story 
Last year over at the movies, they did 
a revival of Grace Moore in One Night 
of Love. I'd seen the revival before the 
picture came. And I guess I oversold it, 
or something. But she was wonderful! 
Anyway, some of the guys started 
calling me Grace. It was my own fault, 
I guess. 
LauRA: Nicknames can be terrible. I 
remember at one time I was called 
“Beany.” I can’t remember why, now, 
but I remember it made me mad. (She 
adjusts the dress a little) Hold still a 
moment. We'll have to let this out 
around here. (She indicates the bosom) 
What size dv you want to be? 


tom: (He is embarrassed, but rather 
nicely, not obviously and farcically. In 
his embarrassment he looks at LauRA’s 
bosom, then quickly away) I don't 
know. Whatever you think 


(She indicates he is to stand on 
a small wooden footstool) I should think 
you would have invited some girl up to 
see you act, and then take her to the 
dance 


LAURA 


Tom: (Gets on stool) There’s nobody I 
could ask 


LAURA: (Working on hem of dress) 


What do you mean? 
Tom: I don’t know any girls, really 
LAURA: Oh, certainly back home 


tom: Last ten years I haven't been 
home, I mean really home. Summers my 
father packs me off to camps, and the 
rest of the time I’ve been at boarding 
schools 

LauRA: What about Christmas vacation, 
and Easter? 


tom: My father gets a raft of tickets to 
plays and concerts, and sends me and 


my aunt 





TOM: It all started when I did Lady Macbeth last year. 


You weren’t here yet for that. Lucky you. 
(John Kerr, Deborah Kerr) 


LAURA: I see 


rom: So I mean it when I say I don’t 
know any girls 


LAURA: Your roommate, Al, knows a lot 
of girls. Why not ask him to fix you up 
with a blind date? 


rom: I don’t know I can’t even 
dance. I’m telling you this so you won’t 
expect anything of me Saturday night 


LAURA: We'll sit out and talk 
rom: Okay 


LauRA: Or I could teach you how to 
dance. It’s quite simple 


Tom: (Flustered) You? 
LAURA: Why not? 


TOM: I mean, isn’t a person supposed 
to go to some sort of dancing class 
or something? (He gets down from 
footstool.) 


LauRA: Not necessarily. Look, I'll show 
you how simple it is. (She assumes the 
dancing position) Hold your left hand 
out this way, and put your right hand 
around my—(She stops, as she sees him 
looking at her) Oh, now you’re kidding 
me. A boy your age and you don’t know 
how to dance 


TOM: I’m not kidding you 


LAURA: Well, then, come on. I had 
to teach my husband. Put your arm 
around me. (She raises her arms.) 


Tom: (Looks at her a moment, afraid to 
touch this woman he loves. Then to 
pass it off) We better put it off. We'd 
look kind of silly, both of us in skirts 


LAURA: All right. Take it off, then. No, 
wait a minute. Just let me stand off and 
take a_ look (She walks around 
him) You’re going to make a very 


lovely girl 
ToM: Thank you, ma’am 


(He kids a curtsy, like a girl, and 
starts out of his costume. MR. HARRIS, 
a good-looking young master, comes 
in the hallway and starts up to Tom’s 
room. On the landing, he knocks on 


Tom's door.) 
LAURA: I wonder who that is? 


Tom: All the other fellows have late 


afternoon classes 


LAURA: (Opens the door wider, and 
looks up the stairs) Yes? Oh, David 


HARRIS 
stairs) Oh, hello, Laura 


(Turns and looks down the 


LAURA: I just was wondering who was 


coming in 


(ToM proceeds to get out of the 


costume.) 
HARRIS: I want to see Tom Lee 


LAURA: He's down here. I'm making his 


costume for the play 


HARRIS: I wonder if I could see him for 


a moment? 


LAURA: Why yes, of course. Tom, M1 
Harris would like to see you. Do you 
want to use our study, David? I can go 


into the living room 


HARRIS: No, thanks. I'l! wait for him in 
his room. Will you ask him to come up? 


(He opens the door and qoes in.) 


LAURA; (Is pu od at his intensity, the 
urgency in his voice. Comes back in the 
study) Tom, Mr. Harris would like to 


see you in your room. He's gone along 


TOM: That's funny 


LAURA: Wait a minute take this up 
with you, try it on in front of your 
mirro! see if you can move in it 

(She hands him skirt of costume) 
When Mr. Harris is through, bring the 
costume back 


TOM: (Anxious over what HARRIS wants 
to see him about) Yeah, sure. (He starts 
out, then stops and picks up a cookie 


He lool at her lovingly) Thanks for 


tea 
LAURA: You're welcome 


(TOM goes to the door as LAURA turns 
to the desk. He stands in the door a 
moment and looks at her back, then 
he turns and shuts the door and heads 
upstairs. HARRIS has come into TOM’s 
bedroom, and is standing there nerv- 


ously clenching and unclenching his 


hands.) 


trom: (Off stage, presumably in the 


study he shares with his roommate) 


Mr. Harris? 


(LAURA wanders off into the other 
part of the house after looking for a 
moment at the Canada vacation mate- 
rial on the desk.) 


HARRIS: I’m in here 


Tom: (Comes in a little hesitantly) Oh 
Hello, sir 


(HARRIS closes the door to the bed- 
room. TOM regards this action with 


some nervousness.) 
HARRIS: Well? 
TOM: (Has dumped some clothes from 


a chair to his bed. Offers chair to HARRIS) 


Sir? 
HARRIS: What did you tell the Dean? 


trom: What do you mean, Mr. Harris? 


HARRIS: What did you tell the Dean? 





tom: When? What are you talking 
about, sir? 


HARRIS: Didn't the Dean call you in” 
tom: No. Why should he? 


HARRIS: He didn’t call you in and ask 


you about last Saturday afternoon? 


tom: Why should he? I didn’t do any- 
thing wrong 


HARRIS: About being with me? 
tom: I’m allowed to leave town for the 
day in the company of a master 


HARRIS:: I don’t believe you. You must 


have said something 
tom: About what? 


HARRIS: About you and me going down 
to the dunes and swimming 


tom: Why should I tell him about that? 


HARRIS: (Threatening) Why didn’t you 


keep your mouth shut? 


tom: About what? What, for God's 
sake? 


HARRIS: I never touched you, did I? 
rom: What do you mean, touch me? 


HARRIS: Did you say to the Dean I 
touched you? 


rom: (Turning away from Harris) I 
don't know what you're talking about 


HARRIS: Here’s what I'm talking about 
The Dean's had me on the carpet all 
afternoon. I probably won't be reap- 
pointed next year and all because 
I took you swimming down off the 


dunes on Saturday 

rom: Why should he have you on the 
carpet for that? 

HARRIS: You can’t imagine, I suppose 


tom: What did you do wrong? 


Harris: Nothing! Nothing, unless you 


made it seem like something wrong, 
Did you? 


tom: I told you I didn’t see the Dean 


HARRIS: You will 
Bunch of gossiping old busy-bodies! 


He'll call for you 


Well (He starts for the door, stops, 


turns around and softens. He comes 
back to the puzzled tom) I'm sorry 
It probably wasn’t your fault. It was my 
fault. I should have been more 
discreet Good-bye. Good luck with 


your music 


(tom hasn't understood. He doesn't 
know what to say. He makes a help- 
less gesture with his hands. HARRIS 
goes into the other room on his way 
out. Three boys, about seventeen, 
come in from the downstairs hall door 
and start up the stairs. They're carry- 
ing books. All are wearing sport 
jackets, khaki or 


white or saddle rubber-soled shoes.) 


flannel trousers, 


1 


AL: I don’t believe a word of it 


RALPH: (He is large and a loud-mouthed 
bully) I'm telling you the guys saw 
them down at the dunes. 


AL: (He is Tom’s roommate, an athlete) 
So what? 


RALPH: They were bare-assed. 


AL: Shut up, will you? You want Mrs 
Reynolds to hear you? 


RALPH: Okay. You watch and see 
Harris’ll get bounced, and I'm gonna 
lock my room at night as long as Tom 
is living in this house. 


AL: Oh, dry up! 


RALPH: Jeeze, you’re his roommate and 
you're not worried. 


HARRIS: (Comes out the door and starts 
down the stairs) Hello. (He goes down 
stairs and out.) 


AL: Sir 


RALPH: Do you believe me now? You 


aren't safe. Believe me 


STEVE: (He is small, RALPH’s appreciative 
audience. He comes in the front door) 
Hey, Al, can I come in watch Mrs. 
Morrison nurse her kid? 


RALPH: You're the loudest-mouthed 
bastard I ever heard. You want to give 
it away 


STEVE: It’s time. How about it, Al? 
AL: (Grudgingly) Come on. 


(Tom hears them coming, and moves 
to bolt his door, but steve and RALPH 
break in before he gets to the door. 
He watches them from the doorway 
STEVE rushes to bed and throws him- 
self across it, looking out window next 
to bed. RALPH settles down next to 
him.) 


AL: (To Tom as he comes in) Hi. These 
horny bastards 


sTeEvE: Al, bring the glasses 
(AL goes into sitting room.) 


RALPH: Some day she’s going to wean 
that little bastard and spoil all our fun. 


STEVE: Imagine sitting in a window . 


tom: (Has been watching this with 
growing annoyance) Will you guys get 
out of here? 


RALPH: (Notices Tom for the first time) 
What's the matter with you, Grace? 
tom: This is my damned room 


RALPH: Gracie’s getting private all of a 
sudden 


Tom: I don't want a lot of Peeping Toms 
lying on my bed watching a a 


sTEVE: You want it all for yourself, 
don’t you? 


RALPH: Or aren't you interested in 


women? 


AL: (Comes back in with field glasses) 
Shut up! (Looks out window, then re- 
alizes Tom is watching him 
rassed) These horny bastards 


Embar- 


STEVE: (Looking) Geeze! 


RALPH: (A bully, riding down on Tom) 
I thought you were going to play ball 
with us Saturday 


Tom: I didn’t feel like it 


RALPH 


huh? 


What did you feel like doing, 


AL: Will you shut up? 


STEVE: Hey, lookit. (Grabs glasses from 
AL. AL leaves room.) 


Tom: (Climbing over STEVE and RALPH 
and trying to pull the shade) I told you 
to get out. I told you last time... 


RALPH: (Grabbing hold of tom, and 


holding him down) Be still, boy, or 
she’ll see, and you'll spoil everything. 


Tom: Horny bastard. Get out of here 


RALPH: Who are you calling a horny 
bastard? (He grabs hold of Tom more 
forcefully, and slaps him a couple of 
times across the face, not trying to hurt 
him, but just to humiliate him. sTEvE 
gets in a few pokes and in a moment, 
it’s not in fun, but verging on the seri- 
ous) You don’t mean that now, boy, do 
you Do you Grace? (He slaps him 
again.) 


AL: (Hearing the scuffle, comes in and 
hauls RALPH and sTEVE off Tom) Come 
on, come on, break it up. Clear out 
(He has them both standing up now, 
Tom still on the bed.) 


RALPH: I just don’t like that son of a 
bitch calling me a horny bastard. May- 
be if it was Dr. Morrison instead of 
Mrs. Morrison, he’d be more interested 
Hey, wouldn’t you, Grace? (He tries to 
stick his face in front of Tom, but aL 
holds him back.) 


AL: Come on, lay off the guy, will you? 
Go on. Get ready for supper. 


(He herds them out during this. When 
they have left the room, Tom gets up 
and goes to bureau and gets a hand- 
kerchief. He has a bloody nose. He 
lies down on the bed, his head tilted 
back to stop the blood.) 


AL: (In doorway) You all right? 
tom: Yeah 


(RALPH and STEVE go up the stairway 
singing in raucous voices, “One Night 
of Love.” The downstairs outside 
door opens, and BILL REYNOLDS enters 
the hall with a student, PHIL. BILL is 
LauRA’s husband. He is large and 
strong with a tendency to be gruff 
He’s wearing gray flannel trousers, a 
tweed jacket, a blue button-down 
shirt. He is around forty.) 
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BILL: Okay, boy, we'll look forward to— 
(He notices RALPH still singing. He goes 
to bend in the stairs and calls) Hey, 


Ralph Ralph! 


RALPH: (Stops singing up out of sight) 


You calling me, Mr. Reynolds, sir? 


BILL: Yeah. Keep it down to a shout, 
will you? 


RALPH: Oh, yes, sir. Sorry, I didn’t know 
I was disturbing you, Mr. Reynolds. 


BILL: (Comes back and talks with PHIL 
at the bend in the stairway) Phil, you 
come on up to the lodge around . 
Let’s see... We'll open the lodge 
around July first, so plan to come up 
say, July third, and stay for two weeks. 
Okay? 

PHIL: That'll be swell, sir. 


BILL: Frank Hoctor’s coming then. You 
get along with Frank, don’t you? He’s 
a regular guy. 


PHIL: Oh, sure. 


BILL: The float’s all gone to pieces. We 
can make that your project to fix it up. 
Okay? 


PHIL: Thanks a lot, Mr. Reynolds. (He 
goes on up the stairs.) 


BILL: See you. (He comes in and crosses 
to phone and starts to call.) 


LAURA: (Off stage) Tom? 


(BILL looks around in the direction of 
the voice, but says nothing.) 


LauRA: (Comes on) Oh, Bill. Tom was 
down trying on his costume. I thought 
You're early. 


BILL: Yes. I want to catch the Dean 
before he leaves his office. (LAURA goes 
up to him to be kissed, but he’s too in- 
tent on the phone, and she compromises 
by kissing his cheek) Hello, this is Mr. 
Reynolds. Is the Dean still in his office? 


LAURA: What’s the matter, Bill? 


BILL: Nothing very pretty. Oh? How 
long ago? All right. Thanks. I'll give 
him a couple of minutes, then I'll call 
his home. (Hangs up) Well, they finally 
caught up with Harris. (He goes into 
the next room to take off his jacket.) 


LAURA: What do you mean, “caught up” 
with him? 


BILL: (Off stage) You're going to hear 
it anyhow so last Saturday 
they caught him down in the dunes, 
naked 


LAURA: (Crosses to close door to hall) 


What’s wrong with that? 


BILL: (Enters and crosses to fireplace 
and starts to go through letters propped 
there. He has taken off his jacket) He 
wasn’t alone 


LAURA: Oh 
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BILL: He was lying there naked in the 
dunes, and one of the students was 
lying there naked too. Just to talk about 
it is disgusting 


LAURA: I see 


BILL: I guess you'll admit that’s some- 
thing 


LAURA: I can’t see that it’s necessarily 
conclusive 


BILL: With a man like Harris, it’s con- 
clusive enough. (Then casually) The 
student with him was— 


LAURA: (Interrupting) I’m not sure I 
care to know 


BILL: I’m afraid you're going to have to 
know sooner or later, Laura. It was 
Tom Lee. 


(tom rises from bed, grabs a towel 
and goes out up the stairs. LAURA just 
looks at BILL and frowns.) 


BILL: Some of the boys down on the 
Varsity Club outing came on them .. . 
or at least saw them... And Fin 
Hadley saw them too, and he appar- 
ently used his brains for once and spoke 
to the Dean. 


LAURA: And? 


BILL: He’s had Harris on the carpet this 
afternoon. I guess he’ll be fired. I cer- 


tainly hope so. Maybe Tom too, I don’t 
know. 


LAURA: They put two and two together? 
BILL: Yes, Laura. 


LAURA: I suppose this is all over school 
by now. 


BILL: I’m afraid so 
LAURA: And most of the boys know. 
BILL: Yes. 


LAURA: So what’s going to happen to 
Tom? 


BILL: (Takes pipe from mantel piece 
and cleans it) I know you won't like 
this, Laura, but I think he should be 
kicked out. I think you've got to let 
people know the school doesn’t stand 
for even a hint of this sort of thing. He 
should be booted. 


LAURA: For what? 


BILL: Look, a boy’s caught coming out 
of Ellie Martin’s rooms across the river. 
That’s enough evidence. Nobody asks 
particulars. They don’t go to Ellie’s 
rooms to play Canasta. It’s the same 
here. 

LAURA: (Hardly daring to suggest it) 
But, Bill . you don’t think .. . I 
mean, you don’t think Tom is .. . (She 
stops. BILL looks at her a moment, his 
answer is in his silence) Oh, Bill! 


BILL: And I’m ashamed and sorry as 
hell for his father. Herb Lee was always 


damned good to me...came down 


from college when I was playing foot- 
ball here . helped me get into col- 
lege .. . looked after me when I was 
in college and he was in law school . . . 
And I know he put the boy in my house 
hoping I could do something with him. 
(He dials number.) 


LaurA: And you feel you've failed 


BILL: Yes. (He pauses) With your help, 
I might say. (Busy signal. He hangs up.) 


LAURA: How? 


BILL: Because, Laura, the boy would 
rather sit around here and talk with 
you and listen to music and strum his 
guitar. 

LAURA: Bill, I'm not to blame for every- 
thing. Everything's not my fault. 


BILL: (Disregarding this) What a lousy 
thing for Herb. (He looks at a small 
picture of a team on his desk) That’s 
Herb. He was Graduate Manager of the 
team when I was a sophomore in col- 
lege. He was always the manager of the 
teams, and he really wanted his son to 
be there in the center of the picture. 


LAURA: Why are you calling the Dean? 


BILL: I’m going to find out what’s being 
done. 


LAURA 
before. 


I've never seen you like this 


BILL: This is something that touches me 
very closely. The name of the school, 
it’s reputation, the reputation of all of 
us here. I went here and my father 
before me, and one day I hope our 
children will come here, when we have 
them. And, of course, one day I hope 
to be headmaster 


LAURA: Let's assume that you're right 
about Harris. It’s a terrible thing to 
say on the evidence you've got, but let’s 
assume you're right. Does it necessarily 
follow that Tom 


BILL: Tom was his friend. Everyone 
knew that. 


LAURA: Harris encouraged him in his 
music 


BILL: Come on, Laura. 


LAURA: What if Tom’s roommate, Al, or 
some other great big athlete had been 
out with Harris? 


BILL: He wouldn't have been 


LAURA: I’m saying what if he had been? 
Would you have jumped to the same 
conclusion? 


BILL: It would have been different. 


Tom’s always been an off-horse. And 
now it’s quite obvious why. If he’s 
kicked out, maybe it'll bring him to his 
senses. But he won't change if nothing's 
done about it. (LAURA turns away. BILL 
starts to look over his mail again) Any- 





vay, why are you so concerned over! 


? 


what happens to Tom Lee’ 


LAURA: I've come to know him. You 
‘ imply that I am somewhat respon- 
ible for his present reputation 

pitt: All right. I shouldn't have said 
that. But you watch, now that it’s out 
in the open. Look at the way he walks, 


the way he sometimes stands 


LAURA: Oh, Bill’ 


pitt: All right, so a woman doesn’t no- 
tice these thing jut a man knows a 
queer when he sees one. (He has opened 
a letter. Reads) The bookstore now has 
the book you wanted The Rose 


and The Thorn. What's that? 

LauRA: A book of poems. Do you know, 
Bill, I'll bet he doesn’t even know the 
meaning of the word queer 
BILL: What do you think he is? 


LAURA: I think he’s a nice sensitive kid 
who doesn’t know the meaning of the 


word 


HARRIS: 


BILL: He's eighteen, or almost. I don't 
know 

LAURA: How much did you know at 
eighteen? 

BILL: A lot. (At the desk he now notices 
the Canada literature) What are these? 


LAURA: What? 
BILL: These 
LAURA: Oh, nothing 


BILL: (He throws them in wastebasket, 
then notices her look) Well, they’re ob- 
viously something. (He takes them out 


of wastebasket.) 


LAURA: (The joy of it gone for her) I 
was thinking we might take a motor 


trip up there this summer 


BILI (Dialing phone again) I wish 
you'd said something about it earlier 
I've already invited some of the schol- 
arship boys up tc ‘he lodge. I can't 


disappoint them 


LAURA: Of course not 


. . The Dean’s had me on the carpet all afternoon. I probably 


won't be reappointed next year—and all because I took you swimming 
down off the dunes on Saturday. (Richard Midgley, John Kerr) 


BILL: If you'd said something earlier 


LAURA: It's my fault 


nobody’s fault, it’s just—Hello, 

Reynolds—I was wondering if 
you're going to be in tonight after sup- 
‘ Oh . Supper? 
Well, sure I could talk about it at 
Well, no, I think I'd better 
All right. I'll see 
you at the house then Good-bye 


oh, I see 


Upper 


drop over alone 


(cauRA looks at him, trying to under- 


stand him. BILL comes to her to speak 


softly to her. Seeing him come, she 
holds out her arms to be embraced 
but he just takes her chin in his 
hand.) 


BILL: Look, Laura, when I brought you 
here a year ago, I told you it was a 
tough place for a woman with a heart 
like yours. I told you you'd run acros 
boys, big and little boy ull of prob 
lems, problems which for the moment 
seem gigantic and heartbreaking. And 
you promised me then you wouldn't get 


all taken up with them. Remembe: 
LAURA: Yes 


BILL: When I was a kid 1 wool here 
I had my problems too. The a plac 
up by the golf course where I used to 
go off alone Sunday afternoons and c: 
my eyes out. I used to lie on my bed 
just the way Tom does, listening to 
phonograph records hour after hour 
(LAURA, touched by this, kneels at 
side) But I got over it, Laura. I learned 
how to take it 
This touches her) 


(LAURA looks at } 
when the head 
master’s wife gave you this teapot 
told you what she tells all new master 
wives. You have to be an interest« 
bystander 


LauRA: I know 
BILL: Just as she said, all you're sup- 
posed to do is every once in a while 


give the boys a little tea and sympathy 
Do you remember? 


LAURA Yes, I 
that 


remember. It’s just 


BILL: What? 


LAURA: This age eventeen, eighteen 


it’s so 
BILL: I know 


LAURA: John was this age when I mar- 


ried him 
BILL: Look, Laura 


LAURA: I know. You don't like me to 
talk about John, but 


BILL: It’s not that. It’ 


LAURA: He was just this age, eighteen 
or so, when I married him. We both 
were. And I know now how this age 
can suffer. It’s a heartbreaking time 


no longer a boy not yet a man 


Bill? Bill? 





BILL: (Looks at her awkwardly a mo- 
ment, then starts to move off) I'd better 
clean up if I'm going to get to the 


Dean's for supper. You don’t mind, do 


you? 


LAURA: (Very quietly) I got things in 
for dinner here. But they’ll keep 


BILL: (Awkwardly) I’m 


jut you understand, don’t you? About 


sorry, Laura 


this business? (LauRA shakes her head 
No.” Bitt stands over her, a little put 
out that she has not understood his 
reasoning. He starts to say something 
then Finally he 
notices the Five-and-Dime engagement 
neck He 


You're not going to wear this thing to 


everal times, stops 


ring around her touches it) 


the dining hall, are you‘ 


LAURA: Why not? 


BILL: It was just a gag. It means some- 


thing to you, but to them 


LAURA: (Bearing in, but gently) Does it 


mean anything to you, Bill? 


BILL: Well, it did, but (He 


vith a gesture, unwilling to go into it 


stops 


think 


night you gave it to me. That you ever 


LAURA: I you’re ashamed of the 


let me see you needed help. That night 
in Italy, in some vague way you cried 
out 


piLL: What is the matter with you to- 
day? Me crying out for help. (He heads 
for the A knock on the 


other room 


tudy door is heard.) 
BILL: It’s probably Tom 
(LAURA goes to door.) 


HERB: (This is HERBERT LEE, TOM’s father 
He is a 


h mself a 


middle-sized man, fancying 


man of the world and an 


extrovert. He is dressed as a conserva- 
tive Boston businessman, but with still 
a touch of the collegiate in his attire 


button-down shirt, etc.) Mrs. Reynolds? 


LAURA: Yes? 


BILI (Stopped by the voice, turns) 


Herb! Come in 


Hiya, Bill 


HERB How are 


you, fella? 


(Coming in) 


BILL: (Taking his hand) I'm fine, Herb 


HERB: (Poking his finger into BILL’s 


chest) Great to see you. (Looks around 


to LAURA) Oh, uh 


BILL: I don’t think you've met Laura, 
Herb. This is Laura 


Lee, Tom's father 


Laura this is Herb 


( Hearty and 


put people at their ease) Hello, Laura 


HERB friendly, meant to 


LAURA: I've heard so much about you 


HERB: (After looking at her for a mo- 
ment) I like her, Bill. I like her 
blushes 


very 


ich LAURA and is a little 


GEORGE KARGER 


BILL: Look, Laura, when I brought you here a year ago 
you’d run across boys, big and little boys, full of problems 
the moment seem gigantic and heartbreaking. 

you wouldn't get all taken up with them. 


(Leif Erickson, Joan Fontaine) 


taken aback What 
I'd like to know is how did you manage 
to do it? (Cuffing Bit) Ill bet 
make her life miserable You 


good, Bill 


You look so bad 
(He takes in a notch in his belt.) 


by this. To LAuRA) 


you 


look 


BILI don't yourself 


HERB: No, you're in shape. I never had 


anything to keep in shape, but you 


You should have seen this boy, Laura 


LAURA: I've seen pictures 


Only 


bending the elbow 


HERB exercise I get these day 


LAURA: May I get 


drink? 


HERB: No 


you something? 


thanks. I haven't got much 


time 


BILL: You drive out from Boston, Herb? 


HERB: No 
that’s the 


You know 


same old train 


Bill 


you 


I think 
and I 


here 


train 


used to ride in when we came 


.. I told you 
which for 

And you promised me then 

Remember? 


BILL: Probably i 


HERB: If I don't catch the six-fifty-four, 
I'll have to stay all and I'd 


rather not 


night, 


BILL: We'd be glad to put you up 


You're 


couple of weeks at the reunion 


HERB: No putting me up in a 


That's 
enough. (There is an awk- 


Both 


uh was over at the Dean’s this 


imposing 


ward 


pause men sit down) I 


ifternoon 


BILL: Oh, he called you? 


HERB: Why, no. I 
Alumni Fund 


and Do you know about it? 


was up discussing 


matters with him 


BILL: You mean about Tom? 


HERB: Y« (Looks at LAURA.) 


BILL: Laura knows too. (He reaches for 
to come to him. and he puts his arm 


ound her waist.) 





HERB: Well, after we discussed the Fund, 
he told me about that. Thought I ought 
to hear about it from him. Pretty casual 
about it, I thought 


BILL: Well, that’s Fitz 


HERB: What I want to know is, what was 
a guy like Harris doing at the school? 


BILL: I tried to tell them 


HERB: Was there anyone around like 
that in our day, Bill? 


BILL: No. You're right 


HERB: I tried to find the guy. I wanted 
to punch his face for him. But he’s 
cleared out. Is Tom around? 


LAURA: He's in his room 


HERB: How'd he get mixed up with a 
guy like that? 


BILL: I don’t know, Herb 


HERB: I know. I shouldn't ask you. I 
know. Of course I don’t believe Tom 
was really involved with this fellow. If 
I believed that, I'd well, I don’t 
know what I'd do. You don’t believe it, 
do you, Bill? 


BILL: Why (Looks at LAURA.) 


HERB: (Cutting in) Of course you don’t 
But what's the matter? What’s hap- 
pened, Bill? Why isn’t my boy a regular 
fellow? He’s had every chance to be 
since he was knee-high to a grasshopper 
boys’ camps every summer, boarding 
schools. What do you think, Laura? 


LAURA: I’m afraid I’m not the one to 
ask, Mr. Lee. (She breaks away from 
BILL.) 


HERB: He's always been with men and 
boys. Why doesn’t some of it rub off? 


LAURA 
fellow” 


You see, I feel he’s a “regular 
whatever that is 


HERB: You do? 


LauRA: If it’s sports that matter, he’s an 
excellent tennis player 


HeRB: But Laura, he doesn’t even play 
tennis like a regular fellow. No hard 
drives and cannon-ball serves. He’s a 
cut artist. He can put more damn twists 
on that ball 


LauRA: He wins. He’s the school cham- 
pion. And isn’t he the champion of 
your club back home? 


(Tom comes down the stairs and enters 
his bedroom with the costume skirt 


and towel.) 


HERB: I’m glad you mentioned that 

because that’s just what I mean. Do you 
know, Laura, his winning that cham- 
pionship brought me one of my greatest 
humiliations? I hadn't been able to 
watch the match. I was supposed to be 
in from a round of golf in time, but we 
got held up on every hole And 
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when I got back to the locker room, I 
heard a couple of men talking about 
Tom's match in the next locker section 
And what they said, cut me to the 
quick, Laura. One of them said, “It’s a 
damn shame Tom Lee won the match 
He’s a good player, all right, but John 
Batty is sucha regular guy.” John Batty 
was his opponent. Now what pleasure 
was there for me in that? 


BILL: I know what you mean 


HERB: I want to be proud of him. My 
God, that’s why I had him in the first 
place. That’s why I took him from his 
mother when we split up, but . . . Look, 
this is a terrible thing to say, but you 
know the scholarships the University 
Club sponsors for needy kids 


BILL: Sure 


HERB: Well, I contribute pretty heavily 
to it, and I happened to latch on to one 
of the kids we help—an orphan. I sort 
of talk to him like a father, go up to 
see him at his school once in a while, 
and that kid listens to me . and you 
know what, he’s shaping up better than 
my own son 


(There is an awkward pause. Upstairs 
Tom has put a record on the phono- 
graph. It starts playing now.) 


BILL: You saw the Dean, Herb? 
HERB: Yes 


BILL: And? 


HERB: He told me the circumstances 
Told me he was confident that Tom was 
innocently involved. He actually apolo- 
gized for the whole thing. He did say 
that some of the faculty had suggested 
though he didn’t go along with this 
that Tom would be more comfortable if 
I took him out of school. But I’m not 
going to. He’s had nothing but comfort 
all his life, and look what’s happened 
My associates ask me what he wants to 
be, and I tell them he hasn’t made up 
his mind. Because I'll be damned if I'll 
tell them he wants to be a singer of 
folk songs 


(tom lies on the bed listening to the 
music.) 


BILL: So you're going to leave him in? 


HERB: Of course. Let him stick it out 
It'll be a good lesson 


LAURA: Mightn’t it be more than just a 
lesson, Mr. Lee? 


HERB: Oh, he'll take some kidding. He'll 
have to work extra hard to prove to 
them he’s well, manly. It may be 


the thing that brings him to his senses 


LAURA: Mr. Lee, Tom’s a very sensitive 
boy. He’s a very lonely boy 


HERB: Why should he be lonely? I’ve 
always seen to it that he’s been with 


people at camps, at boarding schools 


BILL: He’s certainly an off-horse, Herb 


HERB: That’s a good way of putting it, 
Bill. An off-horse. Well, he’s going to 
have to learn: to run with the other 
horses. Well, I'd better be going up. 


LAURA: Mr. Lee, this may sound terribly 
naive of me, and perhaps a trifle indeli- 
cate, but I don’t believe your son knows 
what this is all about. Why Mr. Harris 
was fired, why the boys will kid him. 


HERB: You mean (Stops.) 


LAURA: I’m only guessing. But I think 
when it comes to these boys, we often 
take too much knowledge for granted 
And I think it’s going to come as a 
terrible shock when he finds out what 


they’re talking about. Not just a lesson, 
a shock. 


HERB: I don’t believe he’s as naive as 
all that. I just don’t. Well... (He 
starts for the door.) 


BILL: (Takes HERB’s arm and they go 
into the hall) I’m going over to the 
Dean’s for supper, Herb. If you're 
through with Tom come by here and 
I'll walk you part way to the station. 


HERB: All right. (Stops on the stairs) 
How do you talk to the boys, Bill? 


BILL: I don’t know. I just talk to them 


HERB: They’re not your sons. I only 
talked with Tom, I mean, really talked 
with him, once before. It was after a 
Sunday dinner and I made up my mind 
it was time we sat in a room together 
and talked about important things. He 
got sick to his stomach. That’s a terrible 
. Well, 
I'll drop down. (He takes a roll of 
money from his pocket and looks at it, 
then starts up the stairs.) 


effect to have on your boy 


BILL: (Coming into his study) Laura, 
you shouldn't try to tell him about his 
own son. After all, if he doesn’t know 
the boy, who does? 


LAURA: I’m sorry 


(BILL exits into the other part of the 
house, pulling off his tie. HERB has 
gone up the stairs. Knocks on the 
study door. LauRA settles down in her 
chair and eventually goes on with her 
sewing.) 


AL: (Inside, calls) Come in 
(HERB goes in and shuts the door.) 


HERB: (Opens Tom's bedroom door and 
sticks his head in) Hello, there 


tom: (Looks up from the bed, surprised) 


Oh Hi 
HERB: I got held up at the Dean’s 


tom: Oh. (He has risen, and attempts 
to kiss his father on the cheek. But 
his father holds him off with a firm 
handshake.) 





HERB: How’s everything? You look 
bushed 


TOM: I'm okay 


HERB: (Looking at him closely) You 
sure? 


Tom: Sure 


HERB: (Looking around room) This room 
looks smaller than I remember. (He 
throws on light switch) I used to have 
the bed over here. Used to rain in some 
nights. (Comes across phonograph) 
This the one I gave you for Christmas? 


tom: Yeah. It works fine. 


HERB: (Turns phonograph off) You're 
neater than I was. My vest was always 
behind the radiator, or somewhere. 
(Sees part of dress costume) What’s 
this? 


Tom: (Hesitates for a moment. Then) 
A costume Mrs. Reynolds made for me 
I'm in the play. 


HERB: You didn’t write about it. 


Tom: I know. 


HERB: What are you playing? (Looks at 
dress.) 


tom: You know The School For Scan- 
dal. I’m playing Lady Teazle. 


HERB: Tom, I want to talk to you. Last 
time we tried to talk, it didn’t work 
out so well. 


Tom: What's up? 


HERB: Tom, I'd like to be your friend. I 
guess there’s something between fathers 
and sons that keeps them from being 
friends, but I'd like to try 


Tom: (Embarrassed) Sure, Dad. (He 
sits on the bed.) 


HERB: Now when you came here, I told 
you to make friends slowly. I told you 
to make sure they were the right kind 
of friends. You’re known by the com- 
pany you keep. Remember I said that? 


tom: Yes 


HERB: And I told you if you didn’t want 

to go out for sports like football, hockey 
that was all right with me. But 

you'd get in with the right kind of 

fellow if you managed these teams 

They're usually pretty good guys. You 

remember 

tom: Yes 

HERB: Didn't you believe me? 


tom: Yes, I believed you 


HERB: Okay, then let’s say you believed 
me, but you decided to go your own 
way. That’s all right too, only you see 
what it’s led to 


TOM What? 


HERB: You made friends with people 


like this Harris guy who got himself 
fired 


Tom: Why is he getting fired? 


HERS: He's being fired because he was 
seen in the dunes with you 


tom: Look, I don’t 
HERB: Naked 
Tom: You too? 


HERB: So you know what I'm talking 
about? 


Tom: No, I don’t 


HERB: You do too know. I heard my 
sister tell you once. She warned you 
about a janitor in the building down 
the street 


tom: (Incredulous) Mr. Harris 


HERB: Yes. He’s being fired because he’s 
been doing a lot of suspicious things 
around apparently, and this finished it 
All right, I'll say it plain, Tom. He’s a 
fairy. A homosexual 


Tom: Who says so? 
HERB: Now, Tom 
Tom: And seeing us on the beach 


HERB: Yes 

Tom: And what does that make me? 
HERB: Listen, I know you're all right 
Tam: Thanks 

HERB: Now wait a minute 

Tom: Look, we were just swimming 


HERB: All right, all right. So perhaps 
you didn’t know 


Tom: What do you mean perhaps? 


HERB: It’s the school’s fault for having 
a guy like that around. But it’s your 
fault for being a damned fool in pick- 
ing your friends 


Tom: So that’s what the guys meant 


HERB: You're going to get a ribbing for 
a while, but you're going to be a man 
about it and you're going to take it and 
you're going to come through much more 
careful how you make your friends 


ToM: He's kicked out because he was 
seen with me on the beach, and I’m 
telling you that nothing, absolutely 
nothing Look, I’m going to the 
Dean and teli him that Harris did 
nothing, that 


HERB: (Stopping him) Look, don't be a 
fool. It’s going to be hard enough for 
you without sticking your neck out, 
asking for it 


rom: But, Dad! 


HERB: He’s not going to be reappointed 
next year. Nothing you can say is going 
to change anyone's mind. You got to 
think about yourself. Now, first of all 
get your hair cut. (tom looks at father 


disgusted) Look, this isn’t easy for me 


a 
Stop thinking about yourself, and 


give 


me a break. (tom looks up at this ap- 
peal) I suppose you think it’s going to 
be fun for me to have to live this down 
back home. It'll get around, and it'll 
affect me, too. So we've got to see this 
thing through together. You've got to 
do your part. Get your hair cut. And 
then No, the first thing I want you 
to do is call whoever is putting on this 
play, and tell them you're not playing 
this lady whatever her name is 


trom: Why shouldn't I play it? It’s the 
best part in the play, and I was chosen 
to play it 


HERB: I should think you'd have the 
sense to see why you shouldn't 


rom: Wait a minute. You mean do 
you mean, you think I'm 
you call it? Do you, Dad? 


whatever 


HERB: I told you “no.” 


TOM: But the fellows are going to think 
that I'm and Mrs. Reynolds? 


HERB: Yes. You're going to have to fight 
their thinking it. Yes 


(TOM sits on the bed, the full realiza- 


tion of it dawning.) 


RALPH: (Sticks his head around the 
stairs from upstairs, and yells) Hey, 
Grace, who's taking you to the dance 
Saturday night? Hey, Grace! (He dis- 


appears again up the stairs.) 


HERB: What's that all about? 


rom: I don’t know 


(LAURA, as the noise comes in, rises 
and goes to door to stop it, but aL 
comes into the hall and goes upstairs 
yelling at the boys and LAURA goes 
back to her chair.) 


HERB: (Looks at his watch) Now 

Do you want me to stay over? If I'm 
not going to stay over tonight, I’ve got 
to catch the six-fifty-four 


TOM: Stay over? 


HERB: Yes, I didn’t bring a change of 


clothes along, but if you want me to 
Stay over 


trom: Why 


hould you stay over? 


HERB: (Stung a little by this) All right 
Now come on down to Bill’s room and 
telephone this drama fellow. So I'll 


know you're making a start of it. And 
bring the dress 


rom: I'll do it tomorrow 


HERB: I'd feel better if you did it to- 
night. Come on. I'm walking out with 
Bill. And incidentally, the Dean said if 
the ribbing goes beyond bounds 

you know you're to come to him 
and he'll take some steps. He’s not 
going to do anything now, because these 
things take care of themselves. They’re 


better ignore d 





(They have both started out of the 
bedroom, but during the above HERB 
goes back for the dress. Tom continues 
/ 


out and stands on the stairs looking 


at the telephone in the hall.) 


HERB Comes out of the study. Calls 
back) See you Al. Take good care of 
my boy here. (Starts down stairs. Stops) 


wed any money? 


re 


HERB: I'm lining you up with a coun- 
If this 


thing doesn’t spoil it. (Stops) You sure 


elor’s job at camp this year 


you've got enough money to come 


home“ 


TOM Ye ure Look Dad, let me call 
about the play from here. (He takes 


receiver off hook.) 


HERB: Why not use Bill's phone? He 
won't mind. Come on. (tom reluctantly 
puts phone back on hook) Look, if 
you've got any problems, talk them 
over with Bill—Mr. Reynolds. He’s an 
old friend, and I think he'd tell you 
about what I'd tell you in a spot. (Goes 


into master’s study) Is Bill ready? 


LAURA: He'll be right down. How doe: 


the costume work? 


TOM: I guess it’s all right, only 


HERB: I'd like Tom to use your phone if 
he may—to call whoever’s putting on 


the play. He’s giving up the part 
LAURA: Giving up the part? 


Hers: Yes. I've 


doing it for me 


I want him to. He's 


LAURA: Mr. Lee, it was a great honor 
for him to be chosen to play the part 


HERB: Bill will understand. Bill' (He 
thrusts costume into Laura’s hand and 
goes off through alcove) Bill, what's 
the number of the man putting on the 
play. Tom wants to call him 


(LAURA looks at tom who keeps his 
eyes from her. She makes a move 


towards him, but he takes a step 
away.) 


pitt: (Off stage) Fred Mayberry 
Three-two-six You ready, Herb? 
HERB: (Off stage) Yes. You don’t mind 
if Tom uses your phone, do you? 

pitt: Of course not 


HERB: (Comes in) When do you go on 
your mountain-climbing week-end, 


Bill? 


BILL: (Comes in) This week-end’s the 
outing 


HERB: Maybe Tom could go with you 


BILL: He’s on the dance committee, I 
think. Of course he’s welcome if he 
wants to. Always has been 


HERB: (Holding out phone to Tom) Tom 


(trom hesitates to cross to phone. As 


HERB: It’s the school’s fault for having a guy like that around. But it’s your 
fault for being a damned fool in picking your friends. 


(John Kerr, John McGovern) 


LAURA watches him with concern, he 


makes a move to escape out the door) 


Three-two-six 


(Tom slowly and painfully crosses the 


stage, takes the phone and sits.) 


BILL: Will you walk along with us as 
far as the dining hall, Laura? 


LAURA: I don’t think I feel like supper, 
thanks 


BILL: (Looks from her to Tom) What? 


HERB: I’ve got to get along if I want to 
catch my train 


(Tom dials phone.) 
BILL: Laura? 
(LAURA shakes her head, tightlipped.) 


HERB: Well, then, good-bye, Laura 
I still like you 


LAURA: Still going to the Dean's, Bill? 


BILL: Yes. I'll be right back after supper 
Sure you don't want to walk along with 


us to the dining hall? 


(LAURA shakes her head.) 


Tom: Busy 


HERB: (Pats his son’s arm) Keep trying 
him. We're in this together. Anything 
you want? (Tom shakes his head “no’”’) 
Just remember, anything you want, let 
me know. (To LauRA) See you at re- 
union time This’ll all be blown 
over by then. (He goes.) 


BILL: Laura, I wish you'd Laura! 
(He is disturbed by her mood. He sees 
it’s hopeless, and goes after HERB, leav- 


ing door open.) 


tom: (At phone) Hello, Mr. Mayberry 
This is Tom Lee Yes, I know 
it’s time to go to supper, Mr. Mayberry 
(Looks around at open door. LAURA 
shuts it) but I wanted you to know 
(This comes hard) I wanted you to 
know I'm not going to be able to play 
in the play No I well, I 
just can’t. (He is about to break. He 


doesn't trust himself to speak.) 


LAURA: (Quickly crosses and takes 
phone from Tom) Give it to me. Hello, 
Fred Laura. Yes, Tom's father, 


well, he wants Tom—he thinks Tom is 





tired, needs to concentrate on his final 
exams. You had someone covering the 
part, didn’t you? . Yes, of course it’s 
a terrible disappointment to Tom. I'll 
see you tomorrow 


(She hangs up. Tom is ashamed and 
humiliated. Here is the woman he 
loves, hearing all about him per- 
haps believing the things LAURA 
stands above him for a moment, look- 
ing at the back of his head with pity 
Then he rises and starts for the door 
without looking at her. RALPH and 


STEVE come 


stampeding down the 


stairway.) 
RALPH: (As he goes) Okay, you can sit 
next to him if you want. Not me 
STEVE: Well, if 
should I? 


you won't why 


RALPH: Two bits nobody will 


(They slam out the front door. Tom 
has shut the door quickly again when 
he has heard RALPH and STEVE start 
down. Now stands against the door 


listening.) 


aL: (Comes out from his door, pulling 
jacket. Calls) Tom! 


(Getting no answer, he goes down the 


on his Tom 


stairs and out.) 
LAURA: Tom 


rom: (Opens the study door) I'll bet 


my father thinks I'm ( Stops.) 


LAURA: Now, Tom! 


I thought I'd call 
Joan Harrison and ask her to come over 
for tea tomorrow. I want you to come 
too. I want you to ask her to go to the 


dance with you 


rom: (Turns in anguish and looks at 
Then) You 


her for several moments 


were to go with me 


LAURA: I know, but 


Tom: Do you think so too, like the 
others? Like my father? 


LAURA: Tom! 


Tom: Is that why you're shoving me 
off on Joan? 


LAURA: (Moving towards him) Tom, I 
asked her over so that we could lick 


this thing 
rom: (Turns on her) What thing? What 


thing? 


(He looks at her a filled 


moment, 


with indignation, tren he bolts up the 


tairs. But on the way up, PHIL is 
oming down. TOM feels like a trapped 
rat. He starts to turn down the stairs 
again, but he doesn’t want to face 
LAURA, as he is about to break. He 
tries to hide his face and cowers along 


one side going up.) 
PHIL: What’s the matter with you”? 


(Tom doesn’t answer. Goes on up and 
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into the study door. put shrugs his 
shoulders and goes on down the stairs 
and out. TOM comes into his own bed- 
room and shuts the door and leans 
against the doorjamb. LAURA goes to 
the partly opened door. Her impulse 
is to go up to ToM to comfort him, but 
she checks herself, and turns in the 
doorway and closes the door, then 
walks back to her chair and sits down 
and reaches out and touches the tea- 
pot, as though she were half-uncon- 
sciously rubbing out a spot. She is 
puzzled and worried. Upstairs we 
hear the first few sobs from ToM as 


the lights dim out, and 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 


The scene is the same 


The time is two days later 


As the curtain rises, at is standing at 


the public telephone fastened to the 


wall on the first landing. He seems to 


be doing more listening than talking 


AL: Yeah (He 
through a Yeah, Dad. I 
know, Dad No, I haven't done any- 
thing about it, yet Yes, Mr. Hud- 
son says he has a room in his house 
for me year But I haven't 
done anything about it here yet 
Yeah, okay, Dad 
mean (Gets angry) I swear to God 
I don't I lived with him a year, 
and I don't All right, okay, Dad 
No, don’t you call. I'll do it. Right 


(He hangs up. He stands and puts 
his hands in 


patiently waits 


long tirade) 


next 


I know what you 


now 


his pocket and tries to 
think this out. It’s something he doesn't 


like.) 


RALPH: (Comes in the house door and 


starts up the steps) Hey, Al? 


AL: Yeah? 


LAURA: ... Yes, Tom’s father, well, he wants Tom—he thinks Tom is tired, 


needs to concentrate on his final exams . 


disappointment to Tom . 


“ft 


SA A 
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Yes, of course it’s a terrible 


(Anthony Perkins, Joan Fontaine) 





RALPH: The guys over at the Beta house 
want to know has it happened yet? 


AL: Has what happened? 


RALPH 
yet? 


Has Tom made a pass at you 


AL: (Reaches out to swat RALPH) For 
crying out loud! 


RALPH: Okay, okay! You can borrow my 
chastity belt if you need it 


aL: That's not funny 


RALPH: (Shifting his meaning to hurt 
aL) No, I know it’s not. The guys on the 


ball team don’t think it’s funny at all 
aL: What do you mean? 


RALPH: The guy they’re supposed to 


elect captain rooming with a queer 


aL: (Looks at him for a moment, then 
rejects the idea) Aw knock it off, 
huh! 


RALPH: So you don’t believe me 
Wait and see. (Putting on a dirty grin) 
Anyway, my mother said I should save 
myself for the girl I marry. Hell, how 
would you like to have to tell your 
wife, “Honey, I've been saving myself 
for you, except for one night when a 
guy—” (aL roughs RALPH up with no 
intention of hurting him) Okay, okay 
So you don’t want to be captain of the 
baseball team. So who the hell cares. 
I don’t, I'm sure 


aL: Look. Why don’t you mind your 
own business? 


RALPH: What the hell fun would there 
be in that? 


AL: Ralph, Tom's a nice kid. 


RALPH: Yeah. That’s why all the guys 
leave the shower room at the gym 
when he walks in 

AL: When? 


RALPH: Yesterday 
hear about it? 


. Today. You didn’t 


aL: No. What are they trying to do? 


RALPH: Hell, they don’t want some 
queer looking at them and— 


AL: Oh, can it! Go on up and bury 


your horny nose in your Art Models 
magazine. 


RALPH: At least I’m normal. I like to 
look at pictures of naked girls, not men, 
the way Tom does 


AL: Jeeze, I'm gonna push ywur face in 
in a— 


RALPH: Didn't you notice all those 
strong man poses he’s got in his bottom 
drawer? 


AL: Yes, I've noticed them. His old man 
wants him to be a muscle man, and he 
wrote away for this course in muscle 
building and they send those pictures. 
Any objections? 
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RALPH: Go on, stick up for him. Stick 
your neck out. You'll get it chopped 
off with a baseball bat, you crazy 
bastard. 


(Exits upstairs. at looks at the phone, 
then up the way RALPH went. He is 
upset. He throws himself into a few 
push-ups, using the bannisters. Then 
still not happy with what he’s doing, 
he walks down the stairs and knocks 
on the study door.) 


LauRA: (Comes from inside the house 
and opens the door) Oh, hello, Al. 
AL: Is Mr. Reynolds in? 


LAURA: Why, no, he isn’t. Can I do 
something? 


AL: I guess I better drop down when 
he’s in. 


LauRA: All right. I don’t really expect 
him home till after supper tonight. 

AL: (Thinks for a moment) Well... 
well, you might tell him just so he'll 
know and can make other plans... I 
won't be rooming in this house next 
year. This is the last day for changing, 
and I want him to know that. 

LAURA: (Moves into the room to get a 
cigarette) I see. Well, I know he'll be 
sorry to hear that, Al. 


AL: I’m going across the street to 
Harmon House. 


LauRA: Both you and Tom going over? 
AL: No. 

LAURA: Oh. 

AL: Just me. 

LAURA: I see. Does Tom know this? 
AL: No. I haven't told him. 


LAURA: You'll have to tell him, won't 
you, so he'll be able to make other 
plans. 

AL: Yes, I suppose so. 


LauRA: Al, won't you sit down for a 
moment, please? (AL hesitates, but 
comes in and sits down. Offers at a 
cigarette) Cigarette? 


aL: (Reaches for one automatically, 
then stops) No, thanks. I’m in training. 
(He slips a pack of cigarettes from his 
shirt pocket to his trousers pocket.) 


LAURA: That's right. I’m going to watch 
you play Saturday afternoon. (AL smiles 
at her) You're not looking forward to 
telling Tom, are you, Al? (at shakes 
his head, “No”) I suppose I can guess 
why you're not rooming with him next 
year. (AL shrugs his shoulders) I won- 
der if you know how much it has meant 
for him to room with you this year. It’s 
done a lot for him too. It’s given him a 
confidence to know he was rooming 
with one of the big men of the school. 


aL: (Embarrassed) Oh . 


LAURA: You wouldn’t understand what 
it means to be befriended. You’re one 
of the strong people. I’m surprised. Al. 


AL: (Blurting it out) My father’s called 
me three times. How he ever found out 
about Harris and Tom, I don’t know. 
But he did. And some guy called him 
and asked him, “Isn’t that the boy your 
son is rooming with?” . .. and he wants 
me to change for next year. 


LAURA: What did you tell your father? 


AL: I told him Tom wasn’t so bad, 
and ...I'd better wait and see Mr. 
Reynolds. 

LauRA: Al, you've lived with Tom. You 
know him better than anyone else 
knows him. If you do this, it’s as good 
as finishing him so far as this school is 
concerned, and maybe farther. 


AL: (Almost whispering it) Well, he 
does act sort of queer, Mrs. Reynolds. 
er 

LAURA: You never said this before. You 


never paid any attention before. What 
do you mean, “queer?” 

AL: Well, like the fellows say, he sort 
of walks lightly, if you know what I 
mean. Sometimes the way he moves 


.. the things he talks about... 
long hair music all the time. 


LauRA: All right. He wants to be a 
singer. So he talks about it. 


AL: He’s never had a girl up for any 
of the dances. 

LauRA: Al, there are good explanations 
for all these things you're saying 
They’re silly ...and prejudiced... 
and arguments all dug up to suit a 
point of view. They’re all after the fact. 


AL: I'd better speak to Mr. Reynolds 
(He starts for the door.) 


LauRA: Al, look at me. (She holds his 
eyes for a long time, wondering whether 
to say what she wants to say.) 


AL: Yes? 


LauRA: (She decides to do it) Al, what 
if I were to start the rumor tomorrow 
that you were .. . well, queer, as you 
put it. 

AL: No one would believe it. 

LAURA: Why not? 

aL: Well, because . 


LauRA: Because you're big and brawny 
and an athlete. What they call a top 
guy and a hard hitter? 


AL: Well, yes. 


LauRA: You've got some things to learn, 
Al. I've been around a little, and I’ve 
met men, just like you—same setup— 
who weren’t men, some of them married 
and with children 


aL: Mrs. Reynolds, you wouldn't do a 
thing like that 
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LAURA: No, Al, I probably wouldn't. But 
I could, and I almost would to show 
you how easy it is to smear a person, 
and once I got them believing it, you'd 
be surprised how quickly your. . 
manly virtues would be changed into 
suspicious characteristics. 


AL: (Has been standing with his hands 
on his hips. taura looks pointedly at 
this stance. aL thrusts his hands down 
to his side, and then behind his back) 
Mrs. Reynolds, I got a chance to be 
captain of the baseball team next year 


LAURA: I know. And I have no right to 
ask you to give up that chance. But I 
wish somehow or other you could figure 
out a way .. . so it wouldn’t hurt Tom 


(TOM comes in the hall and goes up 
the stairs. He’s pretty broken up, and 
mad. After a few moments he appears 
in his room, shuts the door, and sits 


on the bed, trying to figure something 
out. 


AL: (As Tom enters house) Well. . 


LAURA: That’s Tom now. (at looks at 
her, wondering how she knows) I know 
all your footsteps. He’s coming in for 
tea. (AL starts to move to door) Well, 
Al? (av makes a helpless motion) You 
still want me to tell Mr. Reynolds about 
your moving next year? 


AL: (After a moment) No. 

LAURA: Good. 

AL: I mean, I’ll tell him when I see him 
LAURA: Oh. 

AL: (Turns on her) What can I do? 
LauRA: I don’t know. 

AL: Excuse me for saying so, but it’s 
easy for you to talk the way you have 
You’re not involved. You're just a by- 
stander. You're not going to be hurt 


Nothing’s going to happen to you one 
way or the other. I’m sorry. 

LAURA: That’s a fair criticism, Al. I’m 
sorry I asked you 
not involved. 


.. As you say, I’m 


AL: I’m sorry. I think you’re swell, Mrs 
Reynolds. You're the nicest house- 
master’s wife I’ve ever ran into... I 
mean... Well, you know what I 
mean. It’s only that... (He is flis- 
tered. He opens the door) I’m sorry. 


LAURA: I’m sorry too, Al. (She smiles at 
him. at stands in the doorway for a 
moment, not knowing whether to go out 
the hall door or go upstairs. Finally, he 
goes upstairs, and into the study door 
LAURA stands thinking over what at has 
said, even repeating to herself, “I’m not 
involved.” she then goes into the alcove 
and off.) 


AL: (Outside Tom’s bedroom door) Tom? 
(TOM moves quietly away from the 
door) Tom? (He opens the door) Hey 
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Tom: I was sleeping. 


AL: Standing up, huh? (Tom turns 
away) You want to be alone? 


tom: No. You want to look. Go ahead 
(He indicates the window.) 


AL: No, I don’t want to look, I... (He 
looks at Tom, not knowing how to begin 

. Hestalls . . . smiling) Nice tie you 
got there. 


Tom: (Starts to undo tie) Yeah, it’s 
yours. You want it? 


AL: No. Why? I can only wear one tie 
at a time. (Tom leaves it hanging 
around his neck. After an awkward 
pause) I . uh. 


ToM: I guess I don’t need to ask you 
what’s the matter? 


AL: It’s been rough today, huh? 


tom: Yeah. (He turns away, very upset 
He’s been holding it in. . . but here’s 
his closest friend asking him to open 
up) Jesus Christ! (at doesn’t know 
what to say. He goes to Tom’s bureau 
and picks up his hairbrush, gives his 
hair a few brushes) Anybody talk to 
you? 

AL: Sure. You know they would 

Tom: What do they say? 


AL: (Yanks his tie off) Hell, I don’t 
know. 


Tom: I went to a meeting of the dance 
committee. I’m no longer on the dance 
committee. Said that since I’d backed 
out of playing the part in the play, I 
didn’t show the proper spirit. That's 
what they said was the reason. 


AL: (Loud) Why the hell don’t you do 
something about it? 


tom: (Yelling back) About what? 
aL: About what they’re saying. 
tom: What the hell can I do? 


AL: Geez, you could (He suddenly 
wonders what tom could do) I don't 
know 


Tom: I tried to pass it off. Christ, you 

can’t pass it off. You know, when I 

went into the showers today after my 

tennis match, everyone who was in 

there, grabbed a towel and and 
walked out. 


AL: They’re stupid. Just a bunch of 
stupid bastards. (He leaves the room.) 


Tom: (Following him into sitting room) 
Goddamn it, the awful thing I found 
myself Jesus, I don’t know a 
found myself self-conscious about things 
I've been doing for years. Dressing, un- 
dressing I keep my eyes on the 
floor (Re-enters his own room) 
Geez, if I even look at a guy that 
doesn’t have any clothes on, I’m afraid 
someone’s gonna say something, or 
Jesus, I don’t know 


AL: (During this, at has come back into 
the room, unbuttoning his shirt, taking 
it off, etc. Suddenly he stops) What the 
hell am I doing? I've had a shower 
today. (He tries to laugh.) 


Tom: (Looks at him a moment) Undress 
in your own room, will ya? You don't 
want them talking about you too, do 
you? 


aL: No I don’t. (He has said this very 
definitely and with meaning.) 


tom: (Looks up at his tone of voice) 
Of course you don't. (He looks at at a 
long time. He hardly dares say this) 


You uh you moving out? 


AL: (Doesn't want to answer) Look, 
Tom, do you mind if I try to help you? 


Tom: Hell, no. How? 


AL: I know this is gonna burn your tail, 
and I know it sounds stupid as hell. But 
it isn’t stupid. It’s the way people look 
at things. You could do a lot for your- 
self, just the way you talk and look. 


tom: You mean get my hair cut? 
AL: For one thing 


tom: Why the hell should a man with 
a crew cut look more manly than a guy 
who 


AL: Look, I don’t know the reasons for 
these things. It’s just the way they are 


Tom: (Looking at himself in bureau 
mirror) I tried a crew cut a coupla 
times. I haven't got that kind of hair, 
or that kind of head. (After a moment) 
Sorry, I didn’t mean to yell at you 
Thanks for trying to help 


AL: (Finds a baseball on the radiator 
and throws it at Tom. ToM smiles, and 


throws it back) Look, Tom, the way 
you walk 


tom: Oh, Jesus 


AL: (Flaring) Look, I’m only trying to 
help you 


Tom: No one gave a goddamn about 
how I walked till last Saturday! 


AL: (Starts to go) Okay, okay. Forget 
it. (He goes out.) 


ToM: (Stands there a few moments, 
then slams the baseball into the bed and 


walks out after at into sitting room) 
Al? 
AL (Off) Yeah? 


TOM: Tell me about how I walk 


AL: (In the sitting room) Go ahead, 
walk! 


tom: (Walks back into the bedroom. at 
follows him, wiping his face on a towel 
and watching Tom walk. After he has 
walked a bit) Now I’m not going to be 
able to walk any more. Everything I 
been doing all my life makes me look 
like a fairy 
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Al Go on 


rom: All right, now I'm walking. Tell 


rie 


at: Tom, I don't know. You walk sort 


of light 


rom: Light? (He looks at himself take 


a step.) 
at: Yeah 
rom: Show me 


aL: No, I can't do it 


Tom: Okay. You walk. Let me watch 


you. I never noticed how you walked 
(AL stands there for a moment, never 
having realized before hou difficult it 
could be to walk if you think about it 


Finally he walks) Do it again 


aL: If you go telling any of the guys 
about this 


rom: Do you think I would? (AL 
walks again) That’s a good walk. I'll 
try to copy it. (He tries to copy the 
valk, but never succeeds in taking even 
a step) Do you really think that'll make 


any difference? 
AL: I dunno 
rom: Not now it won't. Thanks anyway 


au: (Comes and sits on bed beside tom 
Puts his arm around tom's shoulder and 
thinks this thing out) Look, Tom 

You've been in on a lot of bull sessions 
You heard the guys talking about stop- 
ping over in Boston on the way home 


getting girls you know 


rom: Sure. What about it? 


AL: You're not going to the dance Sat- 
urday night? 


Tom: No. Not now 


aL: You know Ellie Martin. The gal 
who waits on table down at the soda 
joint? 


Tom: Yeah. What about her? 


AL: You've heard the guys talking about 
her 


rom: What do you mean? 


aL: Hell, do you want me to draw a 
picture? 


tom: (With disgust) Ellie Martin? 
aL: Okay. I know she’s a dog, but 


rom: So what good’s that going to do? 
I get caught there, I get thrown out of 


school 


aL: No one ever gets caught. Sunday 
morning people’d hear about it 
not the Dean I mean the fellows 
Hell, Ellie tells and tells and tells 


Boy, you'd be made! 
tom: Are you kidding? 
AL: No 


Tom: (With disgust 
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AL: Well, he does act sort of queer, Mrs. Reynolds 
he moves—the things he talks about—long hair music all the time. 


(Joan Fontaine, Dick York) 


AL: (After a long pause) Look, I’ve 
said so much already, I might as well 
be a complete bastard You ever 
been with a woman? 


tom: What do you think? 

AL: I don’t think you have 

Tom: So? 

AL: You want to know something? 


Tom: What? 


aL: Neither have I. But if you tell the 
guys, I'll murder you 


rom: All those stories you told 
AL: Okay, I'll be sorry I told you 


ToM: Then why don't you go see Ellie 
Martin Saturday night? 


aL: Why the hell should I? 


rom: You mean you don’t have to prove 


anything? 


AL: Aw, forget it. It’s probably a lousy 
idea anyway. (He starts out.) 


tom: Yeah 


AL: (Stops) Look, about next—(Stops.) 


Tom: Next year? Yes? 


AL: Hap Hudson’s asked me to come to 
his house. He’s got a single there. A lot 
of the fellows from the team are over 
there, and well (He doesn't 
look at TOM.) 


trom: I understand! 


AL: (Looks up at last. He hates himself 
but he’s done it, and it’s a load off his 


chest) See ya. (He starts to go.) 


Tom: (As at gets to door) Al (Al 
stops and looks back. Taking tie from 


around his neck) Here 


AL: (Looks at tie, embarrassed) I said 
wear it. Keep it 


Tom: It’s yours 
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BILL: For God’s sake, Laura, what are you talking about? It can’t 
always be a honeymoon. (Deborah Kerr, Leif Erickson) 


AL: (Looks at the tie for a long time, 


then without taking it, goes through 


the door) See ya 


(tom folds the tie neatly, dazed, then 
seeing what he’s doing, he throws it 
viciously in the direction of the bu- 
and stares out the 


reau, and turns 


window. He puts a record on the 


phonograph.) 


BILL: (Comes in to study from the hall, 
carrying a pair of shoes and a slim 
book. As he opens his study door, he 
hears the music upstairs. He stands in 
the door and listens, remembering his 
Then he comes in 


(Throws 


miserable boyhood 
and closes the door) Laura 


shoes on floor near footstool.) 


LAURA: (Off stage, calling) Bill? 


BILL: Yes 


LAURA: (Coming in with tea things) I 
didn’t think you’d be back before your 


class. Have some tea 


BILL: I beat young Harvey at handball 


LAURA: Good 


BILL: At last. It took some doing, though 
He was after my scalp because of that 
D minus I gave him in his last exam 
(Gives her book) You wanted this 
quickly to the same book in the chair) 
book of poems 


LAURA: (Looks at book. Her ewes shift 


Why yes. How did you know? 


BILL: (Trying to be offhand about it) 


The notice from the bookstore 


LAURA (She 


moves towards him to kiss him, but at 


That’s very nice of you 
this moment, in picking some wrapping 
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paper from the armchair, he notices the 


duplicate copy.) 


BILL: (A 
got it 


little angry) You've already 


LAURA: Why, yes 


(BILL picking it up 


well, I 
opens it) That 
(BILL 
the inscription) Tom knew I wanted it, 
and 


is, someone gave it to me reads 


BILI (Looks at look 


slowly 


terrible 
Then he 


rips the book in two and hurls it into 


her, a 


coming into his face 


the fireplace) Damn! 


LAURA: Bill! (BILL goes to footstool and 


sits down and 
Bill, what 
make that he gave me the 


knew I wanted it too 


begins to change his 


shoes) difference does it 


book? He 


BILL: I don’t know 


It’s just that every 
time I try to do something 


LAURA: Bill, how can you say that? It 


isn’t so 
BILL: It is 


LAURA: Bill, this 


thing of the book is 


funny 


BILL: I don’t think it’s very funny 


LAURA: (Going behind him, and kneel- 


ing by his side) Bill, I'm very touched 
that you 
Thank you 


and goes on u 


have remembered 


(He turns 


should 
away from her 
th his shoes) Bill 
I want 


don't 
to thank you. (As 


response 


turn away 


she gets no from him, she 


rises) Is it such a chore to let yourself 
be thanked? (She 


his shoulders, trying to embrace 


hands on 
him) 
Oh, Bill, we so rarely touch any more 


puts her 


I keep feeling I'm losing contact with 


you. Don’t you feel that? 


BILI (Looking at his watch) 


I 


Laura, 


LAURA him) I 


you've got to go. But it’s 


(She backs away from 
know, just 
that, I don’t know, we don’t touch any 
more. It’s a silly way of putting it, but 
you seem to hold yourself aloof from 
me. A tension seems to grow between 
then when we do 


touch it’s a 


us and 
violent thing al- 
most a compulsive thing. (BILL is un- 
comfortable at this accurate description 
troubled 


She puts her arms around his neck and 


of their relationship. He sits 


embraces him, bending over him) You 
feel it? You don’t feel 


holding away from me until it becomes 


don't yourself 


overpowering? There’s no growing to- 


gether any more no times, 


just holding hands, the feeling of close- 
ness, like it was in Italy 


quiet 


Now it’s long 
separations and then this almost brutal 

Oh, Bill, you 
(BILL 


coming together, and 


do see, you do see 


suddenly 
straightens up, toughens, and looks at 
her. LauRA repulsed, slowly draws her 


arms from around his shoulders.) 


BILL: For God's sake, Laura, what are 
you talking about? 
desk) It 


honeymoon 


(He rises and goes 


to his can't always be a 


(Upstairs in his room, Tom turns off 


the phonograph, and leaves the room, 
into the hall 


going out and up the 


stairs.) 


LAURA: Do you think that’s what I’m 


talking about? 


why chose a 


talk 


BILL: I don’t know 


like this to 


you 


time about things 


like 


LAURA I don’t know why, either. I 
just wanted to thank you for the book 
(Moves away and looks in book) 


What did you write in it? 


BILI (Starts to mark exam papers) 


Nothing. Why? Should I write in it? I 
just thought you wanted the book 


LAURA: Of course Are you sure you 
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won't have some tea? (She bends over 


the tea things.) 


BILL: Yes 


LAURA: (Straightening up, 


tack 


trying an- 
other of returning to normality) 
Little Joan Harrison is coming over for 


tea « 


BILL: No, she isn’t. (LAURA looks inquir- 
ingly) I just saw her father at the gym 
I don’t think that 


you to do, Laura 


was a very smart 


thing for 


LAURA: I 
to the 


thought Tom might take her 
Saturday. He’s on the 


has no girl to take 


dance 


committee, and he 


| 





BILL: I understand he’s no longer on 
the committee. You're a hostess, aren't 


you? 
LAURA: Yes 


BILL: I've got the mountain-climbing 
business this week-end. Weather man 
predicts rain 


LaurA: (Almost breaks. Hides her face 
in her hands. Then recovers) That’s too 


bad. (After a moment) Bill? 
BILL: Yes? 
LAURA: I think someone should go to 


the Dean about Tom and the hazing 
he’s getting 


BILL: What could the Dean do? An- 
nounce from chapel, “You've got to 
stop riding Tom. You've got to stop 
calling him Grace?” Is that what you'd 
like him to do? 


LAURA: No. I suppose not 


BILL: You know we're losing Al next 
year because of Tom 


LAURA: Oh, you've heard? 


BILL: Yes, Hudson tells me he’s moving 
over to his house. He'll probably be 
captain of the baseball team. Last time 
we had a major sport captain was eight 
years ago 


LauRA: Yes, I'm sorry 
BILL: However, we'll also be losing Tom 
LAURA: Oh? 


BILL: (Noting her increased interest) 
Yes. We have no singles in this house, 
and he'll be rooming alone 


LAURA: I’m sorry to hear that 


BILL: (He turns to look at her) I knew 
you would be 


LauRA: Why should my interest in this 


boy make you angry? 
BILL: I’m not angry 


LAURA: You're not only angry. It’s almost 


as though you were, well, jealous 


BILL: Oh, come on now 


LauRA: Well, how else can you explain 
your your vindictive attitude to- 
wards him? 


BILL: Why go into it again? Jealous! 
(He has his books together now. Goes 
to the door) I'll go directly from class 
to the dining hall. All right? 


LAURA: Yes, of course 


BILL: And please, please, Laura 
(He stops.) 

Laura: I'll try 

BILL: I know you like to be different, 
just for the sake of being different . 
and I like you for that But this 
time, lay off. Show your fine free spirit 
on something else 


Laura: On something that can’t hurt us 


pitt: All right. Sure. I don’t mind 
putting it that way. And Laura? 


LAURA: Yes? 


BILL: Seeing Tom so much .. . having 
him down for tea alone all the time . . . 


LAURA: Yes? 


BILL: I think you should have him down 
only when you have the other boys . . . 
for his own good. I mean that. Well, I'll 
see you in the dining hall. Try to be on 
time. (He goes out. LauRA brings her 
hands to her face, and cries, leaning 
against the back of the chair. at has 
come tumbling out of the door to his 
room with books in hand, and is coming 
down the stairs. Going down the hall) 
You going to class, Al? 


AL: Hello, Mr. Reynolds. Yes I am. 


BILL: (As they go) Let’s walk together. 
I'm sorry to hear that you’re moving 
across the street next year. (And they 
are gone out the door.) 


Tom: (Has come down the stairs, and 
now stands looking at the hall tele- 
phone. He is carrying his coat. After a 
long moment’s deliberation he puts in a 
coin and dials) Hello, I'd like to speak 
to Ellie Martin, please. (LauRA has 
moved to pick up the torn book which 
her husband has thrown in the fire- 
place. She is smoothing it out, as she 
suddenly hears tom’s voice in the hall. 
She can’t help but hear what he is 
saying. She stands stock still and listens, 
her alarm and concern showing on her 
face) Hello, Ellie? This is Tom Lee .. . 
Tom Lee. I’m down at the soda fountain 
all the time with my roommate, Al 
Thompson . Yeah, the guys do some- 
times call me that Well, I'll tell 
you what I wanted. I wondered if. . 
you see, I’m not going to the dance 
Saturday night, and I wondered if 
you're doing anything? Yeah, I guess 
that is a hell of a way to ask for a date 
but I just wondered if I could 
maybe drop by and pick you up after 
work on Saturday I don’t know 
what's in it for you, Ellie but some- 
thing I guess. I just thought I'd like to 
see you What time do you get 
through work? Okay, nine o'clock 
(LAURA, having heard this, goes out 
through the alcove. About to hang up) 
Oh, thanks. (He stands for a moment, 
contemplating what he’s done, then he 
slips on his jacket, and goes to the study 
door and knocks. After a moment, he 


opens the door and enters.) 


LAURA: (Coming from the other room 
with a plate of cookies) Oh, there you 


are. I've got your favorites today 
tom: Mrs. Reynolds, do you mind if I 


don’t come to tea this afternoon? 


LAURA: Why if you don't want to 
How are you? (She really means 
this question.) 


Tom: I’m okay 
LAURA: Good. 
Tom: It’s just I don’t feel like tea. 


LAURA: Perhaps, it’s just as well... 
Joan can’t make it today, either. 


Tom: I didn’t expect she would. She’s 
nothing special; just a kid. 

LAURA: Something about a dentist ap- 
pointment or something. 

TOM: It wouldn’t have done any good 
anyway. I’m not going to the dance. 
LAURA: Oh? 


tom: Another member of the committee 
will stop around for you. 


LAURA: What will you be doing? 


Tom: I don’t know. I can take care of 
myself. 


LauRA: If you’re not going, that gives 
me an easy out. I won't have to go. 


Tom: Just because I’m not going? 


LAURA: (In an effort to keep him from 
going to Ellie) Look, Tom . . . now that 
neither of us is going, why don’t you 
drop down here after supper, Saturday 
night. We could listen to some records, 
or play gin, or we can just talk. 


tom: I...I1 don’t think you'd better 
count on me. 


LAURA: I'd like to 


Tom: No, really. I don’t want to sound 
rude ... butI 
engagement. 


I may have another 


LAURA: Oh? 


tom: I'd like to come. Please under- 
stand that. It’s what I'd like to do . 
a 


LAURA: Well, I'll be here just in case, 
just in case you decide to come in 
(LAURA extends her hand) I hope you'll 
be feeling better 


Tom: (Hesitates, then takes her hand) 
Thanks 


LauRA: Maybe your plans will change 


(tom looks at her, 
would; knowing they won't. He runs 
out and down the hall as the lights 
fade out on LAURA standing at the 
door.) 


wishing they 
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Scene Il 


The time is eight-forty-five on Satur- 
day night 


In the study a low fire is burning. As 
the curtain rises, the town clock is 
striking the three quarter hour. LAURA 
is sitting in her chair sipping a cup of 
coffee. The door to the study is open 
slightly. She is waiting for tom. She is 


wearing a lovely but informal dress, 
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and a single flower. In his room, Tom 
listens to the clock strike. He has just 
been shaving. He is putting shaving 
lotion on his face. His face is tense and 
nervous. There is no joy in the prepar- 
ations. In a moment, he turns and leaves 
the room, taking off his belt as he goes. 


After a moment, LILLY comes to the 
study door, knocks and comes in. 


LitLy: Laura? 
LAuRA: Oh, Lilly 


Litty: (Standing in the doorway, a 
raincoat held over her head. She is 
dressed in a low-cut evening gown, 
which she wears very well) You're not 
dressed yet. Why aren’t you dressed 
for the dance? 


LAURA: (Still in her chair) I’m not going. 
I thought I told you. 


LILLY: (Deposits raincoat and goes im- 
mediately to look at herself in mirror 
next to the door) Oh, for Heaven's sake, 
why not? Just because Bill’s away with 
his loathesome little mountain climbers? 
LAURA: Well . 


LitLy: Come along with us. It’s raining 
on and off, so Harry’s going to drive us 
in the car 


LAURA: No, thanks 


titty: If you come, Harry will dance 
with you all evening. You won't be 
lonely, I promise you. (LAURA shakes 
her head, “no”) You're the only one 
who can dance those funny steps with 
him 


LAURA: It’s very sweet of you, but no 


LILLy: (At the mirror) Do you think 
this neck is too low? 


LAURA: I think you look lovely 


LILLY: Harry says this neck will drive 
all the little boys crazy 


LAURA: I don’t think so 
LILLy: Well, that’s not very flattering 


LAURA: I mean, I think they’ll appreci- 
ate it, but as for driving them crazy 


titty: After all I want to give them 
some reward for dancing their duty 
dances with me 


LAURA: I’m sure when they dance with 
you, it’s no duty, Lilly. I've seen you 
at these dances 


LILLY: It’s not this (Indicating her 
bosom) it’s my line of chatter. I'm oh 
so interested in what courses they're 
taking, where they come from and 
where they learned to dance so divinely 


LAURA: (Laughing) Lilly, you're lost in 
a boys’ school. You were meant to shine 


some place much more glamorous 


LILLY: I wouldn't trade it for the world 
Where else could a girl indulge in 


three hundred innocent flirtations a 
year? 

LAURA: Lilly, I’ve often wondered what 
you'd do if one of the three hundred 
attempted to go, well, a little further 
than innocent flirtation 


titty: I'd slap him down the little 
beast. (She laughs and admires herself 
in mirror) Harry says if I’m not careful 
I'll get to looking like Ellie Martin 
You've seen Ellie. 


LAURA: I saw her this afternoon for the 
first time 


LILLY: Really? The first time? 


LAURA: Yes. - went into the place where 
she works the soda shop 


LILLY: You! 


LAURA: Yes uh for a package 
of cigarettes. (After a moment she says 
with some sadness) She’s not even 
pretty, is she? 

LILLY: (Turns from admiring herself at 
the tone in LauRaA’s voice) Well, honey, 
don’t sound so sad. What difference 
should it make to you if she’s pretty 
or not? 


LAURA: I don’t know. It just seems so 


they’re so young 


LILLY: If they’re stupid enough to go to 
Ellie Martin, they deserve whatever 
happens to them. Anyway, Laura, the 
boys talk more about Ellie than any- 
thing else. So don’t fret about it 


LAURA: (Arranges chair for Tom facing 
fireplace. Notices LILLY primping) You 
look lovely, Lilly 


LILLY: Maybe I'd better wear that cor- 

sage the dance committee sent, after all 
right here. (She indicates low 

point in dress) I was going to carry it 


or rather Harry was going to help me 


You know, it’s like one of 
those things people put on Civil War 
monuments on Decoration Day 


carry it 


LAURA: Yes, I’ve seen them 


LILLY: (Indicating the flower LAURA is 
wearing) Now that’s tasteful. Where'd 
you get that? 


LAURA: Uh I bought it for myself 


LILLY: Oh, now 


LAURA: It’s always been a favorite of 


mine and I saw it in the florist’s window 


titty: Well, Harry will be waiting for 
me to tie his bow tie. (Starts towards 
door) Will you be up when we get 


back? 


LAURA (Giving timty her raincoat) 


Probably not 


LILLY: If there’s a light on, I'll drop in 
and tell you how many I had to slap 


down Night-night 


(She le *S. LAURA stands at the closed 


door un she hears the outside door 


close. Then she opens her door a bit 
She takes her cup of coffee and stands 
in front of the fireplace and listens.) 


TOM: (As LILLY goes, he returns to his 
room, dressed in a blue suit. He stands 
there deliberating a moment, then 
reaches under his pillow and brings out 
a pint bottle of whisky. He takes a short 
swig. It gags him. He corks it and puts 
it back under the pillow) Christ, I'll 
never make it. (He reaches in his closet 
and pulls out a raincoat, then turns and 
snaps out the room light, and goes out 
A moment later, he appears on the 
stairs. He sees LauRA’s door partly open, 
and while he is putting on his raincoat, 
he walks warily past it.) 


LAURA: (When she hears tTom’s door 
close, she stands still and listens more 
intently. She hears him pass her door 
and go to the front door. She puts down 
the cup of coffee, and goes to the study 
door. She calls) Tom? (After some 
moments, TOM appears in the door, and 
she opens it wide) I’ve been expecting 
you 


TOM: I I 


LAURA: (Opening the door wide) Are 


you going to the dance, after all? 


rom: (Comes in the door) No You 
can report me if you want. Out after 
hours. Or (He looks up at her 
finally) Or you can give me permission 
Can I have permission to go out? 


LAURA: (Moving into the room, says 
pleasantly) I think I'd better get you 


some coffee 


Tom: (At her back, truculent) You can 
tell them that, too that I've been 
drinking. There'll be lots to tell before 

(He stops) I didn’t drink much. But 
I didn’t eat much either 


LAURA: Let me get you something to eat 


TOM: (As though convincing himself) 
No. I can't stay! 


LAURA: All right. But I'm glad you 


dropped in. I was counting on it 


rom: (Chip on shoulder) I said I might 


not. When you invited me 
. 


LAURA: I know. (She looks at him a 
moment. He is to her a heartbreaking 
sight all dressed up as though he 
were going to a prom, but instead he’s 
going to Ellie the innocence and 
the desperat on touch her deeply 

and this shows in her face as she circles 
hehind him to the door) It's a nasty 


night out, isn't it? 
rom: Yes 


LAURA: I'm just as glad I'm not going to 
the dance (She shuts the door gently 
TOM, a oun f the door, turns 
as done It'll be 

here by the fire 





rom: I wasn't planning to come in 


LAuRA: Then why the flower and 


the card? “For a pleasant evening?” 


rom: It was for the dance. I forgot to 


cance! it 


LAURA: I’m glad you didn't 


TOM Why? (He stops studying the 


eurtain and lool at her ) 


LAURA: (Moving into the room again) 
Well, for one thing I like to get flowers 
For another thing (tom shakes his 
head a little to clear it) Let me make 


you some coffec 
rom: No. I'n just about right 


LAURA: Or you zan drink thi 


had a ip 


I just 
She holds up the cup. Tom 
looks at the proferred coffee) You can 
drink from this side. (She indicates the 


other side of the cup.) 


rom: (Takes the cup, and looks at the 
side where her lips have touched and 
the slowly turns it around to the other 


and takes a sip) And for another thing? 


LAURA: What do you mean? 


rom: For one thing you like to get 


flowers 


LAURA: For another it’s nice to have 
flowers on my anniversary 


” 


rom: Anniversary 
LAURA: Yes 


roM (Waving the cup and saucer 
around) And Mr. Reynolds on a moun- 
stalwart youth: 
oaking wet Didn't he remember? 


tain top with twenty 


LAURA: (Rescues the cup and saucer) 
It's not that anniversary. (Tom looks at 
her wondering. Seeing that she has 
interested him, she moves towards him) 


Let me take your coat 
rom: (Definitely) I can't 


LAURA: I know. You can't stay. But 

(She comes up behind him and puts 
her hand on his shoulders to take off 
his coat. He can hardly stand her touch 
She gently peels his coat from him and 
stands back to look at him) How nice 


you look' 


rom: (Disarranging his hair or tie) Put 
me in a blue suit and I look like a kid 


LAURA: How did you know I liked this 
flowe r? 


rom: You mentioned it 


LAURA You're very quick to notice 


these things. So was he 


TOM (After a moment, his curiostiy 


aroused ) Who’ 


LAURA My first husband. That's the 


anniversary 


tom: I didn't know 
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TOM: You can report me if you want. Out after hours. Or—or you can 
give me permission. Can I have permission to go out? 


(Deborah Kerr, John Kerr) 


LAURA: (She sits in her chair) Mr. Rey- 
nolds doesn’t like me to talk about my 
first husband. He was, I'd say, about 


your age. How old are you, Tom? 


Tom: Eighteen tomorrow 


LAURA: Tomorrow We must celebrate 


rom: You'd better not make any plans 


LAURA: He was just your age then. (She 
looks at him again with slight wonder) 


It doesn’t seem possible now, looking 
at you 


tom: Why, do I look like such a child? 
LAURA: Why no 
TOM: Men are married at my age 


LauRA: Of course, they are. He was 


Maybe a few months older. Such a 


lonely boy, away from home for the 


first time and and going off to 


war. (Tom looks up inquiringly) Yes, 


he was killed 


rom: I'm sorry but I'm glad to hear 


about him 


LAURA: Glad? 


tom: Yes. I don’t know 


like someone you should have been 


He sounds 


married to, not 


if I (Stops.) 


(Stops) I’m sorry 


LAURA: (After a moment) He was killed 
being conspicuously brave. He had to 
be conspicuously brave, you see, be- 
cause something had happened in 
training camp I don’t know what 
afraid the others 


He showed 


and he_ was 
thought him a cc ward 
them he wasn’t 


tom: He had that satisfaction 


LAURA: What was it worth if it killed 


him? 
Tom: I don’t know. But I can understand 


LauRA: Of course you can. You're very 


like him 
Tom: Me? 


LaurRA: (Holding out the coffee cup) 


Before I finish it all? (Tom comes over 





and takes a sip from his side of the 


cup) He was kind and gentle, and 
lonely. (TOM turns away in embarrass- 
ment at hearing himself so described) 
We knew it wouldn't last ... We 
ensed it But he always said. “Why 

t the test of everything be its 


ty? 


I'm sorry he was killed 


ura: Yes, so am I. I'm sorry he was 
lled the way he was killed . trying 

e how brave he was. In trying 
e he was a man, he died a boy 


Still he must have died happy 
AURA: Because he proved his courage? 


TOM: That and because he was 
married to you. (Embarrassed, he walks 
to | vat which she has been holding 


n her lap) I've got to go 
LAURA: Tom, please 
rom: I've got to 


y important 


think I bored 
ill about self 


mu pO now i 


rom: You haven't 


LAURA: I probably shouldn’t have gone 
ust that I felt like it 

ight a fire. I gue 
cent mood. Do you ever 


noods on nights like 


vhat 


come now there must 
leasant to remember, or 
tands by the door be 
ack, his raincoat 
dragging on the floor 
Of course there is. Who 


you want to tell? 


long silence) May I have 


eved that she has won 
ent’s delay) Yes, Of course 
a box then lights his 


rom: My seventh-grade teacher 
LAURA: What?” 

rom: That 

LAURA: Oh 

tom: Miss Middleton 

LAURA: How sweet 


Drops the raincoat again 
into the room) It wasn't 
It was terrible 


LAURA: At that time, of course 


me about her 


rom: She was just out of college 


tall, blonde, honey-colored hair 


BILL: . .. He didn’t go through with it. 
Of course the fact that he was with 
him expelled. (Deborah Kerr 


he wore a polo coat, and drove 


conve rtible 
LAURA: Sounds very fetching 


rom: Ever since then I've been a sucker 


for girls in polo coats 


LAURA: (Smiling) I have one somewhere 
trom: Yes, I know. (He looks at her 
LAURA: What happened”? 


rom: What could happen’? As u 
made a fool of myself. I gue every 
knew I was in love with her. People I 


like, I can't help showing it 
LAURA: That's a good trait 


rom: When she used to go on errand 
and she needed one of the boy to 


along and help carry something, there 


happine ind everything 
vrite poen He 


—_ —_ —— 


He couldn't I'm sorry, Herb. 


Ellie at her place is enough to get 
Leif Erickson, John McGovern) 


what they made me do? They gave a 


| 


luncheon at school in her honor, and I 


had to be the toastmaster and wish her 


I had to 


( ote 
yuote 


going to be 


And away from us be carried 
Jefore you promise to love, honor 
and opney 


There F v 2s I want to say 


d as the , both laugh) 
turned out to be more 


ything else 





Tom: (He doesn't answer. Then he looks 
at his watch) It’s almost nine I'm 
late. (Starts to go.) 


LauRA: (Rising) I can't persuade you to 
(tom shakes his head, “no”) We 


were getting on so well 


? 


stay’ 


tom: Thanks 


LAURA: In another moment I would have 
told you all the deep, dark secrets of 
my life 


tom: I'm sorry. (He picks up his coat 
from the floor.) 


LAURA: (Desperately trying to think of 
something to keep him from going) 


Won't you stay even for a dance? 
Tom: I don’t dance 


LAURA: I was going to teach you. (She 
goes over to the phonograph and snaps 


on the button.) 


TOM: (Opens the door) Some other 
time 


LAURA 
back ) 


Please, for me. (She comes 


tom: (After a moment he closes the 
door) Tell me something 


LAURA: Yes? 


(The record starts to play, something 
soft and melodic. It plays through to 
the end of the act.) 


Tom: Why are you so nice to me? 
LAURA: Why I 


tom: You're not this way to the rest of 
the fellows 


taurA: No, I know I'm not 
mind my being nice to you? 


Do you 


tom: (Shakes his head, “no”) I just 


wondered why 


LAURA: (In a perfectly open way) I 
guess, Tom I guess it’s because I 


like you 
tom: No one else seems to. Why do you”? 
LAURA: I don’t know I 


Tom: Is it because no one else likes me? 
Is it just pity? 


LtaurA: No, Tom, of course not. . . It’s, 
well it's because you've been very 
nice to me very considerate. It 
wasn't easy for me, you know, coming 
into a school, my first year. You seemed 
to sense that. I don’t know, we just 
seem to have hit it off. (She smiles at 
him.) 


tom: Mr. Reynolds knows you like me 


LAURA 
a secret 


I suppose so. I haven't kept it 


tom: Is that why he hates me so? 
Laura: I don’t think he hates you 


tom: Yes, he hates me. Why lie? I think 
everyone here hates me but you. But 
they won't 


rh 


LauRA: Of course they won't 


Tom: He hates me because he made a 
flop with me. I know all about it. My 
father put me in this house when I first 
came here, and when he left me he said 
to your husband, “Make a man out of 
him.” He’s failed, and he’s mad, and 
then you come along, and were nice to 
me out of pity 


LauRA: No, Tom, not pity. I’m too selfish 
a woman to like you just out of pity. 


tom: (He has worked himself up into a 
state of confusion, and anger, and des- 
peration) There’s so muchI . 
so much I don’t understand. 


.. there’s 


LAURA: (Reaches out and touches his 
arm) Tom, don’t go out tonight 


Tom: I've got to. That’s one thing that’s 
clear. I've got to! 


LauRA: (Holds up her arms for dancing) 
Won't you let me teach you how to 
dance? 


Tom: (Suddenly and impulsively he 
throws his arms around her, and kisses 
her passionately, awkwardly, and then 
in embarrassment he buries his head in 
her shoulder) Oh, God . God 


LAURA: Tom Tom (TOM raises 
his face and looks at her, and would 
kiss her again) No, Tom ...No,I... 
(At the first “No,” tom breaks from her 
and runs out the door halfway up the 
stairs. Calling) Tom! ...Tom! (Tom 
stops at the sound of her voice and 
turns around and looks down the stairs. 
LAURA moves to the open door) Tom, I 

(The front door opens and two of 
the mountain-climbing boys, PHIL and 
PAUL come in, with their packs.) 


PHIL: (Seeing TOM poised on the stairs) 
What the hell are you doing? (Tom just 
looks at him) What’s the matter with 
you? (He goes on up the stairs.) 


Tom: What are you doing back? 


PAUL: The whole bunch is back. Who 
wants to go mountain climbing in the 
rain? 


BILL: (Outside his study door) Say, any 
of you fellows want to go across the 
street for something to eat when you 
get changed, go ahead. (PHIL and PAUL 
go up the stairs past TOM. BILL goes into 
his own room, leaving door open) Hi 
(He takes off his equipment and puts 
it on the floor.) 


LAURA: (Has been standing motionless 
where Tom has left her) Hello 


BILL: (Comes to her and kisses her on 
the cheek) One lousy week-end a year 
we get to go climbing and it rains 
(Throws the rest of his stuff down) The 
fellows are damned disappointed 


LAURA: (Hardly paying any attention to 
him) That's too bad 


BILL: (Going up to alcove) I think they 
wanted me to invite them down for a 
feed. But I didn’t want to. I thought 
we'd be alone. Okay? (He looks across 
at her.) 


LAURA 


(She is listening for footsteps 
outside) Sure. (BILL goes out through 
alcove. LAURA stoops and picks up the 
raincoat which tom has dropped and 
hides it in the cabinet by the fireplace.) 


BILL: (Appears in door momentarily 
wiping his hands with towel) Boy it 
really rained. (He disappears again. 
LAURA sadly goes to the door and slowly 
and gently closes it. When she is fin- 
ished, she leans against the door, listen- 
ing, hoping against hope that Tom will 
go upstairs. When tom sees the door 
close, he stands there for a moment, 
then turns his coat collar up and goes 
down the hall and out. Off stage as Tom 
starts to go down the hall) We never 
made it to the timberline. The rain 
started to come down. Another hour or 
so and we would have got to the hut 
and spent the night, but the fellows 
wouldn't hear of it (The door slams. 
LAURA turns away from the study door 
in despair. Still off stage) What was 
that? 


LauRA: Nothing Nothing at all. 


BILL: (Enters and gets pipe from mantel- 
piece) Good to get out, though, Makes 
you feel alive. Think I'll go out again 
next Saturday, alone. Won't be bothered 
by the fellows wanting to turn back. 


(He has settled down in the chair 
intended for tom. The school bells 
start to ring nine. BILL reaches out his 
hand for Laura. Standing by the door, 
she looks at his outstretched hand, as 
the lights fade, and 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 


The time is late the next afternoon. 


As the curtain rises, TOM is in his room 
His door is shut and bolted. He is lying 
on his back on the bed, staring up at 
the ceiling. 


RALPH: (He is at the phone) Hello, 
Mary ... Ralph Yeah, I just wanted 
you to know I'd be a little delayed 
picking you up Yeah . . . everyone 
was taking a shower over here, and 
there’s only one shower for eight guys 

No it’s not the same place as last 
night . The tea dance is at the Inn 

(He suddenly looks very uncom- 
fortable) Look, I'll tell you when I see 
you... Okay 
it) I love you 


(Almost whispers 
(STEVE, RALPH’s side- 
kick, comes running in from the outside 
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He’s all dressed up and he’s got some- 
thing to tell) Yeah, Mary. Well, I can’t 
say it over again .. . Didn’t you hear 
me the first time? (Loud so she'll hear 
it) Hi, Steve. 


STEVE: Come on, get off. I got something 
to tell you 


RALPH: Mary—Mary, I'll get there faster 
if I stop talking now. Okay? Okay. See 
you a little after four. (He hangs up) 
What the hell’s the matter with you? 


STEVE: Have you seen Tom? 


RALPH: No. 


steve: You know what the hell he did 
last night? 


RALPH: What? 
STEVE: He went and saw Ellie. 
RALPH: Who are you bulling? 


steve: No, honest. Ellie told Jackson 
over at the kitchen. Everybody knows 
now 


RALPH: What did he want to go and do 
a thing like that for? 


STEVE: But wait a minute. You haven't 
heard the half of it 


RALPH: Listen, I gotta get dressed 
(Starts upstairs.) 


STEVE: (On the way up the stairs) The 
way Ellie tells it, he went there, all the 
hell dressed up like he was going to 
the dance, and 


(They disappear up the stairs. BILL 
after a moment comes in the hall, 
and goes quickly up the stairs. He 
goes right into at and Tom’s main 
room without knocking. We then hear 
him try the handle of tom’s bedroom 
door. Tom looks at the door defiantly 
and sullenly.) 


BILL: (Knocks sharply) Tom! (Rattles 
door some more) Tom, this is Mr 
Reynolds. Let me in 


Tom: I don’t want to see anyone 


BILL: You've got to see me. Come on 
Open up! I've got to talk to the Dean 
at four, and I want to speak to you first 


Tom: There’s nothing to say 


BILL: I can break the door down. Then 
your father would have to pay for a 
new door. Do you want that? Are you 
afraid to see me? (Tom after a moment, 
goes to the door and pulls back the bolt 
BILL comes in quickly) Well. (Tom goes 
back and sits on the bed. Doesn't look 
at BILL) Now I've got to have the full 
story. All the details so that when I 
see the Dean 


tom: You've got the full story. What 
the hell do you want? 


BILL: We don't seem to have the full 
story 


tom: When the school cops brought me 


in last night they told you I was with 
Ellie Martin 


BILL: That’s just it. It seems you weren't 
with her 


tom: (After a moment) What do you 
mean? 


BILL: You weren't with her. You couldn't 
be with her. Do you understand what 
I mean? 


Tom: (Trying to brave it out) Who says 
so? 


BILL: She says so. And she ought to 
know. (Tom turns away) She says that 
you couldn't ... and that you jumped 
up and grabbed a knife in her kitchen 
and tried to kill yourself and she 
had to fight with you and that’s what 
attracted the school cops 


Tom: What difference does it make? 


BILL: I just wanted the record to be 
straight. You'll undoubtedly be expelled, 
no matter what but I wanted the 
record straight 


tom: (Turning on him) You couldn't 
have stood it, could you, if I'd proved 
you wrong? 


BILL: Where do you get off talking like 
that to a master? 


Tom: You'd made up your mind long 
ago, and it would have killed you if I'd 
proved you wrong 


BILL: Talking like that isn’t going to 
help you any 


Tom: Nothing’s going to help. I’m gonna 
be kicked out, and then you're gonna 
be happy 


BILL: I'm not going to be happy. I’m 
going to be very sorry sorry for 
your father 


Tom: All right, now you know. Go on, 
spread the news. How can you wait? 


BILL: I won't tell anyone but the 


Dean, of course 
tom: And my father 
BILL: Perhaps 


Tom: (After a long pause) And Mrs 
Reynolds 


BILL: (Looks at tom) Yes. I think she 
ought to know. (He turns and leaves 


the room. Goes through the sitting room 


and up the stairs, calling “Ralph.” tom 
closes the door and locks it, goes and 


sits down in the chair.) 


LAURA: (As BILL goes upstairs to RALPH, 
she comes into the master’s study. She 
is wearing a wool suit. She goes to the 
cupboard and brings out Tom’s raincoat 
She moves with it to the door. There is 
a knock. She opens the door) Oh, hello, 
Mr. Lee 


HERB: (Coming in, he seems for some 


reason rather pleased) Hello, Laura 


LAURA: Bill isn’t in just now, though 
I'm expecting him any moment 


HERB: My train was twenty minutes 
late. I was afraid I'd missed him. We 
have an appointment with the Dean in 
a few minutes 


LauRA: (Is coolly polite) Oh, I see 


HERB: Have I done something to dis- 
please you, Laura? You seem a little 
(HERB shrugs and makes a gesture 


with his hands meaning cool.) ‘ 


LAURA: I’m sorry 
you sit down? 


Forgive me. Won't 


HERB: I remember that you were dis- 
pleased at my leaving Tom in school a 
week ago. Well, you see I was right in 
a sense. Though, perhaps being a lady 
you wouldn't understand 


LAURA: I’m not sure that I do 


HERB: Well, now, look here. If I had 
taken Tom out of school after that 


scandal with Mr uh what was 


his name? 
LAURA: Mr. Harris 


HERB: Yes. If I'd taken Tom out then, 
he would have been marked for the rest 


of his life 


LAURA: You know that Tom will be ex- 
pelled, of course 


HERB: Yes, but the circumstances are so 
much more normal 


LAURA: (After looking at him a mo 


ment) I think, Mr. Lee, I’m not quite 
sure, but I think, in a sense, you're 
proud of Tom 


HERB: Well 


LAURA: Probably for the first time you're 
proud of him because the school police 


found him out of bounds with a 


HERB: I shouldn't have expected you to 
understand. Bill will see what I mean 


(BILL starts down the stairs.) 
LAURA: Yes. He probably will 
(BILL comes in the room.) 

HERB: Bill 
BILL: Hello, Herb 


(HERB looks from LAURA to BILL. Notices 


the coldness between them.) 
BILL: I was just seeing Tom 


HERB: Yes. I intend to go up after we've 


seen the Dean. How is he? 
BILL: All right 


HERB: (Expansive) Sitting around telling 
the boys all about it 


BILL: No, he’s in his room alone. The 
others are going to the tea dance at the 
Inn. Laura (Sees Laura is leaving 


the room) Oh, Laura, I wish you'd stay 





(LAURA takes one step back into the 


reon 


HERB: I was telling your wife here, try- 

to make her understand the male 
point of view on this matter. I mean, 
how being kicked out for a thing like 
this, while not exactly desirable, is still 
not so serious. It’s sort of one of the 
calculated risks of being a man. (He 
smiles at his way of putting it.) 


BILL: (Preparing to tell ners) Herb? 


HERB: Yes, Bill. I mean, you agree with 


me on that, don’t you? 


BitL: Yes, Herb, only the situation is 
not exactly as it was reported to you 
over the phone. It’s true that Tom went 
to this girl Ellie’s 
that he went for the usual purpose 


place, and it’s true 


However however, it didn’t work 
out that way 


HERB: What do you mean? 
BILL: Nothing happened 


HERB: You mean she she wouldn't 


have him? 


BILL: I mean, Tom I don’t know 

he didn’t go through with it. He 
couldn't. (He looks at Laura) It’s true 
The girl says so. And when it didn’t 
work, he tried to kill himself with a 
knife in the kitchen, and she struggled 
with him, and that brought the school 
cops, and that’s that. (LAURA turns away, 
shocked and moved. MR. LEE sits down 
in a chair bewildered) I'm sorry, Herb 
Of course the fact that he was with 
Ellie at her place is enough to get him 
expelled 


HERB: Does everyone know this? 


BILL: Well, Ellie talks. She’s got no 


shame and this is apparently some- 


thing to talk about 


LAURA: (To MR. LEE) Do you still think 


it will make a good smoking-car story? 
BILL: What do you mean? 


HERB: Why did he do it? Before 
he could talk it down, but to go « 
thing like this and leave no doubt: 


LAURA: In whose mind? 


BILL: Laura, please 
LAURA: (Angry) You asked m: 


BILL: (Flaring back at her) 
you've heard. We won't ke« 


LAURA (nowing without asl 


did you want me to hear? 


BILI (Going to her) I want 
know the facts. That’s all. 7 
story 


(LAURA stands in the alcove 
HERB: Bill, Bill! Maybe the 


way of getting this girl so sh 
spread the story 


LAURA: Did it ever occur to you that you persecute in Tom, that boy 
there, you persecute in him the thing you fear in yourself? . . 


(Deborah Kerr, Leif Erickson) 


BILL: I’m afraid it’s too late for that 


HERB: I don’t know. Some things don’t 
make any sense. What am I going to do 


ow? 


aAuRA: (Re-entering) Mr. Lee, please 
on't goon drawing the wrong 


onclusions' 


HERB: I’m drawing no conclusions. This 
ort of thing can happen to a normal 
boy. But it’s what the others will think 

Added to the Harris business. And 
that’s all that’s important. What they'll 
think 


LAURA: Isn't it important what Tom 
thinks? 


BILL: Herb, we'd better be getting on 
over to the Dean's 


HERB: (Indicating upstairs) Is he in his 


room? 


BiLl Yes 


HERB: Packing? 
BILL: No 


HERB: I told him to come to you to talk 
things over. Did he? 


BILL: No 


HERB: What am I going to say to him 
now? 
BILL: We're expected at four 


HERB: I know. But I've got to go up 
Maybe I should have left him with his 
mother. She might have known what to 
do, what to say (He starts out) 
You want to come along with me? 


BILL: (Moving to hall) All right 


(Serious) Bill, I'd like to talk 
with you 


BILL: I'll be back 


LAURA 


(Goes with HERB to the landing. LAURA 
exits, taking off her jacket.) 





HERB: Maybe I ought to do this alone 


BILL: He's probably locked in_ his 


bedroom 


(HERB goes up the stairs and inside 
the study. BILL stays in the hall. Tom, 
as he hears his father knocking on 
the bedroom door, stiffens. HERB tries 
the door handle.) 


HERB: (Off, in the study) Tom 
Tom ... it’s Dad. (tom gets up, but 
just stands there) Tom, are you asleep? 
(After a few moments, he reappears on 
the landing. He is deeply hurt that his 
son wouldn't speak to him) I think 
he’s asleep. 


BILL: (Making a move to go in and get 
ToM) He can’t be . 


HERB: (Stops) Yes, I think he is. He 
was always a sound sleeper. We used 
to have to drag him out of bed when he 
was a kid 

BILL: But he should see you. 


HERB: It'll be better later, anyhow 
(He starts down the stairs, troubled, 
puzzled.) 


BILL: I'll go right with you, Herb. 


(They re-enter the study, and BILL 
goes out through the alcove. HERB 
stays in the master’s study.) 


tom: (When his father is downstairs, he 
opens his bedroom door and faintly 
calls) Dad? 


(HERB looks up, thinking he’s heard 
something but then figures it must 
have been something else. RALPH, 
STEVE and PHIL come crashing down 
the stairs, dressed for the tea dance, 
ad libbing comments about the girls 
at the dance. tom closes his door 
When they have gone, he opens it 
again and calls “Dad” faintly. When 
there is no response, he closes the 
door, and goes and lies on the bed.) 


BILL: (Re-entering) Laura, I’m going to 
the Dean’s now with Herb. I'm playing 
squash with the headmaster at five. So 
I'll see you at the dining room at 
six-thirty. 


LauRA: (Entering after him) I wish 


you'd come back here after. 
BILL: Laura, I can’t. 
LauRA: Bill, I wish you would. 


BILL: (Sees that there is some strange 
determination in Laura’s face) Herb, 
I'll be with you in a minute. Why don’t 
you walk along? 


HERB: All right 
See you again 


Good-bye, Laura 


BILL: You'll see her in a couple of days 
at the reunion. 


HERB: I may not be coming up for it 
now Maybe I will. I don’t know 
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I'll be walking along. Good-bye, Laura 
Tell Tom I tried to see him. (He goes 
out.) 


BILL: Now, Laura, what’s the matter? 
I've got to get to the Dean's rooms to 
discuss this matter 


LAURA: Yes, of course. But first I'd like 
to discuss the boys who made him do 
this the men and boys who made 
him do this 


BILL: No one made him do anything 


LAURA: Is there to be no blame, no 
punishment for the boys and men who 
taunted him into doing this? What if 
he had succeeded in killing himself? 


What then? 


BILL: You're being entirely too emo- 
tional about this. 


LAURA: If he had succeeded in killing 
himself in Ellie’s rooms wouldn't you 


have felt some guilt? 
BILL: I? 
LAURA: Yes, you 


BILL: I wish you’d look at the facts and 
not be so emotional about this 


LAURA: The facts! What facts! an inno- 
cent boy goes swimming with an in- 
structor . an instructor whom he 
likes because this instructor is one of 
the few who encourages him, who don’t 
ride him . And because he’s an off- 
horse, you and the rest of them are 
only too glad to put two and two to- 
gether and get a false answer 
anything which will let you go on and 
persecute a boy whom you basically 
don’t like. If it had happened with Al 
or anybody else, you would have done 
nothing 


BILL: It would have been an entirely 
different matter. You can’t escape from 
what you are .. . your character. Why 
do they spend so much time in the law 
courts on character witnesses? To prove 
this was the kind of man who could or 
couldn’t commit such and such a crime 


LAURA: I resent this judgment by preju- 
dice. He’s not like me, therefore, he is 
capable of all possible crimes. He’s not 


one of us a member of the tribe! 


BILL: Now look, Laura, I know this is a 
shock tou you, because you were fond 
of this boy. But you did all you could 
for him, more than anyone would 
expect. After all, your responsibility 
doesn't go Beyond 


LAURA: I know. Doesn't go beyond giving 
him tea and sympathy on Sunday after- 
noons. Well, I want to tell you some- 
thing. It’s going to shock you but 
I'm going to tell you 


BILL: Laura, it’s late 


LAURA: Last night I knew what Tom 
had in mind to do 


LAURA: I heard him making the date 


with Ellie on the phone 


BILL: And you didn't stop him? Then 
you're the one responsible 


LAURA: Yes, I am responsible, but not 
as you think. I did try to stop him, but 
not by locking him in his room, or 
calling the school police. I tried to stop 
him by being nice to him, by being af- 
fectionate. By showing him that he was 
liked yes, even loved. I knew what 
he was going to do and why he 
was going to do it. He had to prove to 
you bullies that he was a man, and he 
was going to prove it with Ellie Martin 
Well last night . last night, I 
wished he had proved it with me 

BiLL: What in Christ’s name are you 


” 


saying 


LauRA: Yes, I shock you. I shock myself 
But you are right 


I am responsible 
here. I know what I should have done. 
I knew it then. My heart cried out for 
this boy in his misery a misery 


imposed by my husband. And I wanted 
to help him as one human being to an- 
other and I failed. At the last 
moment, I sent him away sent him 
to 


BILL: You mean you managed to over- 
come your exaggerated sense of pity 


LAURA: No, it was not just pity. My 


heart in its loneliness Yes, I've been 
lonely here, miserably lonely .. . and 
mty heart in its loneliness cried out for 
this boy cried out for the comfort 


he could give me too 


BILL: You don’t know what you're 
saying 


LAURA: But I was a good woman. Good 
in what sense of the word? Good to 


whom and for whom? 


BILL: Laura, we'll discuss this, if we 
must, later on 


LAURA: Bill! There'll be no later on. I'm 
leaving you 


BILL: Over this thing? 


LAURA: (After a moment) Yes, this 
thing and all the other things in our 


marriage 


BILL: For God's sake, Laura, what are 
you talking about? 


LAURA: I'm talking about love and honor 
and manliness, and tenderness, and per- 
secution. I’m talking about a lot. You 
haven't understood any of it 


BILL: Laura, you can’t leave over a 


thing like this. You know what it means 


LAURA: I wouldn't worry too much 
about it. When I’m gone, it will prob- 
ably be agreed by all that I was an off- 
horse too, and didn’t really belong to 


the clan, and it’s good riddance 





pitt: And you're doing this all 
because of this this fairy? 


LauRA: (After a moment) This boy, Bill 
this boy is more of a man than you 


are 
pitt: Sure. Ask Ellie 


LAURA: Because it was distasteful for 
him. Because for him there has to be 


love. He’s more of a man than you are 
BILL: Yes, sure 


LAURA: Manliness is not all swagger 
and swearing and mountain climbing 
Manliness is also tenderness, gentle- 
ness, consideration. You men think you 
can decide on who is a man, when only 


a woman can really know 
BILL: Ellie’s a woman. Ask Ellie 
LAURA: I don't need to ask anyone 


BILL: What do you know about a man? 
Married first to that boy . again, a 
pitiable boy You want to mother a 
boy, not love a man. That’s why you 
never really loved me. Because I was 
not a boy you could mother 


LAURA: You're quite wrong about my 
not loving you. I did love you. But not 
just for your outward show of manli- 
ness, but because you needed me 

For one unguarded moment you let me 
know you needed me, and I have tried 
to find that moment again the year 
Why did you 


marry me, Bill? In God’s name, why? 


we've been married 


BILL: Because I loved you. Why else? 


LAURA: You've resented me .. . almost 
from the day you married me, you've 
resented me. You never wanted to 
marry really Did they kid you into 
it? Does a would-be headmaster have 
to be married? Or what was it, Bill? 
You would have been far happier going 
off on your jaunts with the boys, having 
them to your rooms for feeds and bull 


Sessions 
BILL: That’s part of being a master 


LAURA: Other masters and their wive 
do not take two boys always with them 
whenever they go away on vacations o1 


weekends 
BILL: They are boys without privileges 


LauRA: And I became a wife without 
privileges 
BiLL: You became a wife (He stops.) 


LauRA: Yes? 


BILL: You did not become a wife 


LAURA: I know. I know I failed you. In 
some terrible way I’ve failed you 


BILI You were more interested in 
mothering that fairy up there than in 
being my wife 


LAURA: But you wouldn't let me, Bill 


You wouldn't let me 


Hl) 


BILL: (Grabbing her by the shoulders) 
What do you mean I wouldn't let you? 


LAURA: (Quietly, almost afraid to say it) 
Did it ever occur to you that you per- 
secute in Tom, that boy up there, you 
persecute in him the thing you fear in 
yourself? (sit looks at her for a long 
moment of hatred. She has hit close to 
the truth he has never let himself be 
conscious of. There is a moment when 
he might hurt her, but then he draws 
away, still staring at her. He backs 
away, slowly, and then turns to the 
door) Bill! 


BILL: (Not looking at her) I hope you 
will be gone when I come back from 
dinner 


LAURA: (Quietly) I will be... (Going 
towards him) Oh, Bill, I’m sorry. I 
shouldn’t have said that... it was 
cruel. (She reaches for him as he goes 
out the door) This was the weakness 
you cried out for me to save you from, 
wasn't it... And I have tried (He is 
gone) I have tried. (Slowly she turns 
back into the room and looks at it) I 
did try. (For a few moments she stands 
stunned and tired from her outburst. 
Then she moves slowly to Tom’s rain- 
coat, picks it up and turns and goes out 
of the room and to the stair-landing. 
She goes to the boy’s study door and 
knocks) Tom. (She opens it and goes 
in out of sight. At Tom’s door, she calls 
again) Tom. (Tom turns his head slightly 
and listens. LAURA opens TOM’s door and 
come in) Oh, I’m sorry. May I come in? 
(She sees she’s not going to get an 
answer from him, so she goes in) I 
brought back your raincoat. You left it 
last night. (She puts it on chair. She 
looks at him) This is a nice room . 
I've never seen it before ...As a 
matter of fact I've never been up here 
in this part of the house. (Still getting 
no response, she goes on. Tom slowly 
turns and looks at her back, while she 
is examining something on the walls. 
She turns, speaking) It’s very cozy. It’s 
really quite (She stops when she 
sees he has turned around looking at 
her) Hello 


Tom: (Barely audible) Hello 
LAURA: Do you mind my being here? 
rom: You're not supposed to be 


LAURA: I know. But everyone’s out, and 
will be for some time I wanted to 
return your raincoat 


tom: Thank you. (After a pause he sits 
up on the bed, his back to her) I didn't 


think you'd ever want to see me again 


Why not? 


LAURA 


tom: After last night. I'm sorry about 
what happened downstairs. 


LauRA: (She looks at him awhile, then) 
I'm not 


tom: (Looks at her. Can’t quite make 
it out) You've heard everything I 
suppose. 

LAURA: Yes 

Tom: Everything? 


LAURA: Everything 


tom: I knew your husband would be 
anxious to give you the details. 


LAURA: He did. (She stands there quietly 
looking down at the boy.) 


Tom: So now you know too 
LAURA: What? 


ToM: That everything they said about 
me is true 


LAURA: Tom! 
Tom: Well, it is, isn’t it? 
LAURA: Tom? 


Tom: I’m no man. Ellie knows it. Every- 
body knows it. It seems everybody 
knew it, except me. And now I know it 


LAURA: (Moves towards him) Tom... 
Tom ... dear. (Tom turns away from 
her) You don’t think that just 
because .. . 


tom: What else am I to think? 


LAURA: (Very gently) Tom, that didn’t 
work because you didn’t believe in it 
. in such a test 


Tom: (With great difficulty) I touched 
her, and there was nothing. 


LAURA: You aren’t in love with Ellie. 
tom: That’s not supposed to matter. 
LAURA: But it does 

tom: I wish they'd let me kill myself. 


LAURA: Tom, look at me. (Tom shakes 
his head) Tom, last night you kissed 
me. 


Tom: Jesus! 
LAURA: Why did you kiss me? 


tom: (Turns suddenly) And it made 
you sick, didn’t it? Didn't it? (Turns 
away from her again.) 


LAURA: How can you think such a thing? 


Tom: You sent me away you 
Anyway, when you heard this morning 
it must have made you sick 


LAURA: (Sits on the edge of bed) Tom, 
I'm going to tell you something. (Tom 
won't turn) Tom? (He still won't turn) 
It was the nicest kiss I’ve ever had 

from anybody. (tom slowly turns and 
looks at her) Tom, I came to say good- 
bye. (tom shakes his head, looking at 
her) I'm going away I'll probably 
never see you again. I’m leaving Bill 
(tom knits his brows questioning) For 
a lot of reasons one of them, what 
he’s done to you. But before I left, I 
wanted you to know, for your own 
comfort, you’re more of a man now 
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than he ever was or will be. And one 
day you'll meet a girl, and it will be 
right. (Tom turns away in disbelief) 
Tom, believe me 


tom: I wish I could. But a person 
knows knows inside. Jesus, do you 
think after last night I'd ever . (He 
stops. After a moment, he smiles at her) 
But thanks thanks a lot. (He closes 
his eyes. LauRA looks at him a long 
time. Her face shows the great com- 
passion and tenderness she feels for this 
miserable boy. After some time, she 
gets up and goes out the door. A mo- 
ment later she appears in the hall door 
She pauses for a moment, then reaches 
out and closes it, and stays inside 


TOM, when he hears the door close, his 
eyes open. He sees she has left his bed- 
room. Then in complete misery, he lies 
down on the bed, like a wounded ani- 
mal, his head at the foot of the bed. 


LAURA: And now—nothing? (Anthony Perkins, Joan 


LAURA in a few moments appears in the 
bedroom doorway. She stands there, 
and then comes in, always looking at 
the slender figure of the boy on the bed 
She closes the bedroom door 


ToM hears the sound and looks around 
When he sees she has come back, he 
turns around slowly, wonderingly, and 
lies on his back, watching her 


LAURA seeing a bolt on the door, slides 


it to. Then she stands looking at Tc 


her hand at her neck. With a slight and 


delicate movement, she unbuttons the 
top button of her blouse, and moves 
towards tom. When she gets alongside 
the bed, she reaches out her hand, still 
keeping one hand at her blouse. tom 


makes no move. Just watches her 


LAURA makes a little move with the out- 
stretched hand, asking for his hand 
TOM slowly moves his hand to hers.) 


LAURA: (Stands there holding his hand 
and smiling gently at him. Then she 
sits and looks down at the boy, and 
after a moment, barely audible) And 


now nothing? 


(Tom’s other hand comes up and with 
both his hands he brings her hand to 
his lips.) 


LAURA: (Smiles tenderly at this gesture, 
and after a moment) Years from now 

when you talk about this and 
be kind 


you will 


(Gently she brings the boy’s hands 
toward her opened blouse, as the 


lights slowly dim out and 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


THE END 
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BY BETSY 


Like the zany chatterbox she created in Oh, 
Men! Oh, 


Furstenberg is equally well-known off stage for 


Vomen! on Broadway, Betsy von 


her whimsical reflections on life. Here are a few 


samples in a typical day 


TALBOT-GILES 


- 


Above: 


depending on how hard you work each night— it’s 


I quess this is the real self-improvement 


nerve-wracking and sometimes you feel after a 
matinee, an evening, a benefit and a Monday night 
that you'd like to take the first plane for Nairobi 
but I can’t conceive of anything else as erciting, as 
frustrating or as satisfying—as bitter or as sweet 


(With Franchot Tone in Oh, Men' Oh, Women!') 


Left: Dressing rooms and war paint. I collect 
stuffed animals—but only ones with personality and 


presented to me by people I treasure 


Below: “My mother discovered that after a par 
ticularly frustrating tackle with the educational 
requirements of the third grade, a Chinese dinner 
had a peculiarly soporific and calming effect on me.’ 


(Dinner at Wah Kee’'s with Orson Bean) 









& 


may ROBERT WNING 





turning out a play for successful area production takes more than talent 


it also required courage, declares a playright who made the discovery firsthand 


LL PLAYWRIGHTS, for the good of their souls— 
A and for the benefit of their craft—should write 
at least one script for theatre-in-the-round. The 
dramatist who attends arena performances of his 
work is likely to be astonished. He may be 
shocked and shaken. But he will emerge from the 
experience a better writer and a wiser theatre 
person. I know. As a playwright, I recently was 
ground “exceeding fine” in the circular-staging 
mill! 

Early last year I wrote a play for arena presen- 
tation. Around We Go was conceived with the 
Playhouse in Houston in mind—principally be- 
cause I am familiar with the Playhouse’s technical 
setup, but also because its producer, Joanna 
Albus, is a friend of mine. Had I known nothing 
of this year-round Texas theatre, I'd still have 
written the play. I believe in theatre-in-the-round. 
I think it is an important dramatic medium. It is 
pointless to protest that a steady diet of circle 
presentations is tiresome. These days, every play- 
house has emphatic value and a sacred burden, 
and professional arenas bring live productions to 
communities where otherwise there might be no 
theatre 

In 1950 I directed twelve weeks of “guest star” 
stock at arena theatres in Atlanta and Jackson- 
ville, Florida. This experience introduced me to 
the plastic nature of theatre-in-the-round—its 
basic intimacy, the enchantment of novel staging, 
the dramatic intensity which can be established in 
arena through both these factors. The central 
stage seemed to me endlessly capable of renewing 
its vigor, variety and charm. Escaping for the first 
time from traditional theatrical forms, I was bliss- 
fully ignorant of distressing shadows which lie 
across the open playing area 

But I had grown impatient with the perpetual, 
irritating necessity of adapting proscenium plays 
for the round. Repeatedly attempting to marry 
the diorama to the circle, one eventually exhausts 
every trick, invention and compromise. Some 
plays simply will not enter the arena. I became 
more and more firmly convinced that arena sur- 
vival was possible only if scripts were written 
especially for the medium. I returned from the 


Left: Principals in the production of Robert Downing’s 
Around We Go at the Playhouse, Houston's arena theatre, 
included this group. The adults, from left, are Leslie Paul, 
James Field, Anne Martin and George Cotton, while the 
children are Mattie Fletcher and Stephen Pressley 


South a veritable zealot, demanding that play- 
wrights get to work immediately on ideas for 
arena. 

No one paid much attention to me. In the 
hit-conscious climate of Broadway, my literary 
friends were preoccupied. They labored prodigi- 
ously but brought forth only plays unread by 
people who matter, plays unproduced, plays still- 
born. It is true that distant applause saluted my 
earnest efforts to corral material for the rounds. 
This pitter-patter came from the circle managers 
themselves. Restating their eagerness to examine 
new scripts, they nevertheless modified their 
enthusiasm somewhat. These impresarios grow 
wary when originals are mentioned 

It was my belief that theatre-in-the-round 
should be written for, not down to. I began not to 
enjoy the loneliness of my position 

Finally, lashing myself into a choleric state 
because of the selfish reluctance of native drama- 
tists to do their bit for our regional stage, I sat 
down to grapple with the idea for a play, an idea 
which had been knocking about in my head for 
quite some time. I considered my theme a chal- 
lenge—but I didn’t want to write a sermon. I 
began to visualize my play in terms of a tale 
related in the manner of a storyteller of the old 
days. While my characters and their problems 
were contemporary, I pictured my audience 
grouped around the players, much as our ances- 


tors sat about those early oral dramatists 


In Houston, Miss Albus knew nothing of my 
project until I sent her a completed draft of the 
play. To my delight, the theatre decided to 
produce the script. The Playhouse welcomed its 
missionary-playwright with unaffected hospitality, 
tact and good-natured understanding. | was per- 
mitted to pontificate at Houston University before 
a class that studies theatre management under 
the tutelage of Miss Albus 

With the author out of sight, if not out of mind, 
she proceeded to bring my play to life with loving 
care. Later I learned how little.my experience 
with the round had really mattered. Out of my 
feeling of proprietary kinship for circular theatre, 
I had filled my script with illuminating stage 
directions. As a former play reader and stage 
manager, I should have known better. Almost 
none of my “effects” was practical. Miss Albus, her 
technicians and her actors had better notions for 
endowing Around We Go with genuine vitality 


(continued on page 85) 
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Kuwentong Kutsero has been a favorite radio series in the Philippines for thirteen years. Its broadcasts invariably 


draw large studio audiences 


THE PHILIPPINE THEATRE: 
FROM KARAGATAN TO NEOREALISM 


During the war, Filipinos got a brief, giddy taste of 
theatre which has left a ferment of activity in its wake 


BY NARCISO PIMENTEL, JR. 


Kuwentong Kutsero, a satirical comedy, ran for 
thirty performances in the Philippines last year 
On Broad- 
way, of course, thirty performances would be the 
mark of a box-office flop 


and it was a great box-office success 


The difference can be found in simple arith- 
metic. Comparatively speaking, it cost next to 
nothing to stage Kuwentong Kutsero in the Phil- 
ippines. The income derived from its thirty per- 


two hundred times the 
that 
have paid one fourth of the initial cost of the same 
show on Broadway 

It boils down to the fact that Broadway theatre 


is business, a big business, while Philippine the- 


formances was almost 


initial investment Yet 


income would not 


bb 


atre is an occupation—a dedication 

Theatre in the Philippines today is in a state 
of ferment. Disorganized by war, faced with 
government apathy and formidable competitors in 
allied fields, it manages not only to keep alive but 
to struggle valiantly towards re-establishing itself 
on a more solid and lasting foundation. 

There is no definite theatrical season nor is 
there a professional theatrical company of any 
importance. Semiprofessional and amateur com- 
panies stage their plays as and when their limited 
funds allow and their enthusiasm prompts them. 
Their offerings range from one-act plays to full- 
length dramas. A few may be native composi- 


tions, but the majority are American or European 





plays presented either as originally written or 
adapted to local conditions and characters 

However, several factors now at work augur 
a bright future for the Philippine theatre. For 
one thing, there is currently a favorable psycho- 
logical climate for the development of everything 
indigenous. Nationalistic considerations born of 
the young republic’s newly gained freedom have 
raised a widespread clamor for a national theatre 
In 1946 the Philippines found itself politically 
through independence. Recently it found itself 
economically through rehabilitation. Now it is 
trying to find itself culturally. 

One of the ways this is being undertaken is 
through the art of the theatre. Every indication 
points to ultimate success for the Filipino, by 
inclination and temperament, is a natural for the 
theatre. He has a sharp ear for music, he has 
poise and grace of movement, a keen sense of 
rhythm, a strong mimetic sense, warmth and 
depth of feeling and a mellifluous language 
Filipino singers and musicians have made names 
for themselves in foreign countries. As a people, 
Filipinos are second to none on the ballroom floor 
I have heard many American educators remark 
on the ease and lack of awkwardness with which 
Filipino teen agers, still at the gawky age, take 
to the stage and perform a role naturally and 
gracefully. Conscious of these native qualities, 
Filipinos are convinced that they have something 
to contribute to the treasure house of world 
theatre. 

There are obstacles to overcome, of course. The 
question of an adequate, moderately priced the- 
atre building has posed a difficult problem since 
the termination of World War II. The Metropol- 
itan theatre, an eighteen hundred-seat playhouse 
with a big stage equipped for any presentation 
from legitimate stage play to large-cast musical 
or opera, was reduced to a shambles in the fight 
for the liberation of Manila. With a two million 
peso (two pesos equal $1.00) mortgage still hang- 
ing ominously over its debris, it remains a sham- 
bles to this day. There are several other theatres 
in Manila which could stage plays and musical 
shows but, for financial reasons, they all exhibit 
only movies. One of these, the Manila Grand 
Opera House, boasts a_ historical background 
which has earned it a plaque donated by the 
Government to institutions with a history. Twice 
burned down, it was twice reconstructed. The 
present structure has fifteen hundred seats and 
a vast stage with a revolving platform—which, 
incidentally, works. Faced with this lack of com- 


Right: After thirteen years on the air, Kuwentong Kut- 
sero was adapted to the stage, using the same cast and 


production staff which put on the radio programs 
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mercial theatres, dramatic groups have had to fall 
back on university and college auditoriums. The 
one most frequently used is the Far Eastern Uni- 
versity Auditorium, a_ beautifully constructed 
house with a revolving stage, which incidentally, 
does not work 

Arena staging, now so popular in the United 
States, has been suggested as a possible solution 
But an unsuccessful test early this year appar 
ently sealed the doom of arena theatre in the 
Philippines. There were potent reasons for this 
failure. First, the close intimacy between audi 
ence and actor which arena devotees seek is not 
especially desired by the Filipino theatre-goer 
he likes his aesthetic distance. Second, the initial 
cost of constructing an adequate arena stage 1S 
not as low as arena devotees would like us to 
believe—lighting equipment must be adequate, 
the comforts of a regular theatre must still be 
given to the audience, and these cost money 
Third, the new conventions of arena, i.e., corner 
entrances and exits, curtains for windows, simu- 
lated openings of doors, imagined walls, make 
demands on the _ realistically-inclined Filipino 
audience which it will not accept. So until com- 
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mercial theatres change heart, legitimate theatre 
in the Philippines will continue to depend on 
university and college auditoriums. 

A more serious problem is posed by language 
To appreciate the magnitude of this problem, con- 
sider (1) that there are at least ten major dialects 
actually spoken by different sections of the twenty 
million people of the Islands; (2) that for fifty 
years English has been the medium of instruction 
in all schools; and (3) that by law the teaching of 
Spanish is obligatory in all institutions of learning 
The obvious effect of all this is to create a Babel. 

3ut, great as this problem is from a theatrical 
point of view, a solution is in sight. Tagalog, the 
most widespread dialect in the Islands, which was 
recently rechistened the Filipino language by 
executive decree, bids fair to become the uni- 
versal language in the Philippines. This trend is 
confirmed by both radio and moving pictures, in 
both of which Tagalog is now the major language 
Furthermore, the Filipino language is now being 
taught in all schools and there is a movement 
now afoot to change the medium of instruction 
gradually from English to Tagalog. But until the 
universalization of the Filipino language becomes 
an actual fact, the language question will continue 
to be a stumbling block in the development of 
Philippine theatre 

Theatrical activity is concentrated as it is in 
many countries, in the large cities, especially the 
capital, Manila 
ducers or impresarios. Productions are generally 
financed by producing companies. Of these, the 
most active in Manila are the Dramatic Philip- 
pines, the Manila Theatre Guild, the Barangay 
Theatre Guild, the Filipino Players, the Philip- 
pine Art Theatre, Inc., Civic Theatre, Inc., Circulo 
Escenico and Talia 


There are no individual pro- 


The Dramatic Philippines, a semiprofessional 
group of twenty-five members, reaches the largest 
audience and achieves this not simply by produc- 
ing all its plays in the Filipino language, but 
principally by trying to exploit indigenous themes 
on the grass roots level. This company, a war 
baby, was organized in 1942 and since then has 
produced thirty plays, one full-length film and 
six sponsored radio shows. During the Japanese 
occupation, it produced a total of seventeen plays 
in two seasons with a variety ranging from the 
out-and-out farce of Charley’s Aunt to the poetic 
comedy of Cyrano de Bergerac 

Its most unusual feat, however, has been the 
production of the satirical tour de force, Kuwen- 


tong Kutsero. From a thirteen-year-old radio 


Right: The cast and staff of Kuwentong Kutsero under- 
took a third adaptation of the successful radio comedy 


series when they transferred it to the movies 


bd 


comedy series, Dramatic Philippines made Ku- 
wentong Kutsero into a stage play which ran for 
thirty performances and grossed forty thousand 
pesos ($20,000) on a 250 pesos ($125) initial in- 
vestment. It was later made into a moving picture 
and judged one of the ten best pictures of 1952 
and by actual record was one of the four top 
box-office hits for the same year. All three ver- 
sions—radio, stage and screen—were produced, 
staged and filmed by Dramatic Philippines using 
a single cast and production staff. 

The Manila Theatre Guild is a nonprofit organ- 
ization formed by enterprising members of the 
American community. It currently has 130 dues- 
paying members, assets worth more than twenty 
thousand pesos and a frozen account of fifteen 
thousand pesos plus an estimated thirty-five 
thousand pesos coming this year. All its produc- 
tions are in English and, while it avowedly caters 
to anyone with a genuine love for theatre, it is 
predominantly American both as to membership 
and audience. 


Little can be said of present-day Filipino play- 


wrights because few are seriously engaged in 
writing plays. Whether dependence on foreign 
plays by producing groups is caused by a lack of 
native playwrights, or whether the lack of native 
playwrights is caused by dependence on foreign 
plays is a chicken-or-the-egg question. The im- 
portant fact is that the Philippine theatre could 
use more playwrights and plays. At the present 
time the following people write sporadically for 
the theatre: in the Filipino language—Epifanio 
Matute, Clodualdo del Mundo, Lina Flor, Manuel 
Car. Santiago, Leonardo Abutin; In English— 
Wilfrido Ma. Guerrero, Severino Montano and 
Nick Joaquin; in Spanish—Francisco Liongson 
and Antonio M. Abad. 

Two political luminaries and national figures 
once dabbled in playwriting—Carlos P. Romulo 
(now special and personal representative of Ra- 
mon Magsaysay, president of the Philippines) 
wrote Over the Waves, while Claro M. Recto, 

(continued on page 87) 





BY WILLIAM C. GLACKIN 


Mr. Glackin, music and drama critic of The Sacramento Bee, 
has been an interested first-hand observer of the Sacramento 
Civic Repertory Theatre's activities, aims and progress. 


In a world which thrives on dream stuff, a little 
horse sense can be a help. Community theatre is 
certainly such a world. All too often it lacks the 
business savvy to make its struggles easier—and 
more successful. 

In California’s historic capital city, the Sacra- 
mento Civic Repertory Theatre is offering its 
fellow organizations throughout the country a 
brilliant exception to all this generalizing. A good 
look at it should be profitable to anyone else 
traveling the road to its goal—good and successful 
theatre. 

The Sacramento Civic Repertory Theatre is a 
lot of things. 

It is, of course, entertainment: locally produced 
nonprofessional plays, film programs, sponsored 
professional attractions. 

It is education: a school of the theatre with a 
respectable curriculum and a growing enrollment. 

It is a physical plant—one of the most complete 
in the country and—note this well—all paid for. 
It includes the four hundred-seat Eaglet theatre, 
a classroom building, a rehearsal stage convertible 
to outdoor playing, a scene shop and a smart new 
two story building for its offices and commercial 
box office. In the offing is an eighteen hundred- 
seat, $1,500,000 Eagle theatre which will be one of 
the finest anywhere in the country. 


CIVIC THEATRE 
WITH CIVIC PURPOSE 


Above: The small structure under the large tree in the 
center is the Eagle theatre, the first theatre built in 
California. This is a detail from an early print of Sacra- 
mento’s waterfront in 1849 


Right: Portion of the completed buildings of the Sacra- 
mento Civic Repertory Theatre’s Eagle Theatre Center. 
The newly completed box office and office building (right), ‘ , -_—- Lh: : 
designed by Dunbar Beck, is connected by a marquee to : RP ; ' “ ; { 
the Eaglet school building (left). The roof of the Eaglet 2h. oa fl it if} ij 
theatre can be seen projecting above the school. The trees a 
at the right front on the corner lot where the eighteen fr 
hundred-seat Eagle theatre will be built 


Fe y ae 
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It is a business, incorporated on a nonprofit 
basis. Its physical plant has an estimated worth 
of $250,000. It takes the risks involved in spon- 
oring professional touring attractions, operates a 
commercial box office available to other shows 
and sells admissions for its own productions. In 
the season just completed, its operating budget 
was $49,695. Its board of directors includes some 
of the city’s top business and professional men 
and theatre people 

And, of course, it is also a dream: all the good 
theatre, in all the senses of that term, that the 
three hundred thousand or so people who live in 
and around Sacramento and the hundreds of 
thousands elsewhere in northern California will 
ever need and want 

The dream actually goes back to the Gold Rush 
It started on the Sacramento waterfront on Oc- 
tober 18, 1849. On that night, a tiny house called 
the Eagle theatre, the first built in California, 
opened with a professional company in a rip- 
roaring melodrama, The Bandit Chief or The 
Spectre of The Forest (author unknown) and a 
broad comedy called Love In Humble Life by 
John Howard Payne 

The motely audience ranged that night from 
rough miners to fur-collared easterners like Bay- 
They liked what they saw and a 
theatre town was launched 


ard Taylor 
In the years that 
followed, a parade of most of the great figures of 
the American stage trouped across Sacramento 
stages until, with the close of the nationally known 
Clunie in 1923, a serious decline set in 


The decline was part of a national picture, of 


course, and in Sacramento, as in other cities, 
community theatre attempted to fill the need 
which the professional road either failed to meet 
or failed to find 


The most comprehensive, well-planned and 
enduring of these efforts took shape in 1942 
when the Sacramento Civic Repertory Theatre 
was incorporated 

The prime movers were theatre enthusiasts. But 
while they had the dream, they also had the sense 
to interest and enlist other civic-minded citizens 
with a little more experience in the harder facts 
of life—bankers, lawyers, doctors, business men. 

This blend of viewpoints and knowledge is the 
first lesson they have to offer their fellow com- 
munity groups. It has worked admirably for 
Sacramento. When a business decision is the vital 
point, the business men on the board have the last 
word. When a vital point of theatre is at stake 
they will go along with the theatre folk, sometimes 
taking a financial gamble in the process—like all 
good businessmen. 

A second lesson: walk, don’t run, to the nearest 
dream. Plan as big, aim as high as you like, but 
plan with care and take your time 

The Sacramento group had plans bigger than 
most—a whopping theatre center, filled with living 
entertainment and education. 

A large part of the dream has come true, and 
the big Eagle theatre is just around the next 
financial corner. But things were taken very 
slowly at first. 

The group produced a couple of plays a year, 
showed them locally in brief runs and trouped 
them to nearby military bases and hospitals. They 
conducted the first sessions of the school of the 
theatre on a short, summer basis in borrowed 
quarters. They held the first fund-raising drive 
for the Eagle; as a result there is $100,000 in the 
bank for the big theatre. 

As they built their theatrical foundation, the 


(continued on page 89) 


Left: The production of Noah utilized the 
auditorium floor of the Eaglet as well as 
the stage, with the audience seated on 
three sides. The quadrangular light grid 
of the theatre permits the most flexible 
use of the auditorium. The setting is by 
Dunbar Beck 
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IMPACT 





On the Wing, a high-spirited revue that pokes fun at show business, has set its sights ona 
Broadway opening this fall. It was written and is performed by students, alumni and associates 


of the Sketchwriters Workshop of the American Theatre Wing's Professional Training Program 


. 
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Above: -Languid, postured mannequ n A Model Life 
by David Rogers conduct a court martial a la The Caine 
Mutiny of a model suspected of spying in high fashio 
( ‘ is ] ‘ frocked Left .to hit 
Rol Olive D thy Kingst Marge I J 

oO e, Che Colt } Mart 


Above: Eddie Roll demonstrates daneing tech- 
niques in Wing Ding, a song and dance number 
by Jerry Stevens and Barry Lundin. Ben Ed- 
wards settings fer the show are mple. abstract 


and colorful 


Right: In Jose, David Roger show-stopping 


satire on a prominent theatre figure four play- 
ers in characteristu les from Charley’s -Aunt 


(Norma Fields) The Shrike (Pat Welch) 
Moulin Rouge (Lee Krieger) and Cyrano (Joe 
Silver) demonstrate the actor manifold talents 


and per onality 


The: Basic Theatre Arts Library 


Cisse “ll sh: sei, Scalia ia: wiles 
of Theatre Arts, of those, books which have had 


the ibiin apie asain Brewin: mineeers of 
the theatre. world. : 


Stanislavski—An Actor Prepares (Theatre Arts 
Stanislavski—My Life in Art (Theatre Arts 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc.) 
Wiens ntene-Piou anne Moa pe 


.. from Lee Strasberg 


I would not be in the theatre if it were not for 
one book which first showed me its possibilities, 
Edward Gordon Craig’s On the Art of the Theatre 
—also Towards a New Theatre and The Theatre 
Advancing. These books contain more ideas for 
the young director than are to be found in any 
equal number. 

Technique in the theatre, especially training 
and work with the actor, must be practically ex- 
perienced. But the works of Stanislavski contain 
so much concrete experience and honest effort to 
understand that without them something would 
be missing from my work and thought: My Life 

Art and An Actor Prepares by Stanislavski 
and Vakhtangov and His Studio by B. E. Zakhava 
which continues the story of Stanislavski’s pupils 
and their experiments. Also a book published in 
1950 which is being read to me and has helped me 
to re-think and re-experience an exciting adven- 
ture in the theatre—a work by a young director 
who worked with Stanislavski, Gorchakov’s Di- 
recting Lessons with Stanislavski, a great book, 
simple, moving and exciting. 

I should not leave out the following which have 
added to my knowledge, beliefs or understanding: 
Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones— 
Continental Stagecraft; Stark Young—Glamour 
and other books; G. H. Lewes—On Actors and the 
Art of Acting; Luigi Riccoboni—An Essay on 
Declamation, written over two hundred years ago, 
the sanest essay on acting ever written; William 
Gillette— Illusion of the First Time in Acting. 
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THE STAGE 


... from Joshua Logan 


There is one book that I turn to whenever I 
start a new production, and I read bits of it again 
and again. I also am constantly pushing it into 
the pockets of my collaborators and friends. It 
has meant so much to me that I am almost a bore 
on the subject. 

It is Maxwell Anderson’s little volume of 
essays called Off Broadway, and at the risk of 
seeming to belittle some of his great plays I 
would say that this book and the lyrics to “Sep- 
tember Song” are his two greatest achievements. 

I believe that “The Essence of Tragedy,” one 
of the essays in this book, is a great help to play- 
wrights. Mr. Anderson discovered that the public 
liked some plays and rejected others. He tried to 
find the one element that all successful plays 
possessed. 

He discovered what he thought was that element 
and then found that it was well known to Aris- 
totle. However, he illuminates Aristotle’s theories 
and illustrates them with modern examples which 
are easy for us to understand. 

He also writes about the audience and the re- 
lationship of plays with audience in a way that I 
think expresses the greatest qualities theatre 
can have. 

I realize that it is easy for the young person and 
for the revolutionary in the theatre to spurn these 
ideas and call them conventional rules. Loud 
screams will be heard: “What’s he trying to do? 
Ask me to write a well-made play?” 

I wish to speak very loud on this subject! The 
Aristotelian-Anderson principles are very ele- 
mental and can be used in a very great variety of 
forms. It is up to the ingenuity of the playwright 
or director to find his own form, but if he is a 
serious professional person he will not be afraid 
to try. 


... from Geraldine Page 


The Stanislavski books influenced me 
mainly by indirection, by working with teachers 
who were trying to carry through the precepts in 
those books as they saw them. When I first read 
An Actor Prepares, I could absorb only the very 
superficial hints and most of it I couldn’t apply to 
my work. Now, ten years later, with much more 
experience and much more active study, I am 
rereading all his books and, thanks to my last 
three years in Uta Hagen’s class and the one with 


Mira Rostova at the (American Theatre) Wing, 
those mysterious phrases no longer sound like 
hocus-pocus but have real meaning, at least in 
my head. In the next ten or so years, I’m going to 
try to put them into practice more and more. 

There’s a book called Acting, a Stanislavski 
Handbook which is a real treasure house of 
practical information that you couldn’t use up in 
a lifetime. And I recently read Michael Chekhov's 
book on acting which is beautiful in myriad ways; 
his direct and simple way of getting at things is 
a great help 


f ifn MOTIVATION for this article is a survey 
undertaken by the editors of THEATRE 
ARTS last year with a view to determining which 
theatre books, if any, had exerted a more or less 
decisive influence on prominent American theatre 
people or had proven helpful to them in their 
careers. The inquiry, conducted by correspon- 
dence, received fewer replies than would have 
been the case in any other country which pos- 
sesses theatre of comparable size; and this fact 
alone is not without significance. Nevertheless, 
enough replies arrived to give us some indication 
of what place reading has played in the life and 
work of theatre people, as well as to provide a 
sampling of seminal literature about the drama 
and the stage. 

Whether this venture into the Gallup Poll 
business is a purely academic affair is something 
THEATRE ARTS readers will have to decide 
themselves. But I hope to prove—and indeed it 
is the point of this article—that the matter is any- 
thing but irrelevant to the nature and state of our 
professional or, shall I say, commercial theatre 

I should except from this argument, of course, 
the theatre people regularly associated with our 
university theatres. As would be expected, most 
if not all of them, have read much literature about 
the theatre. Their replies naturally indicated that 
For example: Frederick Koch, Jr., a member of 
the University of Miami drama department, 
singled out two books by Stanislavski, An Actor 
Prepares and My Life in Art, and The Dramatic 
Imagination by Robert Edmond Jones. Ralph 
Freud, of the theatre arts department at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, added books 
on stage production and history of the drama by 
John Dolman, Jr., Arthur Hobson Quinn, Eric 
Bentley, Gordon Craig, Kenneth Macgowan, Roy 
Mitchell and others. And Glenn Hughes, himself 
a historian of the theatre as well as a teacher and 





director, reported that the reading of Ibsen’s plays 
at the age of sixteen “determined my dramatic 
career.” The books on acting by Stanislavski and 
Boleslavsky received priority from Frank E. 
Brandt of lowa State College, and Barnard Hewitt 
of the University of Illinois and, at the time of the 
survey, president of the American Educational 
Theatre Association, gave precedence to Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, Adolphe Appia’s books, and Craig’s 
On The Art of the Theatre 

In delving into replies from the commercial 
theatre, however, a cleavage was apparent. Some 
of our most active men of the theatre could recall 
little or no influence. A typical answer was George 
Abbott’s to the effect that although he was most 
affected as a person by Montaigne’s and Emerson’s 
essays (and my compliments are in order!), he 
could not say that “any books” had influenced 
his career particularly. Howard Lindsay didn’t 
recall “ever learning anything from the printed 
page’—he came into the theatre “through the 
stage door.” And Gilbert Miller declared that he 
never read any books about the theatre except 
Bernard Shaw’s criticisms which, Mr. Miller 
added, “I cannot say were much help.” 

If we add to these replies the silence of many 
others to whom an inquiry had been mailed, we 
may conclude that the “Nays” are many. And 
except for Mr. Lindsay, who is also an actor and 
playwright, and Oscar Hammerstein II, who could 
not remember any theatre book that had “any 
important influence” on his work, the explicit and 
implicit “Nays” came preponderantly from pro- 
ducers. An exception was Shepard Traube who, 
in addition to listing Gordon Craig’s books and 
Arthur Hopkins’ How’s Your Second Act?, re- 
ported that an article by Stanislavski in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica had proved particularly 
helpful. An inevitable exception, too, was Law- 
rence Langner, who cited the works of Shaw, 
“especially the prefaces,” and William Archer's 
Play Making. Even the younger producers had 
little to say for theatre books. Among these, Paul 
Gregory recalled starting to read the Burns 
Mantle Best Plays series at the age of twenty and 
found inspiration in The Life of Henry Irving, 
which he read last year. It was, however, essen- 
tially his dissatisfaction with the plays he saw as 
a playgoer that propelled him into producing. 

It would seem, then, that our producers are a 
pragmatic lot and indeed they have to be prag- 
matic in order to survive. It doesn’t follow either 
that they are unread because they have not found 
books on the subject of the theatre helpful. They 
also read a good many new plays as a routine 
part of their professions, though from long experi- 
ence I can say that in time such reading becomes 
more of a chore than an education. It does not 
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follow either that a man well versed in the litera- 
ture of the theatre will unfailingly pick better 
plays and produce them more successfully. And 
finally, let us realize that the most important 
books on modern theory and practice can and, 
very likely, have had a good deal of life outside 
their book covers. 

A producer is likely to make discriminations he 
owes to Shaw’s pioneering criticism without nec- 
essarily having read Shaw’s dramatic essays. It 
used to amaze people, for example, that a former 
song-and-dance man, Eddie Dowling, should pro- 
duce such plays as Richard II, Shadow and Sub- 
stance, The White Steed and The Glass Menagerie, 
rolling up a record of literate production that 
overshadowed the educated Theatre Guild’s dur- 
ing the same years. A stage director (and several 
of the aforementioned producers have also di- 
rected their productions) may apply the principles 
of Appia and Craig without knowing their writ- 
ings. Absorbing an influence that becomes per- 
vasive in theatre practice can indeed prove more 
effective than formal reading and study. Good 
taste does not necessarily accompany much learn- 
ing and does not necessarily arise from it. 

Still, it does not follow that ignorance of the 
writings of Craig, Appia, Stanislavski and other 
pioneers of modern theatrical art is a virtue. When 
some theatre people talk or write as if it were, 
they manifest snobbery. It is snobbery in reverse 
to disparage anything that suggests intellectual 
and artistic interest. It is a way of making one- 
self superior to that which is considered superior, 
and I don’t know which is worse—the snobbery 
of the would-be lowbrow or the snobbery of the 
would-be highbrow. 

We also have, in this case, a curious combina- 
tion of the complacency of the showman who 
prides himself on instinct and mother wit and the 
self-worship of the diamond-in-the-rough, self- 
made businessman. The Babbittism of show busi- 
ness and the Babbittism of business are in col- 
lusion here. And the result has been the so-called 
Broadway mentality and so-called Broadway 
manners—fast, loud, slick, wised-up and cynical. 

“Fast” and “loud” has given us the characteris- 
tic Broadway farce once (but no longer) re- 
deemed from absolute emptiness by an exposure 
—sometimes deflation or semisatirization (never 
true, complete satirization)—of the social or cul- 
tural scene. “Fast” and “loud” has also given us 
the average Broadway musical comedy and revue 
which, when decked with cultural confetti, still 
attracts large audiences but is frequently as empty 
as the inside of a drum. 

Slickness usually manifests itself as the begging 
of every question that could possibly intrude into 

(continued on page 91) 
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Left: In After the Ball, Noel Coward's musical version of 
the Oscar Wilde comedy Lady Windermere’s Fan, Irene 
Browne as the Duchess of Berwick (center) reprimands 
Graham Payn (Mr. Hopper) in the song, May I have the 
Pleasure? Sings the Duchess: “Really, Mr. Hopper, this 
is most improper; you must learn to be more discreet.” 
At left, Patricia Cree as Lady Agatha. 


Tonight at Seven-Thirty 


One of London’s most fashionable audiences gathered in evening dress in 
broad daylight to attend the 7:30 opening of Noel Coward’s new musical 


London offered nothing more elegant this summer than 
the premiére of After the Ball. It was one of those events 
that couldn’t fail to glitter even if all the scenery fell 
down and the actors with it 

Americans had been writing for tickets for months 
A few of them were lucky. But there were consolation 
parties all over London the night of the opening—parties 
of big names, of friends of the author, friends of the stars 
and friends of the producers who kept saying with limp 
pride, “We're going tomorrow night.” 

Those who actually got in for the first performance saw 
a sh6w that was lovely to look at and lovely to hear, 
though a bit uneven in its efforts to amalgamate the 
Oscar Wilde immediacy (it is based on Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan) and the Coward retrospect. 

The notices the next morning were mixed, but running 
through all of them was a staunch belief that the London 
public would love After the Ball. It is sentimental, tune- 
ful and nostalgic. The English theatregoer adores all that 
It is a tradition lost in America—old-timey perhaps, but 
touching and most agreeable 

Writiam HawKkINs 


Below: The audience at the Coward opening glittered with 

the names of those international theatregoers who are an 
* integral part of a grand premiére anywhere. Mr. and Mrs 
: Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. were on hand 


Above left: After the opening, Coward refused to answer 
audience demand for a bow, went backstage to congratu- 
late twe of his leading players, Vanessa Lee (left) and 
the onetime American star, Mary Ellis 


Above right: Screen star David Niven and his wife added 
glamor to the opening night audience. Constance Collier 
appeared with matchless dignity. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Miller were there. Constance Carpenter, recently starred 
in The King and I, arrived in white furs 
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Formula for Midsummer Magic 


The choreographer-principal of the new, America- bound Old Vic production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream describes the problems involved in reaching that goal 





Right: Blue and gold are the dominant colors for the 


costumes of the lords and attendants of Theseus in Act I 
of this new presentation of the Shakespearean work 
which will feature the familiar incidental music of Felia 
Mendelssohn. Stanley Holloway 


is a third cast pr neipal 
and Frederic} 


Ashton prov ded choreography for the 
nocturne The tour runs through December 19 


Opposite page: Robert Helpmann (left 
Shearer; the Oberon and ‘Titania 
production of A Midsummer Night 
Benthall, the director 


and Moira 
of the new Old Vu 
Dream, with Michael 
Helpmann also did the chore- 
ography for the work, which begins an American engage- 
ment at the Metropolttan Opera’ House ‘fn New Yorl 
Septe mber 21 following a two week stand at the Ed rt. 
burgh Festival 





by Robert Helpmann 


Left: Robin and Chistopher Ironside, who provide the 
décor and costumes for the production, inspect some of 
their handiwork—the fairy costume of pale lavender 
worn by ballerina Valerie Adams, who holds the orig- 
inal costume sketch. The twelve-city North American 
tour, presented by S. Hurok, will take the company of 


150 from coast to coast and into Canada 
CY 
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PRODUCTION OF A Midsummer Night’s Dream 

presents to the director and choreographer 
an amazing number of problems, which are so 
conflicting that each time I have been associated 
with this play, they have involved endless re- 
jections of ideas, plans and methods. 

The main problem is to wed the classical Greek 
(the play is set in Athens) with the association of 
the Elizabethan theatre, since there is no doubt 
that A Midsummer Night’s Dream is an English 
play; and although Shakespeare set it in Athens 
and a wood near Athens, the real essence is 
England and Warwickshire in particular. His 
genius surmounts all frontiers, but the essential 
quality is a wood in Warwickshire; even the 
flowers mentioned—musk rose, honeysuckle, eg- 
lantine, mustard seed—are all English flowers 
The humour of Bottom and his companions is 
essentially that of English rustics. So much for 
the first problem. 

Add to this the classical Victorianism of the 
Mendelssohn score and you have a second. Some 
people, I know, consider it quite possible to do 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream without the Men- 
delssohn music. Personally, and I repeat person- 
ally, I find the two cannot be separated. In some 
curious way in the first few magic bars of the 
overture, Mendelssohn, a German, caught the 
same wonderful magic that Shakespeare did in 
his supreme verse, and so these very problems 
offer to the director and choreographer endless 


endless ideas about which line to follow 

In 1937 I first played Oberon for the Old Vic, 
with Vivien Leigh as Titania. This was the first 
time I had left the Sadler’s Wells Ballet to appear 
in a straight speaking role with the Old Vic 
Tyrone Guthrie, who directed the productior 
took the line of the Mendelssohn music. He fol- 
lowed it in all its Victorian romanticism with ali 
this involved—Victorian classical fairies, Greece 





seen through Victorian eyes—and there evolved 
an enchanting production which made a great 
impression on me, as indeed it did on the whole 
British public. It is still talked about 

When I was invited to appear in this present 
production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
also to do the choreography, I had many discus- 
sions with Michael Benthall, director of the Old 
Vie and also director of the present production, 
He too had seen 
the Victorian production at the Old Vic and also 


about the line he wished to take 


had done a most enchanting production of his own 
at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1948, which he had 
based on classical Renaissance at the time of 
Shakespeare. After many discussions Benthall 
said he had decided to base this present produc 

tion on classical Greece seen through Elizabethan 
eyes and leave the Mendelssohn score and the 
with it 


choreography to underline own particu 


lar flavour, the other elements of the play 
For me this immediately raised other problems 
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Design for Keeping Scenic Standards High 


It takes more than an initiation fee to join the United Scenic 
Artists, which annually conducts practical examinations 
for prospective members after the manner of old-time guilds 


Accustomed as they are to weird sights around 
their city, New Yorkers as a rule don’t pay par- 
ticular attention to anything they see on the 
streets. But one sight early last June was enough 
to stop a number of citizens in their tracks. It 
occurred on Seventh Avenue, between 39th and 
40th Streets, at the rear of the Metropolitan Opera 
stage. A slatted opening in the back wall afforded 
to all passers-by a glimpse of several lines of men 
standing, kneeling and sitting, and apparently 
painting the floor of the stage. A closer inspection 
revealed long sheets of canvas tacked to the floor, 
divided into equal sections. Before each of these 
sections stood one of the painters; and on each 
section was a painting—a marble column, a statue, 
a section of drapery, a garden with a balcony, a 
stained glass window, the top of a coach, part of a 
wall with a bulletin board and light fixtures—all 


The Forum in Act III, Scene 2 of 
Julius Caesar was the subject of 
this painting submitted by Hermann 
Herrey, German theatrical designer 
When the sketches were judged they 
were unsigned; artists’ names were 


added for a posteramination exhibit 


calculated to make things more confusing than 
before, until you asked what was going on. 
What was going on was the annual examination 
given by the United Scenic Artists of America, 
Local 829, to applicants for membership in its 
scenic artist, scenic design and costume design 
divisions. The United Scenic Artists, according to 
its guidebook for applicants, is “an autonomous 
local of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers, and affiliated, through the 
Brotherhood with the A.F.L. . . (and) has labor 
jurisdiction over certain arts and crafts of the 
stage, motion pictures, television studio and exhi- 
bition hall... .” In other words, in order to 
design, paint or draft settings, costumes or lighting 
plans for any of these entertainment media in 
New York or the East Coast states and the eastern 
provinces of Canada, you must be a member of 





Right: The Metropolitan Opera House became a gigantic 
artists’ studio im June when scenie artist and scenic 
design candidates for membership iw the United Scenic 
Artists of Ameriea took competitive @xaminations, paint- 
ing on canvas strips tacked to the floor 


PEGGY CLARK 


Left: Lope de Vega’s The Star of Seville was one of 
a group of famous plays assigned to United Scenic Artists’ 
applicants, who were then required to compose appro- 
priate designs. This sketch of Act I, Scene 3, is by 
advertising artist René Robert Bouché 


the union, Actually this is not as coercive as it 
sounds, for the U.S.A., formed in 1918, protects 
the economic and professional standards of both 
its members and the people for whom they work 
—serving its members by performing the efficient 
function of a trade union; and management, by 
being selective. 

Rigid examinations and an apprenticeship sys- 
tem for those the union feels are not ready for 
full membership, are part of the means of selec- 
tion. These were established only two years ago 
because, according to Charles Elson, chairman of 
the examination, “Any union today must re-eval- 
uate its position. Many accusations have been 
hurled at unions. We want to make sure every 
person here who gets a dollar puts in a dollar’s 
worth of work. That’s the reason for the rigid 
exam.” 

Though the examination took place on June 4, 
5 and 6, the ordeal for applicants actually began 
on April 17, when al! those interested in joining 
the union as full members were given preliminary 
interviews. One hundred people applied. On the 
basis of off-Broadway experience, gehooling and 
sketches submitted, the original number was nar- 
rowed to eighty-five. And of these; r venty-three 
paid half the $500 initiation Mand took 
“final” exam. Twenty-five passed 
failed to pass had their $250 returned 


Those who 
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On June 3 applicants went to union head- 
quarters, 319 West 48th Street, to select, by draw- 
ing from a grab bag, the partieular plays on which 
their examination would be Based. At that time 
each applicant received a number by which his 
work henceforth would be known, to assure 
He then, it is assumed, 
went home or to a library or book store to do 
research on his particular play. Included among 
the plays were Antony and Cleopatra, Lysistrata, 
Julius Caesar, King Lear, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
An Enemy of the People, Pygmalion, Romeo and 
Juliet, The Hairy Ape, The Cherry Orchard and 
a number of others. 

At nine o’clock the following morning he re- 
ported to the Metropolitan Opera roof stage and 
was assigned a scene from the play he had picked 
the day before. For this scene he was required to 
draw and paint a color sketch, draw a plan to one 
quarter-inch scale showing the set and location 
of furniture, draw a developed elevation of the 
setting at one-quarter-inch scale and draw and 
paint at one-inch scale a colored detail of some 
six-foot architectural element of the setting. All 
this to be finished by 6 p.m. 

Next morning applicants returned to the Met, 
and those wishing to specialize in scenic design 
again went to the roof stage where they designed, 
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anonymity and fairness 





SWAMI 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


Refreshed from a summer of not having to look 
at actors or read critics, Spelvin returns to the 
Broadway fray with an unjaundiced eye (the 
other one is jaundiced), ready to watch the shows 
and their reviewers in his happy manner. With 
things about to begin, George would like to offer 
some comments and predictions. 


SPELVIN FORECASTS 


THE NEW SEASON 


He can see the critics now, back on the job 
at the first first night, all looking not a day 
older than whatever the date is. Brooks Atkinson 
(Times) will have a new crew hairdo, and his 
companion will be bushy-haired or beavered. 
(Not his wife; she usually doesn’t start playgoing 
till later.) Wouldn’t be surprised if Brooks didn’t 





didn’t discover The Man from Schweppes as the ideal 
theatre companion on the nights Mrs. A. doesn’t 
ceme. John Chapman (Daily News) will appear in 
a deep red sunburn. Richard Watts Jr. (Post) and 
George Jean Nathan (Journal-American) will wear 
their usual pallor, gained from years of indoor living 
at “21.” Robert Coleman (Mirror) will take up his 
post in the men’s room and wait until the lights dim 
and the foots go up before taking his seat. Walter F. 
Kerr (Herald Tribune) will bring a great big note 
pad and scribble furiously. Ward Morehouse (World- 
Telegram and Sun) will be. restless at having to stay 
put for two hours, and will dash up to Boston the 
next day to interview an actress; over the week end 
he will drive down to Georgia. Ed Sullivan (News) 
won’t be there, but his wife will. Walter Winchell 
Mirror) might turn up with George Solotaire. Hope 
Hampton will come in a white coat, and if it’s cool 
enough, Mrs. Ira Katzenberg will wear her chinchilla. 
Mr. Ira will wait till later, though, to bring his mink- 
lined overcoat. 


= CHANCES are about eighty out of a hundred 
the first show, be it play or musical, will get bad 
notices. The second one will get good notices, even 
though it will be no better than the first. And here’s 
another prediction: The critics will be fairly sound, 
as usual, when they give their best-play prize at 
season’s end—but, as usual, they will be panicked 
into voting as best musical whatever musical opened 
last. Last season they were forced practically against 
their wills to vote for The Golden Apple, but if 
they had waited one more week they'd have plumped 
for The Pajama Game. The Pajama Game will rate 
for next year’s voting, but by then the crix will have 


forgotten it. 


Richard Rodgers will attend almost every per- 
formance of the new Rodgers-Hammerstein musical 

because he unashamedly likes his music. If Irving 
Berlin has a show on, he also will be there almost 
every night-——to count the house. Thirty play authors 
will have long pieces in the Sunday Times and 
Tribune telling what hell they went through in creat 
ing the masterpiece which is due to open during the 
week. Twenty will have written duds and these pieces 
will look silly afterward. 


a Hvurok will have a great smash at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the Old Vic’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and will have to close it in four weeks 
so the opera can open. He then will tell seven and 
a half press interviewers that if he could only have 
the opera house, he could keep the show going a 
year. Sol never thinks of hiring another theatre in 
the first place. 
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According to the future lists, Sheridan Gibney has 
a melodrama set in Connecticut called A House in 
the Country. Five will get you ten that everybody 
will drink like an Irish setter on a hot afternoon. 
Five will get you fifteen that somebody will appear 
in riding clothes and will carry a crop right into the 
living room instead of leaving it in the stable with 
the horse. And five will get you twenty that there 
will be a storm. 


E..0 Pinza and Walter Slezak are to have the 
leads in a musical, Fanny, and nobody will under- 
stand Harold Rome’s lyrics—unless he writes them 
in dialect in the first place. In another play, Mrs. 
Patterson, Eartha Kitt is to sing some special songs. 
The songs will be dirty and Eartha will overdo them. 
The Desperate Hours will be a great melodramatic 
success and director Robert Montgomery will act 
pleased with himself. 


Some old shows like On Your Toes and Good News 
will be reviewed, and George White is going to have 
a Scandals. But they won't be like the old shows be- 
cause there won’t be any pony dancers. What ever 
happened to all the wonderful, cute little girls who 
put so much zing into our musicals? They’re just not 
being made any more. Today’s wenches all want to 
be ballet dancers with slim behinds and dead pans; 
they think hoofing and smiling are beneath them. 
Geraldine Page is coming in The Rainmaker, and 
Spelvin, a onetime admirer, fervently hopes she won't 
whine this time and won’t keep washing her hands. 
Eva LeGallienne is coming in a play by John Cecil 
Holm, and Spelvin predicts that some time during 
the evening Eva will throw her hands lightly in the 
air and utter a gasping little sigh, like all the Ishen 
heroines. I'wo more French plays by Jean Anouilh 
and Jean-Paul Sartre will be flops. The biggest open- 
ing of the whole year will be Lunt and Fontanne in 
Coward’s Quadrille. Everybody from Hollywood will 
be on hand to be seen—and it will be the season’s 
worst-mannered audience. 


| THIRTY WEEKS of showing herself on the 


road, Jean Arthur will come to town in Saint Joan 
and promptly go into hiding. No interviews, no pic- 
tures. She will drive her press agent nuts—and that’s 
quite a drive, not a putt. Jed Harriss says he will 
present a play and Spelvin bets he won’t. A comedy 
called The Hot Corner is due. Has there ever been a 
hit about baseball? Ballplayers are smart on the field 
but dumb off it, except Dizzy Dean, so a play about 
them starts with two strikes on it. 


Looks like a busy time for Spelvin. 
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Theatre at an Army Base 

Theatre-loving members of the armed 
forces could do worse than draw an as- 
signment to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
where for the past three years the FORT 
BRAGG PLAYERS, organized by Major 
Wil Washcoe, have been 


highly successful productions of Broad- 


presenting 


way plays, classics and originals. The 
group's membership includes enlisted per- 
sonnel and officers and their families, 
civilian employees at the post and Red 
Cross workers. Among the nineteen ma- 
jor productions presented since its incep- 
tion are Pygmalion (with six sets); an 
original musical adapted from Aristopha- 
nes’ Lysistrata by Edward Mangum and 
Albert Berkowitz, No Love, No Nothin’; 
and A Streetcar Named Desire, the most 
successful offering to date. In addition to 
the major productions, which are occa- 
sionally taken on the road to nearby 
communities, a monthly series of two 
one-act plays is presented in the four 
service clubs of the post in arena style, 
giving new directors, technicians and ac- 
tors a chance to try out and develop 
their talents. The group is self-support- 
ing, using its 55-cent (plus tax) admis- 
sion charge to cover the cost of its fairly 


elaborate productions. More than a thou- 


sand persons see the productions during 
their three-night stands in the theatre 
building, which was converted by the 
group from a movie house. Next month’s 
offering is J. M. Barrie’s Dear Brutus. 


Summer Experiment 

This season the BOOTHBAY PLAY- 
HOUSE, Maine, where Sherwood Keith 
is managing director, decided to try an 
unusual experiment in its summer pro- 
gram by inviting ten different community 
theatres in New England to offer one 
production each for a week during the 
season. The Boothbay plan was then 
adopted by producers John F. Havens and 
Andre Arceneaux for the HAMPTON 
PLAYHOUSE, Westhampton Beach, 
Long Island, which opened with a new 
musical, Count Us In, presented by the 
HIGHLIGHT PLAYERS of Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. Showing through September 
4 at this theatre is the final presentation, 
Light Up the Sky, offered by the PLAY- 
ERS OF FARMINGDALE, New York. 


Tougher than TV 


Since television was once described as 


“summer stock in an iron lung,’ the 
summer schedule of a series of weekly 


original revues planned, written and 


A premiére of The Long Gallery by Ramsey Yelvington was the first production 
in Baylor University’s new theatre annex 


It was staged by Paul Baker along a 


sixty-four-foot side of the auditorium, and a temporary wooden wall served as 


the basis for the set, which was designed by Virgil Beavers 


A chorus (left) 


represented the small-town Texas locale, while the trio choruses on the second- 


story porches voiced the thoughts of the play's two protagonists. 


staged in five days at CAMP TAMI- 
MENT, Pennsylvania, can only be com- 
pared to “television in an iron lung.” 
The comparison to television is not by 
chance since Max Liebman, producer of 
N.B.C.’s “Your Show of Shows,” organ- 
ized these revues at Tamiment for thir- 
teen years, and it was there that he met 
and first worked with Imogene Coca. 
Other musical comedy stars who received 
their early training at this summer re- 
sort’s theatre include Danny Kaye and 
Jules Munshin. Under the direction of 
Monroe B. Hack, the theatre company 
numbers sixty, including song and sketch 
writers, librettists, choreographer, per- 
formers and technical crew. Each show 
is presented for a two-day run, Saturday 
and Sunday, in the large, well-equipped 
modern theatre which seats just under 
one thousand 


Regional Opera in the News 

At CARAMOOR, the estate of Mrs 
Walter T. Rosen in Katonah, New York, 
a production of Monteverdi’s The Coro- 
nation of Poppea was presented this 
summer in an English adaptation by 
Chester Kallman. In an unusual outdoor 
setting in a Spanish cloister on the estate, 
the action took place on three separate 
stages, one to the audience’s right and 
one on the left, with the orchestra in the 
middle, and a third, erected as a balcony 
or upper stage, mounted on the cloister 
roof at the left. In case of inclement 
weather, performances are held in a 
large music room indoors, with a stage 
at one end. 

The GREEK THEATRE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Los Angeles, last season success- 
fully staged both opera and ballet in its 
forty-four hundred-seat outdoor theatre 
Under the direction of James A. Doo- 
little, La Bohéme was offered along with 
the Fujiwara Opera Company of Tokyo 
in Madame Butterfly. Carmen was fea- 
tured during the past summer, when the 
New York City Ballet also played for six 
weeks, offering its full-length Nutcracker 
as part of the repertory 

Silverheels, an original folk opera by 
Russell Porter and Waldo Williamson, 
was presented at the UNIVERSITY OF 
DENVER last season 


Denver 


Praised by the 
critics, the opera concerns a 
dancing girl and toast of a mining camp, 
Silverheels, who nurses those stricken 
with smallpox, contracts the disease her- 


self and, when she recovers, slips away 
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The final moments of Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire 
as staged by the Fort Bragg Players, Fort Bragg, North Carolina 





one night so no one will see the former 
beauty’s pock-marked face. An important 
event of this summer's theatre festival at 
the university was the world premiére of 
George Antheil’s The Brothers, a modern 
operatic treatment of the story of Cain 
and Abel written for five singers and an 
orchestra of thirteen. 

The LYRIC THEATRE GROUP, 
Columbus, Ohio, was founded four years 
ago the 
English. Since 


advancement of 
then it has 
nearly all of Menotti’s works, some short 
operas in the commedia dell’ arte style 


for opera in 


presented 


(such as The Secret of Susanna), scenes 
from well-known operas and free outdoor 
Lacking a the 
organization has used high school audi- 


pop concerts. theatre, 
toriums, the patio of the local art gallery 
and the lawn of one of its patrons, where 
chamber operas have been presented. A 
recent success was the Kurt Weill-Elmer 
Rice-Langston Hughes Street Scene with 


a cast of forty-one 


adults and fourteen 
children, and the set a two-story exterior 
of a house with four active windows up, 
four down, and the necessary scaffolding 
Another presentation was Persian Gar- 
den, with four singers doing the Omar 
Khayydm lyrics as set to music by Lisa 
told 


visually by dancers. Patricia Gaines is the 


Lehmann, and the Rubdiydt story 


director of the group 


Drama and the Church 
l he 


dramatic activities from an early 


Mormon Church has engaged in 
date, 
Brigham Young having stated that “the 
stage can be made to aid the pulpit in 
impressing upon the minds of the com- 
munity an enlightened sense of a virtuous 
life, also the proper horror of the enor- 
One 
of the oldest buildings in Salt Lake City 
is the theatre, and today one of the most 


mity of sin and its consequences.” 


popular movements in the church is the 
annual “road show,” in which each ward, 
or church, produces a ten-minute act 
Allowed three minutes to set the stage 
and two to clear it, each group has to 
carry its entire show to as many as six 


different churches in the course of an 
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evening. A drama manual, Curtain Cues, 


sets the standards for the presentations 
and gives pointers on production. Themes 
need not be religious, and the tendency 


numbers 


WILCOXON GROUP PLAYERS, Los 


Angeles, presents professional and semi- 


is toward musical and comic 


professional actors, singers, dancers, play- 


wrights and musicians in admission-free 
productions subsidized by a single family 
Henry Wilcoxon and Joan 
Woodbury-Wilcoxon group 


three 


wife 
the 
living 


his 
started 
ago in their 


years room, 


playing to eighteen guests. By last 
their annual Santa Monica 
Nativity play, based on the thirteenth- 
century York miracle plays (The Annun- 
ciation, The Nativity, The Shepherds’ 
Play, The Herod Play and The Adoration 
of the Magi) had broken all records at 
the Miles Playhouse there. Cosponsored 


December 


by the city of Santa Monica, the group 
plans to present three major productions 
annually: The Nativity, an Easter play 
(this year, The Vigil by Ladislaus Fodor) 
and This Nation, a program of Ameri- 
cana. Originals presented in its Highlight 
Theatre include Should the Devil Take 
a Wife by Jack Gariss, Where Is Thy 
Victory by Henry Wilcoxon, and Triad 
four dramatic sketches) by Joan Wil- 


coxon 


Theatre for Children 


The Young People’s University The- 
atre of the UNIVERSITY OF MIN- 
NESOTA, Kenneth L 
Graham, Marco Polo 
month as its first production, and in May 
Hiawatha. 
school authorities in 
St. Paul, 


matinees in 


directed by 


will offer next 


will present By arrangement 


with Minneapolis 
attend 
groups 
the 


each pupil in the Minneapolis schools is 


and students special 


supervised during 


regular school hours; under plan, 


assured of seeing at least two legitimate 
the finished his 


education. About a 
before the class attends, the University 


plays by time he has 


elementary month 


Iheatre provides a study aid for each 


teacher, giving background information 
and a bibliography of books and stories, 


while the 


university radio station, 
KUOM, also co-operates. In addition to 
the Sat 


per- 


nine school-day 


matinees, four 
urday and nine 
held. The 
transported to the university playhouse, 
the 


matinees evening 


formances are children are 


which 


group finds more satisfactory 


than trouping the shows to the schools 

The WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
PLAYERS, recently 
ganized a Junior Playhouse in which fifty 
youngsters, aged seven to sixteen, partici- 
pated 


Pennsylvania, or- 


Alice in 
the 


Wonderland was pre- 


sented by younger children, while 
the older group, which received elemen- 
tary training in stage techniques, pre- 
James Moons 
Ihe College Players, under the direction 


of James M. Miller 


Paul S. Storey, assisted in the direction 


sented 


Thurber’s Many 


and his associate, 
of these young people's plays and were in 
charge of the sets and lighting. In co-op- 
erating with the community, the Players 
invited 


and classes 


from surrounding townships to each per 


SC hool clubs 


high 


formance of their major 


The 
and Sight Unseen. 


productions, 


Tartuffe 


which included Heiress, 


Theatre Buildings Old and New 


The LITTLE THEATRE OF 
STON-SALEM, North 


found a place of its own 


WIN- 
Carolina, has 
After playing 
for years in the twenty-two hundred-seat 
Reynolds Auditorium, the group located 
an empty second floor in a store building 
which it leased and renovated. It also 
purchased old theatre seats, built dressing 
rooms, a box office, small lobby and a 
proscenium arch of galvanized tin 
Mounted on risers, the two hundred seats 
can be moved so that either proscenium 


The 


smaller house means that plays now run 


or arena productions can be offered 


longer, which gives the actors more ex- 
A production of The Women 


played to standing room for eight nights, 
and the 


production of The Front Page 
Built in 1821, the MILL PLAY- 
HOUSE, Pleasant Mills, New Jersey, 


was first a cotton mill and then a paper 


perience 


season ended with a successful 
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mill. A 
theatre, it has presented such new works 
as Two Dozen Red Roses by Aldo Di 
Benedetti and Kittiwake Island, a musi- 
cal by Arnold Sundgaard and Alec 
Wilder. Ado Pitale 
are the producers. 

At Manistee, Michigan, the 
DELL OPERA HOUSE is 


scene of professional theatre 


year-round prole ssional repertory 


Fenno and Gianni 


RAMS- 
again the 
The fifty- 
four-year-old playhouse, which originally 
opened with a John Drew production, 
A Chinese Honeymoon, has been exten- 
renovated to its former 
Phe 
through Labor Day, includes two origi- 
nal scripts, Shut the Door and Maid to 
Order. Madge Skelly is 


rector 


sively restore 


opulence program, which runs 


managing di- 


Theatres and Their Communities 
Incorporated in 1911, the PLAYS AND 
PLAYERS Club, Philadelphia, has been 
producing plays without 
Mrs 
For the first eleven years, 
given in the 
the present 
The 
seats 324 persons. Club rooms and a bar 
located on the third the 
and an extensive dramatic 
library is also maintained. To learn about 


interruption 
since that date Otis Skinner was its 
first president 
performances club 


Club 
auditorium 


were 
1922 


acquired 


rooms, and in 


House was 
are floor of 


building, 


the various phases of the theatre, mem- 
bers may join one or more of the creative 
that for 
staging of including 


groups are 
the 


concerned with 


responsible the 


play, those 


set designing and con- 
struction, lighting and costumes 

The MONMOUTH PLAYERS of 
Rumson, New Jersey, founded by Gran- 
din Hammell, came into existence last 
year as a result of a request to Hammell 


the Art 


presents entertainment § to 


from Monmouth Foundation, 


which earn 
money to finance college scholarships for 


Phe 


per- 


school graduates 
foundation had available 


for ballet 


singing, but no drama group, and wished 


deserving high 
already 


sonnel choral 


concerts, and 
to include one or two plays in its yearly 
the 


initial 


schedule. Through 


foundation the 


Players got their set of twelve 
flats as well as the cost of costume rental 
the 
obtained 
The 
most popular production so far has been 
Take It With You, which 
played to twelve hundred persons in one 
performance at the local movie theatre 
under sponsorship of the Lions Club and 
the Y.M.C.A 

In its annual subscription drive, the 
ASHEVILLE COMMUNITY THEA 
TRE, North Carolina, was supported by 
the Asheville Citizen, 
which pointed out that some seventy of 


the theatre's two thousand members were 


Besides the performances for foun- 


dation, other 


bookings were 


from nearby clubs and institutions 


You Can't 


an editorial in 
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The Players Theatre in New York recently presented Robinson Jeffers’ The 
Cretan Woman, a version of the classical Phaedra legend. 
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Apollo and the chorus of Furies are represented in this scene from the Knox 
College production of the Oresteia. Delmar Solem directed. 


soliciting new memberships, and reminded 


its readers that “the public makes the 


theatre.” 
The AVON ART THEATRE in 


mingham is a 


Bir- 


movie theatre which co- 


operates with civic drama. On a recent 
bill, a community group presented Sar- 
Hello, Out There. The theatre 
was also made available to Fred Wood- 
ress of the Birmingham Post-Herald for 
one performance of his play, The Silent 


Generation, when a workshop production 


oyan’s 


for a small private audience was canceled 


because a Negro had been cast in the 


role of a It was the 


pressman-reporter 
first civic theatre production in Birming- 
ham with a Negro in the cast. The play 
concerns a small-town newspaper editor 
World War II and 
Wood- 


ress also directed the play and acted in it 


who returns from 


tries to reform a Southern town 


Contest News 

The PLAYWRIGHTS THEATRE 
CLUB, 1205 North Dearborn Parkway, 
Chicago, offers playwrights $100 and 
production for original plays that use 


that 
traverse a variety of locales and charac- 


make-believe and 


“poetry, stories 


ters.” Plays should be at least an hour 
in length and should not require more 
than a realistic 
changes, since the stage is built in Eliza- 
The 
to be accepted is Theodor 
Hoffman's Rich But Happy, to be pro 
It tells the story of a 
Czech student’s escape from the Commu- 


dozen actors or set 
bethan style and has no curtain 
first play 
duced next month 


nist sector of Europe and his rise to 
affluence through the international black 
market. The group’s summer Shakespeare 
festival continues through September 5, 
with Romeo and Juliet as the last in a 


series of three productions 


Off-Broadway Boom 


THE PLAYERS THEATRE, a new 
Martha Farrar and 
Amanda Steel, began a series of produc- 


group headed by 
tions at the Provincetown Playhouse in 


July with Robinson Jeffers’ The Cretan 
Woman, a version of the Phaedra legend. 
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Around | Wrote 
Unable to remain away rehear- 
sals, I quickly discovered that writing for 
the round is something less than a lark. 
My brief engagement as a circle director 
did not supply me with all the answers 
an arena author needs. 


from 


I knew what I 
wanted when it came to using the Play- 
house’s revolving stage, but I was alto- 
gether unprepared for the 
round of surprises 
whirled. 


merry-go- 
upon which I soon 

For example, how could I anticipate 
that an member of our cast, 
imported from New York at considerable 
expense to the management, would be 
six-feet-four? This gentleman promptly 
created arena sight-line problems. Also, 
at the first rehearsal a physical balance 

or lack of it 


excellent 


developed between the 
tall actor and others in his scenes. To 
alleviate the situation (I had suggested 
the actor for the job, and the director 
was beginning to look at me, an old cen- 
tral stager, as if I were daft or senile 

or both) I retreated to an empty dress- 
and 
typewriter. I 


ing room uncovered my _ portable 
reshaped scenes involving 
the tall man, restating certain facets of 


and 


portant lines. 


character reassigning several im- 
A few days before the premiére one 
of our actresses left the cast due to illness 
in her family. Her replacement was so 
different in vocal and dramatic attack 
that the performance distorted my entire 
first act. In conventional theatre, projec- 
tion merely entails being heard. In the 
round, a player must also be heard—but 
there are added complications. Each per- 
former constantly presents his back to at 
least three-quarters of the audience. Our 
new actress spoke distinctly and brought 
admirable feeling to her role, but when 
she rehearsed with the chap who played 
her husband, a fresh arena crisis de- 
veloped. To maintain proper vocal and 
physical balance with his new wife, the 
husband espoused sound and fury—and 
completely lost his interpretation. Worse, 
the actor acquired a definite 
block. He retired spiritually to that mys- 
terious plateau inhabited by Equity mem- 
bers who fall in love with limbo. From 
And the 
cleaners were already sprucing up the 
house for our first performance ! 
in the theatre fixed itself 
upon the archculprit. Meanwhile I trie< 
a quick dash for the exit, but some circle 


mental 


that bourn no traveler returns. 


Every eye 


theatres are constructed like rat traps 
Felled in an aisle, I was instructed to 
fast lifesaving 
scheme predicated upon the devilish plan 
of dividing the scene in question between 
two actresses. Dragged to my study, I set 
to work almost angrily, cursing the short- 
comings of arena, where trifles like an 
actor’s voice placement can imperil the 
structure of a vital scene. I was particu- 


consider a rewrite—a 
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(continued from page 65) 


larly ruffled because in my original draft 
that very sequence had caused me monu- 
mental grief. During rehearsals, however, 
I had watched the scene blossom, content 
that my work was done. Now, here was 
that blasted episode back in my type- 
writer. 

Crossly punching the typewriter, I sud- 
denly—happily—discovered the real trou- 
ble with the scene. I was attempting to 
state the couple’s marital differences in 
their own words at a time in their lives 
when their problem, in all credibility, 
The 


passage gained strength and my charac- 


could not be discussed together 
ters assumed sharper focus when the con- 
flict was underscored in a brief exchange 
between the wife and a woman neighbor 
At the 


tempt 


eleventh hour my awkward at- 


to solve an ordinary arena di- 


lemma brought us a better play. 


O., FIRST preview audience delivered 
us an enormous shock. Much of my play 
depended upon successfully depicting 
mental projections of the central charac- 
ter. Throughout the first act our initial 
customers obliged us charmingly, jump- 
ing through our fancy hoops, so to speak, 
and performing all sort of neat, helpful 
gymnastics. During intermission, the di- 
rector and I exchanged congratulations 
always a dangerous pastime before 
eleven o'clock! When the lights went up 
on the second act we were in trouble. 
Our compliant audience suddenly balked 
It refused to accept the opening situa- 
tion, an interlude especially created for 
the arena. The audience rejected charac- 
ters and dialogue. Such a moment is 
reasonably terrifying in proscenium thea- 
tre. But play is 
surrounded by spectators who 


mutter, fidget, squirm, whisper and even 


when one’s literally 


scowl, 


giggle, the event is catastrophic. My sec- 
ond act went for nothing. By sheer will 
power, the actors recaptured attention in 
the last act 
a failure. 


but the performance was 


Our next preview audience saw a new, 
opening to the second act 


They readily accepted it. The rest of the 


simplified 


script played satisfactorily. 

I learned much from those previews 
A writer who sits anonymously among 
the customers in arena intimacy can re- 
tain little self-deception. Watching one’s 
brain child cavort upon the circular stage 
is something like listening to an offspring 
You've heard the tot 
practice, you’ve even coached it 


recite in public 
but not 
in front of people. Of course when our 
playgoers laughed and wept and ap- 
plauded on cue, I glowed. But then 

then—! To rub elbows 
growing listlessness, to spy that first yawn, 


ah, but with 


gaping like some crater of the moon 
eager to receive you, body and soul—! 
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Shuddering, I closed my eyes. I sud- 
denly realized that people often speak 
to one another at the theatre. In con- 
ventional playhouses the disturbance is 
usually slight and often passes virtually 
unnoticed. Not so in the round. My lines 
were laced with public ad libs: 

“I can’t see nothin’ but the back of 
their heads.” 

“IT don’t understand these complicated 
plays.” 

“It’s subjective, darling—stream of 
consciousness and all that...” 

“When does the stage go around 
again?” 

“This is never gonna replace TV!” 

“Now that tall one is standing right 
in front of the short one!” 

It was worse with my eyes open. I 
stared into three hundred faces, variously 
composed, relaxed, critical, puzzled or 
empty. I saw lovers holding hands, and 
their expressions told me that my drama- 
turgy was of small importance to their 
mood. Private sorrows, petty differences, 
frustrations, serenity—I glimpsed all these 
traits, the surface characteristics people 
cannot easily conceal. 

Terrified, I remembered it was my 
duty as a playwright to fuse certain emo- 
tions in all those hearts, to evoke laugh- 
ter and tears, to implant substance in 
every spirit before restoring to each his 
own disguise. Not only must I achieve 
this playhouse miracle, which seemed all 
at once quite beyond the capabilities of 
any mortal, but in the arena I must sit 
uncovered before my creation and my 
judges, victim and god, witness, prose- 
cutor and defender rolled into one. And 
all the while, like a student in medical 
college, I was obliged to watch a delicate 
operation. The patient was my next of 


kin 


S: OWLY I was able to analyze my audi- 
ences more rationally. I learned from 
their faces and posture just where a 
scene went awry, which lines did not pay 
off (and frequently my audience told me 
why), where my play structure seemed 
forced and artificial, why some of my 
writing was dramatically sound, other 
passages weak. Literally at audience dic- 
tation, I worked on the script after each 
preview. I wrote new lines to aid timing 
in comedy sequences, for comedy is built 
in a special fashion for the round. I tried 
to ease entrances and exits that had 
failed to jell. Faces around the arena had 
told me that rising dramatic action often 
was impeded in my play by too much 
talk. I deleted, learning that the author's 
favorite lines are always first to go. 

I was not always a willing play doctor 
for my own script. Sometimes I said, 
“Show me! Prove it!” During one of 
my obstinate spells, the leading man, 
with a single gesture, triumphantly con- 


veyed an emotion I had failed to trans- 
mit in words. He knew arena audiences. 
Even spectaters who could not see his 
face were carried by the pantomime. We 
saved the gesture, cut the lines. Writers 
for the round have indisputable collabo- 
rators in their directors, technicians, ac- 
tors, viewers. This is true in conventional 
theatre, but it seems to me that central 
staging emphasizes the spirit of partici- 
pation, strengthening communication be- 
tween all the people who share this un- 
common theatrical adventure. 

Thanks to Joanna Albus’ direction, to 
the designs and lighting of Philip G. 
King, and to a company of first-rate 
actors headed by Anne Martin and 
James Field, Around We Go became 


something of a Playhouse hit. 


A FTER opening night I watched several 
more performances, learning from each 
audience. It seems to me there is no 
better laboratory for the dramatist 
novice or master—than theatre-in-the- 
round. Playwrights accustomed to judg- 
ing their work from the rear of ordinary 
auditoriums, where one inaccurately de- 
duces reactions by watching necks and 
shoulders and the backs of heads, should 
test at least one new script in the round. 
Once taking the plunge, a playwright 
never again can put a line on paper with- 
out feeling the eyes of the circle upon 
him. 

As a sample of benefits obtained in an 
arena encounter, the author may acquire 
clearer understanding of an old theatrical 
enigma—the secret of proximity between 
laughter and tears. For the writer will 
have marked laughter the instant it was 
born in his viewers’ faces; he will have 
recognized tears before they clouded his 
watchers’ eyes. In both cases he will 
identify and remember the “spur.” 

To mect the challenge of creating for 
the round, a writer needs more than tal- 
ent. He must master the basic elements 
of the dramatic circle, working with con- 
tinual awareness of the intimacy of the 
medium and at the same time under- 
stand that the round demands absolute 
clarity of intention and performance. A 
round playwright also needs courage 
the willingness and ability to assess his 
work as if he were inspecting it for the 
first time through a microscope. 

I have not changed my mind about 
the importance of original scripts for 
arenas. However, I am no longer sure 
that the arena stands in need of salva- 
tion. In many respects theatre-in-the- 
round offers the writer unique opportu- 
nities which will place him permanently 
in the circle’s debt. I hope my literary 
friends are paying attention. The arenas 
wait. If you work hard and dream well, 
the customers are yours. Or are you 
theirs? In the round, I’m never sure. 
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The Philippine Theatre 
(continued from page 68) 

jurist, parliamentarian and __ political 
leader, penned Solo Entre Las Sombras 
(Alone Among the Shadows) and La 
Ruta de Damasco (The Road to Damas- 
cus)—but they both have since aban- 
doned the stage of the theatre for the 
stage of the world. 

The type of play generally preferred 
at present is the serious melodrama or 
tear-jerker and the broad comedy with 
punch lines clearly pointed up and 
worked over. The psychological play or 
drama of social significance does not go 
over in the Philippines. When the Fili- 
pino goes to the theatre, he is in search 
of an emotional, not an intellectual expe- 
rience. 

The Philippines has no _ traditional, 
stylized theatrical form. When the Span- 
iards discovered the islands in 1521 they 
found a variety of very primitive dra- 
matic forms—the karagatan, papuri, 
sabalan, pananapatan, tibaw and_ ta- 
gayan. With the exception of the papuri 
(eulogy or panegyric) which might con- 
sist of a simple monologue, all the forms 
required the participation of several per- 
sons, each playing a role. They were 
usually accompanied by native songs and 
dances and were staged in_ primitive 
arena style in the liwasangbayan (public 
plaza) or in the halls of a lakan (na- 
tive nobleman) or the rajah (native 
chieftain) or inside their places of public 
worship. Like most folkloric drama, all 
these forms were rendered in verse. They 
were rich in epigrams, proverbs, and 
conundrums and were delivered in a 
florid, euphuistic style. 

In their effort to Christianize the Is- 
lands, the Spaniards brought with them 
the miracle play, which instantly at- 
tracted the Filipinos. The first such play 
in the Philippines, written by a lay 
brother, Vicente Puche, was presented in 
the year 1598 on the island of Cebu on 
the occasion of the arrival there of the 
first Bishop ever to set foot on Philippine 
soil, the Most Reverend Fray Pedro de 
Agurto. Soon Filipinos were writing their 
own miracle plays and dramatizing the 
Bible. To this day Cenaculos (Passion 
plays) are staged in scattered places 
during the Lenten season and the Pabasa 
(reading of the Passion) is chanted in 
homes by hand-picked chanteurs during 
the Holy Week. 

Out of the miracle play and the then 
current fad for the cloak and dagger 
melodrama, there evolved a peculiar dra- 
matic form identified—more in derision 
than in correct appellation as the 
“moro-moro.” All “moro-moros” had the 
same fundamental theme: a love story 
set against the struggle between Chris- 
tians and Moors, with the Christians 


always emerging victors. Best known 
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“moro-moros’ are Don Juan Tinoso, ever Alive), and so the ““moro-moro” went 


Doce Pares, Ilbong Adarna, Siete Infantes blithely on. But not for long. In time it 
de Lara, Orosman at Zafira, Almansor at receded before the onslaught of neoreal 
Rosalina. ism and now it may be witnessed only 
Before the turn of the last century, a in remote villages 
new crop of playwrights initiated a move- The rebellion against Spain, followed 
ment to kill and bury the “moro-moro almost immediately by the insurrection 
once and forever and develop a theatre against the United States in 1898, inter 
along more indigenous and _ realistic rupted all theatrical activity. When peace 
themes. One of this vanguard, Severino was restored, theatre came back with a 
Reyes, wrote and staged his R.J.P., a vengeance. Playwrights dipped their pens 
play aimed at tolling the knell of parting in the vitriol of the revolution and pro 
“moro-moro.”’ He was promptly answered duced highly inflammatory plays. Several 
by ‘“‘moro-morista’” Juan F. Bartolome of these plays were banned by the Amer 


with his play Katlan Ma’y Buhay (For- ican military government and their au- 
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thors and actors imprisoned. Among 
these are Amor Patrio (Love of Coun- 
try) by Pascual H. Poblete, Tanikalang 
Ginto (Gold Chains) by Juan Abad, and 
Kahapon, Ngayon at Bukas (Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow) by Aurelio 
Tolentino 


A, THE MEMORY of the _ revolution 
faded, the theatre gravitated toward the 
sarsuela, a species of musical derived 
from the Spanish zarzuela. With minor 
differences, it is a close equivalent of the 
American musical comedy. Two or three 
catchy tunes woven into a plot, usually 
a romantic one, made up the sum and 
substance of the sarsuela. It was divided 
into acts, usually three, and each act into 
scenes following the European model. 
Part of the cast was made up of a 
chorus, generally country lasses and 
swains or townspeople, and they either 
sang or danced the native folk dance 
routines as part of the play's action. The 
traditional native dress (barong tagalog 
for the men and mestisa dress and balin- 
tawak for the women) set against the 
painted scenery lent a profusion of color 
to the entire show. 


The sarsuela thrived on the star sys- 
tem. The all-time sarsuela queen was 
Atang de la Rama, now the quiet, aging 
wife of a former newspaperman and la- 
Through the sarsuela she 
popularized the kundiman, a type of 
melodious and sentimental love song, 


bor leader 


which is possibly the best expression of 
the soft sentimentalism of the Filipino. 


One of the most peculiar features of 
the sarsuela was the indayog, a special 
larger-than-life rhythm of speech used in 
the delivery of the spoken dialogue. 
Actors pitched their voices one or two 
keys higher than ordinary speech and 
followed a conventional yet personalized 
rise and fall in their delivery. This ac- 
centuated the innate rhythm of the 
Filipino language, which is as musical 
and melodious as Italian. 


Some of the best known sarsuelas are 
Dalagang Bukid (Country Lass) by Her- 
mogenes Ilagan, Ang “Kurus Na Pula 
(The Red Cross) by Emiliano Trinidad 
and Paglipas Ng Dilim (After the Dark- 
ness) by Precioso Palma. The melodies 
from many sarsuelas of the 1920's, cred- 
ited to such Filipino composers as Ab- 
don, Hernandez, Molina and Llamas, 
are still being hummed and whistled in 
Manila along with those of Berlin, 
Gershwin, Rodgers and Porter 


Unfortunately, the great conspiracy of 
poor business management, jazz, the vau- 
deville show and, later, the talking pic- 
ture succeeded in killing the sarsuela 
The legitimate theatre, weakened by this 
blow, had to retreat to the universities, 
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schools and a handful of amateur groups 

its last line of defense. Then World 
War II broke out and immediately cut 
off the importation of foreign movies 
along with the raw film out of which 
Filipino movies were made. People seek- 
ing an escape from the nervous anxiety 
of the Japanese occupation sought refuge 
and solace in the theatre. Every major 
movie house in Manila was hastily con- 
verted to present stage shows, and for 
three unbelievable, fabulous years Ma- 
nila was treated to theatrical activity 


such as it had never experienced before. 
Dramas, musicals, concerts, ballets, op- 
eras and operettas with matinee and 
evening performances daily! 


The ‘iberation of the Philippines 
brought with it the liberation of the 
moving picture industry, both foreign 
and local. But that brief, giddy, pala- 
table taste of theatre during the war 
years left Filipinos with the conviction 
that there is, there must be a place for 
theatre in their lives in spite of movies 
and radio, and now television. 
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Civic Theatre with Civic Purpose 


business foundation was laid as well. The 
group has been recognized as an educa- 
tional institution by the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner so that contributions could 
be deducted from income for tax pur- 
poses. Show budgets were kept to a 
minimum. Few professional attractions 
were sponsored; the group had to learn 
these ropes too. 


In 1949, a hundred years after the 
first Eagle opened, the Sacramento Civic 
Repertory Theatre moved into high gear. 
Land was acquired for the center, using 
donated funds released for the purpose. 
Governor Earl Warren turned the first 
shovelful of dirt and the Eaglet theatre 
was built, also with funds given by per- 
sons interested in nonprofessional theatre. 
On October 18, one hundred years to 
the day from that first Gold Rush open- 
ing, the Eaglet opened before a crowd 
clad in the costumes of the Gold Rush 
with a centennial festival of nineteenth- 
century plays from the repertory of the 
old Eagle. Margaret Webster, who had 
suggested the name of the Eaglet, sent a 
recorded message as godmother of the 
new playhouse. 


Theatre savvy quickly made the Eaglet 
a first-class small house with some un- 
usual technical aspects which have been 
improved on still further since its open- 
ing. In 1950 the school and rehearsal 
stage were added, with the three con- 
nected structures surrounding a patio. 


A, THE PLANT grew, the activities in- 
creased. They now include: 


The Eaglet Play Series—Six full-length 
plays of variety and distinction, per- 
formed with local talent. The 1954-55 
season will include Of Thee I Sing, The 
Lady's Not for Burning, The Little 
Foxes, Antigone, Mrs. McThing and an- 
other comedy. Each play is staged for 
six nights on successive week ends. Spe- 
cial performances are given for large 
groups which want to buy them. Four 
months in advance, the season ticket sale 
for 1954-55 already was close to one 
thousand. 


The Eaglet School—Offering a range 
of courses in two semesters, taught by 
professionals and aimed not only at 
aspiring actors, directors and technicians, 
but at housewives and salesmen as well. 
It is in three divisions: adult, teen age 
and children’s workshop. The last is so 
popular that a third, extra term had to 
be scheduled last year. 


The Eaglet Children’s Theatre—Four 
or five locally produced plays per season 
which use youngsters only in children’s 
roles. These aim to entertain children 
and make them theatre-minded. This is 
one of the most financially successful of 
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all the Eaglet activities. Last season it 
had the distinction of offering an unusual 
show to adult audiences as well—a new 
musical play Tom Sawyer by a young 
Stanford University composer, Jon Elkus 
In addition to the bigger productions, 
hour-long programs of theatre activities 
are offered to youngsters twice a month 
free of charge. 


Stage Il 


ating on a minimum budget at minimum 


An experimental wing oper- 


prices with a maximum of imagination. 
The fare is usually short plays, but a 
included 


modern dress Hamlet was 


recently. 


The Matinee Club—-A_ subscription 
series limited to women, presenting the- 
atre programs in the afternoon. Five 
attractions last season included Cecil 
Beaton and Eva LeGallienne. 


Profes- 
sional film lectures given in the fourteen 
hundred-seat Sacramento High School 


The Armchair Cruise Series 


auditorium and so popular that each of 
the eight attractions will be offered for 
two nights this season instead of one 


The Cwic Theatre Box Office—-Be- 
lieved to be the only commercial box 
office in the United States owned and 
operated the year round by a community 
theatre. In addition to handling tickets 
for shows produced or sponsored by the 
theatre, it is constantly busy serving 
everything from touring opera and ballet 
to professional basketball 


The Repertory theatre’s activities in 
sponsoring or presenting visiting profes- 
sional entertainment have expanded con- 
stantly. The first such attraction was a 
theatre supper party in a large hall with 
Eva LeGallienne lecturing and acting in 
scenes from great plays. Since then the 
group has sponsored such _ individual 
shows as the Margaret Webster Shake- 
speare Company, the second appearance 
anywhere of Paul Gregory's production 
of Don Juan in Hell, The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, An Evening with Charles 
Laughton and Miss LeGallienne’s recent 
ene-woman show. 


In 1951 it presented something of 
genuinely daring magnitude, considering 
the entertainment buying habits of the 
area at the time: the Sacramento Music 
Circus, produced by Russell Lewis and 
Howard Young, a professional season of 
ten musicals staged for seventy nights in 
a fourteen hundred-seat tent erected on 
the site of the future Eagle theatre, ad- 
joining the Eaglet. The Music Circus 
has just completed its fourth straight 
summer season 

Is all this a success? In the general 
sense, yes. 


(continued from page 70) 


Does it operate in the black? Yes 
and No 

The Repertory theatre is debt free. It 
has never borrowed a dime from any- 
body. On the other hand, it does accept 
donations and will continue to do so— 
proudly, Considered as separate entities, 
some of its activities make money, others 
lose. The balance between the two is 
close—very close, considering the size of 
the operation, and getting closer all the 
time 

To take up the slack, the theatre 
thought up something called Operation 
Eaglet. Operation Eaglet is a permanent, 
annual contributing fund of around 
$5,000, designed primarily to pay part of 
the cost of the theatre’s permanent staff, 
which includes technical, artistic and 
business directors, clerical help and the 
box office staff. The idea is simple: Peo- 
ple are asked to endow this educational 
institution to the best of their ability, in 
amounts running from $12 to $100 a 
year. They have responded. Result: No 
red ink. 

Certain other common sense aspects of 
the operation should have point for other 
communities 

The board of directors is not a figure- 
head. Its members actually direct. The 
Civic theatre staff works closely with 
them and they make all major decisions 


, Civic theatre is not terrified be- 
cause it does not yet make money. Its 
planning is long-range. It considers itself 
a business and, like any growing enter- 
prise, expects to have to make up deficits 
for a while. It has faith in its future and 
it has passed on that faith to enough 
people to carry it past minor setbacks. 
For, when all is said and done about 
matters of dollars and sense and business 
savvy, this is the heart of the matter: 
Community effort. The Sacramento Civic 
Repertory Theatre holds that a commu- 
nity theatre cannot survive as a clique 
It must offer such community service as 
will inspire volunteers and it must wel 
reservation. The 
Repertory theatre has no memberships, 


come them without 
no dues. Last season, the program credits 
for its volunteers totaled 833. It has 
earned the “Civic” in its title and so it 
has no great trouble finding distinguished, 
energetic men and women to serve on its 
board or drives or head its committees, 
or hundreds of volunteers for less glamor- 
ous jobs who ask nothing but to offer a 
helping hand and have some fun in the 
process 

In the end, then, there is still another 
precious ingredient for success in cem- 
munity theatre. To the necessary grease 
paint, dreams and horse sense, add a 
sense of civic purpose. 
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Season's Greetings 


(continued from page 21) 


S. Kaufman (another necessary ingredient 
for an official season) and Mrs. Kaufman 
Leueen MacGrath 


Greta Garbo’s old Communist-kidding 


have adapted from 


movie, Ninotchka. Silk Stockings also 
will serve to bring to the New York musi- 
cal stage both Hildegard Neff and Don 
Ameche 

As for the rightful home of kidding- 
type musical ideas—the revue—those on 
the horizon are few in number and most 
determinedly intimate. One is On the 
Wing, an amalgam of works staged by 
the American Theatre Wing. Two others 
are attempting to follow in the footsteps 
of earlier successful intimate revues: 
Between Friends, by Charles Gaynor, who 
wrote Lend an Ear; and That's Life, 
which, like Meet the People before it, has 
been staged auspiciously on the West 
Coast by Danny Dare. 

For the first time in years—in fact, 
since the days when Noel Coward's 
musicals were being imported—an Eng- 
lish musical is being brought across the 
Atlantic. So many American musicals 
have been playing in London that one 
forgets that the English still do these 
things. The evidence will be offered in 
Sandy Wilson’s The Boy Friend, a musi- 
cal spoof of the twenties which deals with 
a girls’ college near a boys’ college. They 
loved it in London 

Also coming to us from across the seas 
are Noel Coward's Quadrille with the 
Lunts, who scampered through this cha- 
rade in Britain for a long engagement; 
Graham Greene’s The Living Room, in 
which Barbara Bel Geddes will undertake 
the demanding role played very success- 
fully in London by Dorothy Tutin; 
Christopher Fry's current London suc- 
cess, The Dark Is Light Enough, with 
Katharine Cornell essaying the role orig- 
inated by Edith Evans; Agatha Christie’s 
chiller, Witness for the Prosecution; and, 
strangely enough, Under the Sycamore 
Tree, written by the extremely American 
Sam Spewack, which arrives as an im- 
port under the productorial and direc- 
torial guidance of José Ferrer. 

In his more customary guise of a local 
boy, Spewack also will be represented by 
Festival, which he turned out in collabo- 
ration with his inevitable writing partner 
and wife, Bella. This one is concerned 
with the business of music teaching. Spe- 
wack will be one of a rather skimpy 
assortment of playwriting veterans on tap 
this season. Another of these is Clifford 
Odets, who has translated the story of 
Noah and the Flood into “real and im- 
mediate human terms, like going to work 
in the morning or arguing with your 
wife” (the words are those of his copro- 
ducer, Robert Whitehead) in The Flow- 
ering Peach. This play will mark Me- 
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nasha Skulnik’s first attempt at a serious 
role on Broadway following his vastly 
successful comic debut in The Fifth Sea- 
son. Sidney Kingsley feels fairly certain 
that the comedy he has been laboring on 
for a couple of years will reach the stage 
this season, and Arthur Miller has prom- 
ised a new, so far untitled, play which 
he will direct. 


So much for established veterans. Some 
of the playwrights who threaten to be 
the dependable veterans of tomorrow are 
ready to take another step in that direc- 
tion. Robert Anderson follows up his 
debut performance, Tea and Sympathy, 
with All Summer Long (which was ac- 
tually written and produced in Wash- 
ington at Arena Stage before Tea and 
Sympathy opened in New York). Horton 
Foote, who had a succés d’estime last 
season in The Trip to Bountiful, will be 
back with Traveling Lady, with Kim 
Stanley in the leading role. N. Richard 
Nash (The Young and Fair, See the 
Jaguar), currently a television colleague 
of Foote’s, will have The Rainmaker, a 
romantic comedy, with Geraldine Page 
as its star. The Rainmaker was originally 
done on TV with Darren McGavin, who 
will be featured in the Broadway pro- 
duction. 


New playwrights, who seemed to figure 
so prominently in production plans at 
this time last season, are not so notice- 
able this year. In fact, one of this sea- 
son’s newcomers is a holdover from last 
season: Jay Presson, whose play Stars 
in a Person’s Backyard will be done for 
sure this fall by the Producers’ Theatre. 
Miss Presson’s progress toward playwrit- 
ing is rather impressive: from Miss Hock- 
aday’s School for Young Ladies in Dallas 
to appearances in summer musicals to 
night club and radio comedienning to 
movie publicity to TV scripts to a book 
and then—the play. 

Another newcomer, Joseph Hayes, will 
be represented by a property that is 
already somewhat fabulous, The Des- 
perate Hours. The Desperate Hours was, 
originally, Hayes’ first novel. It was ac- 
cepted by the first publisher who saw it, 
serialized in Collier's, selected by both 
the Literary Guild and the Readers’ 
Digest Book Club and has been sold in 
every major country in Europe. Hayes 
has written a screen treatment which 
William Wyler is putting before the cam- 
eras. Finally, Hayes’ playscript of his 
novel has so aroused Robert Montgomery 
that he has abandoned his post at the 
White House to return to the theatre 
and direct the play. 

There is, of course, always one young, 
previously unproduced playwright who is 
listed in the preseason planning for two 
Broadway productions. This year the 
young man is Robert Thom, whose The 
Minotaur, which was to have been pre- 


sented by the Circle in the Square, will 
now be produced jointly by Theodore 
Mann and Franchot Tone. A_ second 
Thom effort, Starfish, has been optioned 
by Tone. 

One of the distinguishing features of 
this season will be a deal of traipsing 
around the countryside by big names who 
are getting ready to come to Broadway. 
Tallulah Bankhead, having torn up the 
summer circuit with her hooligan antics 
in Dear Charles, is due to go to the West 
Coast with this before coming to Broad- 
way. Mary Martin, after opening on the 
West Coast in Peter Pan, is figured to 
arrive eventually on Broadway in this 
new musical version of the Barrie opus. 
Jean Arthur will be starred in Bernard 
Shaw’s Saint Joan in twenty cities be- 
tween September and April before ven- 
turing into New York. Her production 
will be preceded to Broadway by an- 
other consideration of Joan, this one by 
Jean Anouilh. Anouilh’s play The Lark 
(L’ Alouette) will be staged by filmdom’s 
William Wyler and will have Julie Harris 
as its star. 

Sands in the Negev, an English adap- 
tation by Simon Wincelberg of a comedy- 
melodrama about a communal settlement 
in Israel, will be presented in October. 
Its director, Avraham Ninio, is a product 
of the Habima Theatre, where the play 
had a two-year run. 

There are other oddments to be antici- 
pated. Shelley Winters, a movie actress, 
has agreed to appear in Faster! Faster!, 
which is said to draw some of its inspi- 
ration from the marital problems of 
Frank Sinatra. Helen Hayes will adorn 
one of the New York City Center’s win- 
ter productions. Abe Burrows, who ad- 
vanced from writing songs like “The Girl 
with the Three Blue Eyes” to writing 
shows like Can-Can, will try directing a 
nonmusical play for the first time, Re- 
clining Nude. And there are in the dim 
recesses of numerous theatrical minds 
vague and glorious plans which could be 
brought to fruition by nothing more than 
the elixir of a little friendly cash. These, 
in fact, are the provocative plans. The 
ones detailed above are the expected. 
The arrival of these productions will 
simply mean that carefully planned rou- 
tine is following along its routine path. 
But when something from those dim and 
recessed minds actually achieves happy 
and successful existence—that is the 
magic, that is the realization of one of 
the eternal charms of the theatre. 

Let’s all hope for a charming season. 
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The Book and the Stage (continued from page 74) 


a play and, on the “cultivated” level, the 
borrowing of a pseudointellectual drama 
(usually melodrama) or drawing-room 
comedy from London's West End; or 
and this is even worse—our taking a 
French play of some substance or wit 
and promptly destroying it with a tai- 
lored adaptation clumsily produced in 
the Broadway style, which is no style at 
all but a mixture of styles that mix no 
better than oil and water. 

And, to conclude, cynicism quickly 
transforms itself into sentimentality, 
whether by affinity or by some process 
of accommodation, so that the breezy 
Broadway production makes its appeal 
on the grounds that youngsters or young 
pranksters are ever so lovable and will 
always turn out all right in spite of their 
missteps and growing pains. 


A CULT OF anti-intellectualism then, 
usually turns into pseudointellectualism, 
whether “sophisticated,” problem-orien- 
ted, or fermented by a shallow liberalism 
in which complicated realities are solved 
by Rover-boy and, if you have a female 
star, Rover-girl good will. And over ev- 
erything hovers a vulgar pragmatism, 
according to which you believe you have 
vindicated the theatre if you have a 
smash hit, no matter for what reason. 
Moreover, this practicality usually proves 
impractical because the play chosen for 
so-called practical reasons and given a 
practical production can fail as often and 
as promptly as the impractical produc- 
tion 

Even if these strictures should be con- 
sidered too severe, one thing is plain: 
Extremely few attempts have been made 
here since the 1930's to develop some 
principle or vision of theatre, whereas 
the opposite approach has characterized 
the efforts that gave us a distinctively 
modern theatre, whether these were made 
by an Antoine or a Gordon Craig, a 
Stanislavski or a Copeau, a Robert Ed- 
mond Jones or a Barrault or Brecht. And 
naturally such efforts are unlikely to be 
made by the improvisers, the “practical” 
theatre people, and the nonreaders who 
have little sense of any set purpose and 


continuity in modern theatre art. 


= SITUATION is alleviated by only a 
few Broadway producers whose endeavors 
have also carried them in recent years 
beyond Broadway, as in the case of Rob- 
ert Whitehead who gave ANTA its most 
notable though financially disappointing 
season, and Norris Houghton who, with 
Tr. Edward Hambleton, established the 
Phoenix theatre. But whether on or off 
Broadway, as the THEATRE ArTS survey 
showed, attempts to establish continuity 
and to maintain consistently high levels 
of American theatre were made in the 
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past by producers and producer-directors 
who have been aware of an indebtedness 
to the literature about the drama and 
stage. I would cite Lawrence Langner; 
Guthrie McClintic, 
Granville - Barker's Prefaces to 


who stressed Harley 
Shake- 
speare and Chekhov's letters on Stanis- 
lavski’s production of The Three Sisters; 
Katharine Cornell who also paid special 
tribute to Granville-Barker; and Les 
Strasberg, cofounder, director and _ the 
greatest teacher of the Group Theatre 

That many American directors, de- 
signers, choreographers and actors have 
had a deep interest not only in their 
immediate assignments but in the art of 
theatre itself has also done much to 
counteract Broadway pragmatism. This 
has been sufficiently proved by their 
work and often in their teaching, study- 
ing and joining groups for the purpose 
of noncommercial production. Their re- 
sponse to our inquiry sustains the im- 


pression of deep interest 


— ae ANDERSON’S volume .of es- 
says Off Broadway, especially the one en- 
titled “The Essence of Tragedy,” 


impassioned plaudits from Joshua Logan 


aroused 


Margaret Webster was sure she had read 
“hundreds of theatre books” which had 
helped her. If Elia Kazan could not re- 
call any influences on his early years 
from books, his conviction that he 
learned most “from hearing Lee Stras- 
berg and Harold Clurman talk,”’ amounts 
to some formidable oral book learning 
And if Rouben Mamoulian could not 
segregate a few books from all the good 
ones that exercised an influence on him, 
his report on the part played by direct 
observation amounted to strong confir- 
mation of the esthetic principles that the 
best pioneering books propounded. They 
are the books to which a designer such 
as Jo Mielziner paid his respect in his 
the books of Craig, Appia, Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones and Kenneth Mac- 
gown (The Theatre of Tomorrow and 
Continental Stagecraft by 


answer 


Macgowan 
and Jones). A choreographer to whom 
our theatre owes a good deal, Jerome 
Robbins, was plowing in the same acres 
when he cited the influence of Stanis- 
lavski’s An Actor Prepares and de Beau- 
mont and 


Idzikowski’s Theory and 


Practice of Classical Theatrical Dancing 

To judge from our survey, too, actors 
have been quite extraordinary in the 
intensity of their reading—and it would 
be cynical to suggest that enforced leisure 
is the reason. It would be untenable to 
make this assumption in the case of 
Helen Hayes who reported that “all 
books, any books” have been grist to her 
mill and singled out books by Stanis 
lavski, Arthur Hopkins and the Shaw- 


Terry correspondence. Inevitably I sup- 


Theatre Arts Books 
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by Michael Redgrave 
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Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-195: 
\ lavish photographic record by 
Angus McBean of 15 star-studded 
productions, with text by Ivor 


Brown $5.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, 
Sir John Gielgud, etc. $4.50 

These two volumes together $7.50 


The Player's Library 
This descriptive catalog of the Brit- 
ish Drama League’s library forms 
the most complete bibliography of 
plays and theatre books in English. 
$7.00 
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$5.00 


Supplement I--1951 
Supplement IIT—1954 
\ Method of Lighting the Stage 
by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
The Theatre Guild: First Ten Years 
by Walter Prichard Eaton $2.00 
An Actor Prepares 
by Constanttin Stanislavski 
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By Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
The Seagull, produced by Stanislavski 
with Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5. 00 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw : 
A Correspendence (Illus 
Five Tragedies of Sex 
by Frank Wedekind $6.75 
The Craft of Comedy 
by Seyler and Haggard 
Musical Comedy in America 
by Cecil Smith 
Stages of the World 
112 scene design plates $4.75 
Broadway Scrapbook 
by Brooks Atkinson (Illus $1.75 
Design for Movement 
by Lyn Oxenford 
Directed Drama 
by David C. Pethyridge 


— ee eee 


" Please send me the above checked books. 


$3.00 


$2.00 


$5.00 


$2.00 


$5.00 


For which I enclose 
Please send complete prospectus [] 
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pose, Stanislavski’s writings appear in 
most of the other actors’ citations. Jessica 
Tandy, who also acclaimed the Granville- 
Barker prefaces, was even moved to quote 
passages from My Life in Art, and one 
Stanislavski work was also “The Book”’ 
for Cornelia Otis Skinner as a girl. A 
rare exception is Dorothy Stickney, who 
reported not having read any books on 
acting but cited Agnes de Mille’s biog- 
raphy Dance to the Piper. 


F nom THE English-bred actor of an 
older generation one is likely to get an 
expression of prime indebtedness to Shaw, 
and Cedric Hardwicke’s tribute espe- 
cially highlights this indebtedness: 

“He is the one man who maintained 
until his death a completely fresh atti- 
tude toward the theatre. I am one of 
those who saw the revolution in the 
theatre under Shaw, from the romantic 
play to the play of ideas. He drove off 
the fustian and the cardboard... .”’ 

Sir Cedric recommends Our Theatre 
in the 90's to everyone in the theatre 
and also Shaw's The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism. “I have it as a bedside book,” 
he wrote. 

From our younger, American-bred ac- 
tors, one rarely gets a list of essential 
reading that doesn’t include Stanislavski’s 
books, and from this fact one may con- 
clude that not only are our actors con- 
cerned with their craft problems but that 
they are oriented toward realism rather 
than to nonrealistic stylization. And in- 
deed they are far less satisfactory in a 
Shakespearean than in a modern realistic 


The Season at Stratford 
range but tone and volume, which Ma- 
son supplied in his deep-voiced reading. 
Beginning in a low key until Tiresias’ 
prophecy of doom causes him to become 
rash and overconfident and to forget that 
he is merely a king, not a god, Mason 
rose magnificently to the climactic scene 
in which he realizes the enormity of his 
unknowingly sinful deeds. As the once 
golden, now blood-stained figure groped 
his way forth at the end, one was truly 
filled with pity and terror, not disgust 
or depression, and with a strange elation 
of the spirit. 

The movement of the principals was 
classic, simple, fluid and vividly pictorial : 
Donald Davis’ white-skulled Tiresias with 
cavernous holes for eyes and birdlike 
claws, fairly swooping ,about the stage; 
Jocasta, impressively played by Eleanor 


play. In the replies of Julie Harris, Ger- 
aldine Page, Barbara Bel Geddes, Elliott 
Nugent, Tom Ewell, Eli Wallach and 
others, however, Stanislavski’s books were 
only single items in impressive reading 
lists. Books frequently cited—Jones’s The 
Dramatic Imagination, Toby Cole and 
Helen Krich Chinoy’s Actors on Acting, 
Nathan’s and Shaw's criticism, Sheldon 
Cheney's The Theatre, and my own 
Masters of the Drama—suggest a wide 
interest that takes the actor well beyond 
studies of acting technique. 

One could conclude with a detailed 
report of American playwrights’ pref- 
erences, but nothing could be so obvious 
as that those who write also read. Hugh 
Herbert's interest in reading “everything, 
fiction and nonfiction,” speaks for other 
playwrights too. (Ben Hecht and Arthur 
Miller particularly stressed the great 
Russian novels.) Their reading has car- 
ried them well beyond the field of 
theatre. If they felt any special indebted- 
ness in that field, it was to other play- 
wrights rather than to theoretical works. 
That was the view particularly stressed 
by Thornton Wilder, Arthur Miller and 
William Inge in their replies. 

One book on playwriting, however, 
did crop up with some frequency in 
playwrights’ lists and was given top bill- 
ing by George S. Kaufman, Moss Hart 
and Norman Krasna. It is Archer’s Play- 
Making. Not surprisingly, this study, 
written in 1912, is slanted toward the 
realistic dramatic technique which has 
been the one generally favored in Ameri- 
ca, for better or worse. 


(continued from page 25) 


Stuart, stately in silver and blue, reach- 
ing out to place restraining hands on 
Oedipus to keep him from the dreadful 
discovery she has already guessed; the 
messenger in black, Douglas Rain, who 
stirringly reported Jocasta’s death to the 
huddled chorus; Oecdipus’ two little 
daughters in red, weaving about their 
maimed father with the gestures of sup- 
pliants and the patterned movement of 
a ritualistic dance. 


There was a strange fascination about 
the entire production that kept the audi- 
ence breathlessly attentive and feeling 
very close to the strange, supernatural 
powers of the ancient gods, dread and 
unpredictable. Much was explained, but 
not all, and we were left to pity the fate 
of this man and to ponder our own. 


The complete Text of 
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Caught with My Facts Down (continued from page 23) 


wasn't in Shenandoah. Who was in Shen- 
andoah? Phil Sheridan was in it, that’s 
who. What's more, there was no bell 
clapper in Shenandoah. He said he'd let 
me in on a secret. The Belasco redhead, 
born Caroline Louise Dudley, had swung 
from a bell clapper, sure enough, but it 
was in The Heart of Maryland. I'd better 
watch my step 


No sooner had the bell clapper scandal 
died down than I was assailed in print 
by Richard Watts, Jr., critic, scholar and 
partisan of Irish whisky and Irish play- 
wrights. Trying to impress the peasants 
in Tallulah, I'd taken time out to quote 
Juliet. To Watts’s horror I had tossed in 
a comma after “thou” in her ‘Wherefore 
art thou Romeo?” speech. “I thought 
everybody knew better than that,” he 
wrote. “If the comma were there it would 
mean that Juliet was wondering where 
Romeo was, which isn't what she was 
talking about at all. What she was brood- 
ing over was why his name had to be 
Romeo, which was a fighting word in 
her family.” Watts, the comma carper! 


Chastened by this rebuke and resolved 
hereafter to avoid Shakespeare as I would 
the junior jackal from Wisconsin, I was 
crushed when reprimanded for fouling 
up history. In my annals I had told of 
singing “The Star Spangled Banner’ at 
Carnegie Hall at the instigation of Her- 
bert Agar at a Freedom House tribute 
to Senator George Norris of Nebraska. 
Agar had told me Sergeant Eugene List 
would be my accompanist. “List was the 
enlisted man who played the piano for 
Roosevelt and Churchill and Stalin at 
Potsdam,” I wrote on page 284. It was 
Truman, not Roosevelt, who sat down 
at the conference table at Potsdam. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had been 
dead for three months. 


Jeffrey Holmsdale wasn’t the only 
name I laid waste in my reminiscences 
I used up three pages in sketching my 
romance with, engagement to, and flight 
from Count Anthony Bosardi. Fortu- 
nately, after introducing the Count to 
my rapt readers I waxed chummy, identi- 
fied him only as Tony. He was a count, 
all right, and his given name was An- 
thony. But it was Bosdari, not Bosardi. I 
must have had that restaurant on 44th 
Street on my mind. You know, the one 
with all the caricatures on the walls. 


A, saLes for Tallulah rocketed, so did 
communications from readers who caught 
me with my facts down. Hobnobbing 
with royalty on Lord Beaverbrook’s yacht 
on page 165, I saluted Lord Birkenhead 
as “Chancellor of the Exchequer.” He 
never was any such thing, as enthusiasts 
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all the way from Soho to San Francisco 
took time to tell me. He had been Lord 
Chancellor for two years. That was some- 
thing else again. Glenn Anders is one of 
my oldest friends. He played with me in 
London in They Knew What They 
Wanted way back in 1926. That didn't 
stop me from shaving the final “n” from 
Glenn. To prove that I didn’t discrimi- 
nate against sex, I nipped the “e” off 
Faye when paying my respects to Skitch 
Henderson's bride. Violating Faye and 
Glenn didn’t raise too great a storm 
among my followers, but they were loud 
in their protests when I corrupted Jeanne 
Eagels by transposing “I” and “‘e.”’ 


|. AN EFFORT to show respect for my 
elders, I named Lillian Langtry as one 
of the actresses who played Cleopatra in 
Antony and Cleopatra, a role and play 
which overpowered me on Armistice 
night, 1937. As every clod in the realm 
knew, wrote a costermonger from Lon- 
don, it was Lily Langtry, the Jersey Lily, 
Lady de Bathe, chum of Edward VII, 
who animated Cleopatra. Plowing through 
my past, I was incautious enough to say, 
“Footloose was a four-week flop, but it 
added to my experience.” It may have 
added to my experience but it contrib- 
uted nothing to my accuracy. The Zoé 
Akins comedy ran for seventeen weeks in 
New York, for an entire season on tour. 
I take this opportunity to apologize pub- 
licly to Zoé for defaming her play and 
its stamina 


As long as I’m in a contrite mood I 
might as well square myself with Olga 
Lindo. Back in the twenties I was out- 
raged when Somerset Maugham cash- 
icred me, tapped Olga to play Sadie 
Thompson in Rain—this after I had re- 
hearsed for a week. Speaking of this dark 
crisis in my journal, I wrote: “Olga 
Lindo opened in Rain. It was an imme- 
diate failure.” It was nothing of the sort, 
Olga. It ran for nineteen weeks at the 
Garrick in Charing Cross Road. Just 
carried away by my indignation—twenty- 
five years later. 


As I said earlier, dahlings, don’t charge 
into your recollections headlong. Pause 
and reflect, look up dates, consult a 
proofreader. Just a minute, here’s a late 
news bulletin. Mrs. Brock Pemberton 
challenges my statement that Edward 
Sheldon wrote Miss Lulu Bett. Mrs. P 
is right as rain. I’m getting so I can't 
tell one lulu from another. It was Lulu 
Belle that Sheldon wrote, with an assist 
by Charles MacArthur. Miss Lulu Bett? 
Why it won the Pulitzer Prize for Zona 
Gale in 1920. I must have been so busy 
with Nice People I didn’t have time to 
read the papers. 
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Mad Dogs and Straw Hat Producers (continued from page 28) 


be on the beach—for Barbara Bel 
Geddes. She’s opening our season in The 
Little Hut. I will also have to locate a 
crib for her as she’s bringing her infant. 
Before the week is over I'll probably have 
to dig up a pediatrician and find a reli- 
able baby sitter. Can you imagine Max 
Gordon or Leland Hayward having to 
worry about a crib for one of his stars? 
But the setup in a summer theatre is 
different. The psychology of the actor 
changes.” 

In the course of her hectic career as 
a barn Belasco, Mrs. Harmon has had to 
do everything from getting Edward Ev- 
erett Horton's pants pressed to walking 
Ella Raines’ dog. Horton was appearing 
in Springtime for Henry. At seven one 
evening, as Mrs. Harmon was hurriedly 
trying to cram some food down her 
daughter's throat, she got a call from the 
theatre that an emergency had arisen. 
She rushed over. Horton was in high 
dudgeon. 

“Charlotte, my dear,” he cried, “I 
simply must have my pants pressed. 
Immediately. I simply can’t go on with 
my pants in this condition. I'll look a 
dreadful sight unless you can get my 
pants pressed.” 

“But, Eddie, darling,’ Mrs. Harmon 
replied desperately, “where can I get a 
pair of pants pressed at seven o'clock? 
We only have two tailors in town and 
they both close at six.” 

“Sweetheart,” Horton said with a men- 
acing smile, “I can’t go on tonight unless 
my pants are pressed. Press them, 
dearest.” 

Clutching the rumpled trousers to her 
bosom, Mrs. Harmon got into her station 
wagon and whipped over to the Clinton 
Manor Inn, Clinton’s leading hostelry. 
She tore into the manager's office. 

“Eddie Horton’s pants need pressing,” 
she screamed. 

“That is very interesting,” the man- 
ager remarked. “What else is new?” 

“You don’t understand. I’ve got to get 
them pressed right now or we'll have no 
show tonight.” 

“Things are tough all over,” the man- 
ager said. 

“You've got to get them préssed for 
me or I might as well cut my throat.” 

Mrs. Harmon still doesn’t know how 
he did it—she suspects he pressed them 
himself with an electric iron—but the 
manager got Horton's pants pressed. 

“Now,” Mrs. Harmon said, wiping 
her forehead, “now I've got to find a 
dock whefe Burl Ives can moor his boat. 
He’s sailing up with his family and he'll 
live in the boat on Long Island Sound 
He'll drive up to the theatre in an Italian 
motor scooter. My troubles will only be- 
gin when I locate the dock. Men who 


drive motor scooters are speed maniacs 
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The local cops are quite severe about 
enforcing the speed limits. I can see I'll 
be squaring tickets for Ives all week.” 

The strident ring of the phone cut 
through the sentence. Mrs. Harmon 
leaped up. It was, by one of those ex- 
traordinary coincidences frowned upon 
by Lajos Egri, William Archer and all 
other authorities on the art of construct- 
ing a play, Mrs. Ives. She was calling to 
say that Burl had just called her. He 
was on the coast working in East of 
Eden. He would be delayed a few weeks. 
He couldn’t make the July 26 opening 
date. Could he be switched to a later 
date? Otherwise, he would regretfully 
have to cancel his committment. 

“These cancellations and postpone- 
ments drive you wild,’ Mrs. Harmon 
said. “Now Ill have to see if I can 
switch Paul Hartman around. He’s going 
to do a new Arnold Horwitt revue for 
us—Walk Tall. Intimate type of show. 
That’s one of the two new productions 
we're doing. Court Olympus is our other 
tryout. 

“Used to be that most of the shows 
done in summer stock were tryouts. Dif- 
ferent now. They want proven plays with 
big stars. Rita Gam is going to play in 
Court Olympus. Hope she doesn’t have 
a dog. Most of the Hollywood stars have 
dogs. Can’t get them a suite at the Clin- 
ton Manor Inn if they have dogs. 
There’s a state law that animals cannot 
live in a place that serves food. We 
recommend they rent a cottage from 
Princess Pigantelli over in Madison. She 
has seven lovely cottages on her estate. 
The Clinton Manor Inn won't even allow 
them to bring their pets in for a visit. 
You see, after the show most of the 
actors hang out at the bar of the Inn— 
it’s a sort of local Sardi’s. Well, two sea- 
sons ago a Hollywood star brought her 
boxer through the lobby and the boxer 
committed what you might call a faux 
pas and ruined a fine oriental rug. Oh, 
what a cleaning bill we had to pay! 

“Now I ask you—does Robert White- 
head have to worry about oriental rugs? 
Does Louis Lotito have to get David 
Wayne’s pants pressed ?” 

If a star wants to throw a party for 
her friends, Mrs. Harmon reveals, you 
have to lend your maid for the evening. 
You even have to park their cars. Once 
Mrs. Harmon drove to the theatre with 
a Hollywood star. Arrived at the en- 
trance, the star got out, tossed che keys 
to the director-producer and crisply com- 
manded, “Park it.” 

Another time, Mrs. Harmon went 
backstage to wish Ella Raines good luck. 
Miss Raines was doing I Am a Camera. 
Miss Raines handed her a leash to 
which was attached a purebred Peking- 
ese. Miss Rains asked, “Will you walk 


Poopsie?”” Mrs. Harmon obediently 
walked Poopsie. Poopsie proceeded to 
sink his teeth into a lady from Madison. 
Then, on the green, Poopsie committed 
what is legally known as a nuisance. 

“T just hope,” she said fervently, “that 
Rita Gam doesn’t have a dog but if she 
does I am prepared to give my all for 
the animal. Lew and I have one motto 
above all—keep the star happy. We'll do 
anything short of murder to keep the 
star happy.” 

Once, during a tryout of Strawberries 
in January, a play written by Mrs. Har- 
mon herself, the plot called for Denis 
Allen to fight with Paul Hammond. Mr. 
Hammond threw himself into the battle 
so realistically that he broke his right 
hand. He finished the performance but, 
right afterward, Mrs. Harmon bundled 
him into a car and set forth for the New 
Haven General Hospital. 

“It was horrible,” she recalls, “Paul 
was in terrific pain. I had to keep feed- 
ing him whiskey. I was driving with one 
hand, feeding him whiskey with the 
other. A real nightmare. Usually it’s 
the ballet girls who have accidents. 
They're always busting an ankle. But 
musicals are good. We always make 
money on musicals because we don’t play 
them with stars. The customers will go 
for a good musical even without names. 
We've played Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
Kiss Me, Kate, Annie Get Your Gun, 
Brigadoon, and always sell out. We den’t 
use any orchestra. Just two pianos. For 
the Hartman show, we'll have two pianos 
and a drum. It comes with the package.” 

There are two kinds of packages 
complete packages like the Paul Hart- 
man revue and semipackages like the 
Joe E. Brown revival of The Show Off. 
In a semipackage, you get either a star 
alone or a star with two or three fea- 
tured players. The rest are cast from the 
resident company. At Clinton, the per- 
manent company consists of six Equity 
actors and ten apprentices. The appren- 
tices—six girls, four boys—pay no tui- 
tion and receive no salaries. They help 
paint scenery, carry props, do a little 
acting, and hold book during perform- 
ances. Between performances, they hold 
hands. The incidence of matrimony is 
high among apprentices. 

“They come all starry-eyed and full of 
determination to dedicate their life to 
the stage, and then they fall in love and 
that’s the end of their determination,” 
Mrs. Harmon says. “Had a couple last 
year like that. Both devoutly determined 
to act. They just got married at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. Now he’s 
going to sell insurance in Boston and 
she’s going to be a housewife.” 

Yet Mrs. Harmon feels tender on the 
subject of summer theatre romances. She 
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met Lew at a summer theatre, the Stony- 
creek Playhouse, in 1938 

In addition to the actors, the Clinton 
Playhouse carries a staff of two stage 
managers, scene designer Harry Lowen- 
stein, lighting expert Arthur Chassman, 
chief flyman Phil Piontek, master car- 
penter Carl Christiansen, mistress of 
properties Louise Hoffman, general man- 
ager Larry Buck, two box-office men and 
seven ushers. The total payroll is in the 
neighborhood of $1,500. 

The Harmons also have to pay the 
salary of a member of the Clinton po- 
lice force who directs drivers in and out 
of the parking lot and tries to keep 
traffic moving briskly on the Boston Post 
Road. The theatre is located right on the 
Post Road. 

“Unlike Broadway houses, we make 
telephone reservations. We hold seats 
until 8:10,’ Mrs. Harmon says. “But we 
discourage subscriptions. The Westport 
Country Playhouse does well with sub- 
scriptions. We find them a nuisance. We 
don’t give a reduction on season sub- 
scriptions and sell only a few hundred. 
What we do with a steady customer is 
give him the same pair of seats each 
time. I remember once I was in the box 
office and I got a call, man named 
Griswold. 

“*You have four tickets in my name,’ 
he said. 

“*We're holding them until 8:10, I 
said. 


“*Well, I just wanted to let you know 
there’s been a death in the family and 


we won't be able to 

“‘QOh, thank you so much for letting 
us know in time. We'll cancel the tickets 
of course. It was very considerate of you 


to let us know in plenty of time.’ 


“*Why, now,’ the man said, ‘I don’t 
want you to cancel the tickets. I just 
wanted to let you know we'd be a little 
late and just keep holding them for us.’ 

Another time, during the run of J] Am 
a Camera, which dealt with the life and 
times of a rather casual girl, Mrs. Har- 
mon halted a woman with two children, 
aged about ten and twelve, as they ap- 
proached the box office. 

“Madam,” Mrs. Harmon said, “I just 
feel you ought to know that this play is 
not exactly suitable for children.” 

“And why not?” 

““Well—uh 

“Oh, that!” the woman said, shrug- 
ging 

After the performance, the woman 
noticed Mrs. Harmon in the lobby. “I’m 


it’s about sex.” 


so glad we saw the play,’ she said 
breathlessly, “now I'll have so much less 
to tell my children about sex!” 

During the revival of Mister Roberts, 
Susan Killingworth, a local celebrity, 
purchased a block of twenty seats for a 
matinee. She played host to a luncheon 
and theatre party. After the show, as 
Miss Killingworth and her party were 
leaving, Mrs. Harmon came over to say 
hello. 

“We certainly enjoyed the show,” Miss 
Killingworth said, “and my friends were 
thrilled at the way Lionel acted.” 

“Lionel? Lionel?” Mrs. Harmon mur- 
mured, running over the names of the 
players in her mind. “Gosh, I’m sure 
there’s 


nobody in the cast named 


Lionel.” 


Miss Killingworth drew herself up se- 
verely. “There certainly is,” she stated 
severely. “He belongs to me. I loaned 
him to you for the show. I happen to 
raise goats and Lionel, Mrs. Harmon, is 
my prize goat.” 
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Mrs. Harmon smiled sweetly. Then she 
rushed home and joined her husband in 
a good stiff drink. 


“Maybe thirty years ago running a 
summer theatre was a gay adventure,” 
she sighed, “but it isn’t any more. Now 
it’s a complicated operation. The era of 
the barn theatre and the straw hat cir- 
cuit is gone. I don’t know of more than 
two or three theatres that are actually 
converted barns. Here at Clinton we 
have a fully equipped stage and we own 
$4,000 worth of electrical equipment 
alone besides thousands of dollars worth 
of scenery and costumes. 


“This straw hat cliché is—if you'll 
excuse the pun—very old hat. Nobody 
wears straw hats any more. The custom- 
ers don’t. Last year Parade did a layout 
on the Clinton Playhouse and the pho- 
tographer wanted to pose a customer in a 
straw hat. Nobody had a straw hat. 
Finally had to borrow a straw hat from 
a butcher in Meriden, Connecticut. 


Formula for Midsummer Magic (continued from page 77) 


the length of the ballet skirt, for in- 
stance. Anything that looked like Syl- 
phide or Giselle immediately became 
romantic Victorian; and the use of point 
shoes at first appeared to be an anach- 
ronism. What was I to do? Completely 
Greek classical fairies argued with the 
rustic and English quality in the play; 
completely rustic and English fairies ar- 
gued with the Mendelssohn score. As 
always with any Shakespearean produc- 
tion, one has to clear one’s mind and sit 
and try to think out what Shakespeare 
wanted; and I am sure that he wanted 
to convey through Oberon and Titania 
the complete opposite of the reality of 
Bottom, the lovers and the court of 
Theseus, to convey, in fact, the magic 
of moonlight. It is unbelievable how 
stupidly one can get involved in theories 
when the author makes it so clear by 
calling his play A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 
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And so in this production I have tried 
through the choreography to convey the 
moonlight of a midsummer night and the 
use of the point as an indication of 
flight. When the point shoe was origi- 
nally introduced in the classical ballet, 
this was its real intention. When the 
ballerina was sur le point as in La 
Sylphide, this signified that she was fly- 
ing. Using this as logic, I have reserved 
the use of the point shoes for Titania 
and her train as opposed to the other 
dancing. I have tried to follow the classi- 
cal form of the Mendelssohn music in 
the use of the basic classical steps, com- 
bined with the freedom of the imagina- 
tion of the verse. It is particularly lucky 
that both Moira Shearer and I have 
been trained as dancers; therefore 
Oberon and Titania, for what is prob- 
ably the first time, are being played by 
people who can also dance in the full 
classical tradition. This makes the prob- 


lem of separating their 
unreality and 


qualities of 
otherworldliness much 
easier than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Feeling that I cannot see my own 
effects when I am dancing myself, we 
invited Frederick Ashton to conceive the 
nocturne as a climax to the reconcilia- 
tion of Titania and Oberon. Ashton, a 
superb example of a modern choreog- 
rapher who completely understands and 
uses the classical ballet to its great ad- 
vantage, has in his beautiful arrangement 
completely clarified all that I felt, fur- 
thering the hope that the combination of 
our choreography, Benthall’s direction 
and Robin and Christopher Ironside’s 
décor and costumes will bring about a 
resolution of the problems of which I 
have spoken at the beginning. While I 
said that A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
is essentially an English play, the magic 
of it is essentially world-wide. 
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Design for Keeping Scenic Standards High (continued from page 79) 


in color, costume and accessory sketches 
for two or four costumes from their par- 
ticular scenes, and a lighting plan speci- 
fying placement, color and type of lights 
to be used. The scenic artists reported to 
the main stage of the Met where they 
selected, again in grab bag fashion, one 
of the detail drawings (not their own) 
of the previous day, which they had to 
enlarge to full scale on canvas with 
scene paint. 

It was at this last exhibition that a 
curious visitor entered the stage door of 
the Met, walked across the stage and 
down the lines of artists—twenty-seven 
of them—furiously painting on canvas 
on the floor, with paint pots, buckets, 
brushes, rags and other standard artists’ 
equipment strewn around them. An air 
of silence prevailed as the artists, wear- 
ing outfits which almost matched their 
accomplishments in color, design and 
originality, went about their work filling 
in sketched sections, looking at portions 
of their canvases from a distance and 
scratching their heads, changing the color 
of sections, and painting over, with some 
chagrin, footmarks on a cloud or brick 
wall which they had left while painting 
another section. Occasionally one artist 
would ask another’s opinion of his work. 
For the most part, though, they studi- 
ously stuck to their canvases, each seem- 
ing to forget that he was painting, not 
in his own studio, but on a spot where 
Tristan might well have run amok with 
Isolde. 

In the midst of this group, studying 
his work with some displeasure, stood 
Saul Steinberg, the cartoonist. When 
asked what he was doing there, Stein- 
berg, a mild-mannered man with a blond 
mustache, dark-rimmed glasses, striped 
morning pants and a yellow shirt with 
blue stripes, looking vaguely like one of 
his cartoon characters, said he was hop- 
ing to work on a Broadway show in the 
fall, and in order to do so he had to pass 
the union’s examination. Somebody com- 
mented that his painting, a section of a 
scene from The Second Shepherd's Play, 
done classically and well, looked very 


un-Steinbergian, and the cartoonist said 
unhappily, “Of course it does. They 
won't let me do anything but what I 
picked.” Asked how he was enjoying this 
painting orgy, he retorted, “This has 
been as much of an experience for me 
as war. It’s like being sent to Versailles. 
It’s pleasant to watch the other people, 
though.” Then he went back to painting 
a couple of lines on a window. 

A trip to the roof stage acquainted 
the visitor with Peggy Clark, secretary 
and a 
trustee of the union. She sat at the front 


of the examining committee 
of the stage—it’s actually a large room 
but it’s called a stage—looking around 
at the large group of people sitting at 
long tables before drawing boards. Miss 
Clark, a charming and attractive woman, 
explained the function of the people 
there——those specializing in scenic de- 
sign—and identified some of the appli- 
cants. Among the group were European 
designers, including an Italian photog- 
rapher, a Russian with his own inter- 
preter and an Italian who doesn’t read 
or speak English and had to send away 
for a translation of Mary of Scotland, 
his assignment. One was Hermann, Her- 
rey, a German costume designer; another 
was René Robert Bouché, a well-known 
advertising artist. A stroll around the 
room afforded the visitor a view of 
assorted costume designs and lighting 
setups for all twenty-five plays on the 
exam’s list. A man with a Vandyke and 
a green plaid shirt drew sections of 
Roman columns; another drew kettle 
drums. A tall man with dark hair and 
black-rimmed glasses sketched at a spe- 
cially raised drawing board with an 
attached lamp; a girl wearing a white 
shirt and khaki trousers sketched busily. 
A few people stood out on the fire escape 
and smoked. All ages and backgrounds 
were represented here. Some were fresh 
from school (Yale Drama), a few were 
apprentices from the previous year, 
others students of design in television 
studios. 

Miss Clark explained that the next 


day, the final one in the examination 
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period, all applicants would return to 
the main stage where they would be 
given line drawings to enlarge to full 
scale and color. This would test their 
ability to handle scene paints and the 
various techniques of scene painting, 
such as marbelizing, wood graining, and 
representing foliage, textures and archi- 
tectural detail. Later in the day the 
judges for the scenic design and scenic 
artist portion of the exam would rule on 
the finished projects, knowing only the 
numbers of the people who had done 
them. The costume design applicants 
would be examined by the Costume De- 
sign Committee at the Hotel Belvedere 
two days later, at which time these art- 
ists would have to do more specialized 
work in their line. 

Miss Clark was asked how it was pos- 
sible for all these people to do so many 
facets of design, for each one, at one 
time or another, had to do work that 
was not in his special field. A young 
man wearing a crew-cut and a linen 
jacket explained, “Any qualified designer 
has mastered all of these.” 

As the visitor was about to leave, Miss 
Clark mentioned that the opera house 
had been given rent-free to the union for 
the three days and that the union was 
“very grateful to Mr. Bing.” 

Walking down toward the main stage 
again, past dressing rooms and costume 
trunks, the visitor made a trip to the 
fly-floor, and from the dangerous height 
of the catwalk, looked down at the tiny 
men below, painting in their little por- 
tions of the multicolored checkerboard 
while other tiny men tacked new canvas 
onto the floor. On the way out, after 
another short visit downstairs and a last 
look at the busy group, many of whose 
work would be seen on Broadway and 
television in the future, the visitor ap- 
proached a man coming in from the 
outside. 

“Pardon me,” the visitor said, “but 
could you tell me how you're enjoying 
these three days?” 

“I no speak English,” the man said, 
and walked away. 
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The Ruins of Athens (March and Choir), 
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